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PREFACE 

It is a matter of great diiliculty, and at times one of practi- 
cal impossibility, to estimate the extent and value of a pariicular 
eiiort at improvement. This is peculiarly true of the work of 
an organization like the National Municipal League, and yet 
evidence is accumulating that its persistent and carefully 
planned campaign in behalf of a larger consideration of the 
municipal problem and of higher standards of municipal 
conduct and administration, is bearing fruit. 

Frequently attention has been called to the reports of the 
League's activities to be found in the columns of the dally, the 
weekly, and the monthly press ; and this is indeed an important 
and suggestive indication, which shows no sign of abatement. 
The periodical press, however, affords two other significant 
indications of the effectiveness of the League's educational 
work. In the first place, in their republication of League 
matter. It very often happens, and especially during the past 
year, that the papers read at the annual meetings or issued ad 
interim are republished as special features, thus giving them a 
newer and larger audience and oft times a re pointing. In the 
second place^ they are to be found reproduced in editorial 
utterances^ clearly showing how they have influenced the 
thoughts of those who constantly busy themselves in molding 
public thought. 

The work of the League is sinking deeper and deeper into 
the thought of the time as it touches municipal governmental 
problems. Tliis is shown in the direction just mentioned. It 
13 also to be seen in the occasional literature and in the length- 
ening list of books dealing with this subject. It is to be seen 
in reports of various kinds ; in the proceedings of similar 
bodies ; in the deliberations of charter commissions and various 
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public bodies. All this is most encouraging, but it increases 
very greatly the responsibility of those in charge of the League's 
work ; and each succeeding volume is put out with increasing 
diffidence, because of the position accorded preceding ones. 

The present one is made up in almost equal parts of des- 
criptive matter and a discussion of the fundamental questions 
involved. Both are important and deserve the attention of 
students and public - spirited citizens. The discussions of 
nomination reform, of instruction in municipal branches, and of 
municipal accounting and statistics are particularly timely. 
The attention already given them shows that they are ap- 
preciated and having their effect. It has been the League's 
constant aim to produce a body of literature of permanent 
value ; and the fact that there is a steady demand for the earlier 
volumes shows that this end has in a measure been attained. 
To maintain ideals, and to realize them, has ever been its 
constant aim. Whether we have succeeded it is not for us to 
say ; but if the results are commensurate with our efforts and 
aspirations, we may conclude that we have not entirely labored 
in vain. 
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NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 

AND 

ELEVENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
FOR GOOD CITY GOVERNMENT 

HELD AT 
DETROIT and ANN ARBOR, April 22, 23 and 24, 1903 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

The opening session was held ia (he Turkisli Room of Hotel Cadillac, 
Detroit, at 3 p. m, Wednesday, April aa, igoj. 

The meetidg was calied to order by the First Vice-president* Mr, Charles 
Richardson, of Philadelphia, ia the absence of President Carter. 

Mn. Richardson : I have to call the meeting to order in the absence of 
Mr. Carter, which we all very much regret. We have a letter from him. 
which I will ask the Secretary to read. 

Mr. Woodruff : Mr. Carter had fully intended to be present and had 
looked forward with a great deal of interest to his visit here, and regrets 
at the last moment that he ia tioable to be present. He writes as foUowi : 

Nvw York, April so, 1903. 
Dear Mr. Woodruff: 

I am ftufifering from an attack of sleeplessness* and, thongh quite well 
otherwise* experience has taaght me that 1 must, when thus affected, care- 
fully avoid all such things as evening meetings, dinners, 
Mx* Carter ^i etc., where I am called upon to speak. 

letter. I must, therefore, stay away from Detroit. I regret 

this for many reasons, but at my time of life pru- 
dence mast be consulted. 

1 hope you will not choose me again for President, It will be more or 
less uncertain at all times whether I shall be able to attend tlio annual 
confereaces, and I hale to disappoint expectations. 

Yonr« very truly, James C Cartkr. 

Mr. WooDRiTFF : The Governor, who was to have made an Introductory 
address, writes that he regrets that public busJaess will not permit him to 
b€ present. 
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Mr. Richardson : I find, on the program, that we are to be honored 
with an introductory address from the Hon. William C. May bury. Mayor of 
Detroit. 

Mayor Maybury : Mr. President, and gentlemen of the Convention, I 
very greatly regret the absence of the Governor, who was expected to extend 

to you a welcome for the great State of Michigan, and 
Mayor whose excuse that he has important business on hand is 

Maylmry's justified by the well-known truthfulness of the Governor, 

Address. ^^^ ^^^o by the fact that he has on his hands a Legislature 

that he feels it his duty to watch very closely. I, also, 
had a good deal of business on hand this afternoon, and I am foregoing the 
pleasure of pitching the first ball in the opening of the baseball season at Ben- 
nett Park, but I consider the pleasure well given up in such a cause as munici- 
pal reform. 

Now. you may have been with us long enough to know that there is some 
confusion of time in Detroit, and it averages about twenty-eight minutes 
ahead of the time you doubtless carry, so we shall congratulate ourselves that 
you will have that much longer time to remain with us. But I want to say to 
you that there is just one kind of a time for you to have while here, and that 
is a profitable time and a good time, and I say I am sure yon certainly will. 
I welcome you to Detroit, and I will not permit myself to say, simply 
"Welcome." but rather to thank you for coming; and I say it with all 
sincerity, because no convention assembles in Detroit with a high purpose 
in view but contributes to the education of our people and to our good in 
every way. Therefore. I not only use the word "Welcome." but "Thank 
you " for having come amongst us as you come here, in the true spirit of 
altruism ; and, surely, when those who are imbued with this spirit come, as 
they do, from various municipalities throughout the country, it is patriotism 
of the highest character. It is to give of their experience and of this spirit 
for the purpose of aiding those who are not of their kindred and those who 
are not of their country. It carries with it the spirit of altruism. Here I 
see men of different cities, who come here with one purpose in mind, and 
that is, to give of their knowledge and of their experience. And surely 
cities are getting to be like the great central family of the nation. All the 
cities of the Old World marked the progress, upward or backward, of the 
nations of which they formed a part. 

When Rome was great, the Roman Empire was great. The decadence 
of the empire began when Rome began to decay. When Egypt was great, 

Alexandria was great. When Greece was great, Athens 
The Influence and Corinth were great. Therefore, greatness clusters 
of Cities. around the cities which show a nation's progress upward 

or downward. And so it is; a good city means a high 
altitude for the nation, and a bad city means a low altitude for the nation, 
and every city that attains a high position in this country is not only adding 
to its own greatness, but is doing something for the great national common- 
wealth. 
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Here in the City of Detroit* we do not claim perfectioo ; we only 
claim that we are trying to get at the point of striving to be an idea] 
American city. We are having the same difficulties that 
Detroit. y^u are having, and it is natural that this should be 90, 

lor the great work going on. Until we have the ideal 
Aroericau, we shall ^^t have the ideal American city ; and in working out 
the ideal American, we would work out the character of the ideal American 
city, We expect the ideal American to be big in every way, and kj with 
the ideal Amencan city- It cannot be contracted. It cannot be narrow. 
It must be great to all that tends 10 greatness. It most set up a high ideal 
and live close to it. It must be a happy city : without happiness, what h a 
city, and how closely is the individual happiness of man associated with his 
environment! Right here, in this city, look at the desolation and sorrow. 
Every one feels it more or less. It is simply impossible to live in a great 
city and not be affected by the conditions about us. To be a good citiEcn, 
lo be an ideal American, is to have one's heart beat high for high purposes, 
to be sorrowful for those who are in sorrow, and to rejoice with those who 
rejoice 

Now, my dear friends, the efTort to do better than in the past has ever 
been the means of achievement We live in a great world, we have great 
experience, for there has been no time when the sunlight of intelligence and 
truth shone so brightly Therefore we have much, and much is expected of 
us ; and you are here to labor for accomplishing that which will make for 
the betterment not only of cities but of mankind Our streets and avenues 
seem to say, "Welcome to you," and 1 voice that welcome again in saying, 
I thank you for coming to Detroit, 

JoH« Daves, Esq.. President Detroit Municipal League; It is with great 
pleasure that I extend to you, in behalf of the Detroit Municipal League, a 
welcome to the field of its activities. 

It is a privilege of which any organization or community might welt be 
proud. 10 receive into its midst so worthy a company of men. representing, 
as it does, the best citizenship of our great Republic. 
Municipal We welcome you not alone as strangers whhin our gates, 

Leagiif*s to whom courtesy is due ; but as men of high ideals and 

Welcome. of noble purposes, gathered here to confer together toward 

the realization of those ideals, and the working out of 
those purposes, we extend to you the right hand of fellowship and assure 
you of our esteem and cooperation. 

At a coming session you will be informed of the work of the organization 
which I have the honor here to represent. Enough to say now, thai no more 
appr^iative people can be found than the residents of this fair city for every 
effort which is loyal to liberty and reform and progress. 

For the priie of liberty our forefathers, in the humble hamlets of colonial 
days* traced the print of the moccasin in the fr^hly fallen snow as they 
guarded their houses against surprise and massacre. By hundreds they left 
their homes, at the call of Lexington, to defend with their lives the principle 
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of freedom, as millions would to-daj if that freedom, so dearly bought, were 
assailed by a foreign foe or by a domestic tyrant. Ungrateful were the 
heart, dull were the intellect and seared the conscience which did not appre- 
ciate that our liberty was not free, but was purchased at a great cost, — or that, 
realizing, did not render homage to the courage and prowess by which it was 
secured. 

We adore "Old Glory." born of sacrifice and suffering, bequeathed to us 
as the emblem cf liberty, redeemed by the blood of martyr sons of the 
Civil War, and exalted by the beneficent conquest of the present generation. 
Monuments of bronze and marble, the painted canvas, the written page, the 
eloquence of oratory, — ever summon the fire of patriotism to burn upon the 
altar of the temple of liberty. 

Memorial societies treasure the records of deeds of valor and acts of 
heroism, and thus seek to transmit to posterity the spirit of our ancestors. 
But patriotism has ofher conditions than guarded out- 
True Liberty posts and fields of battle. Liberty demands other tribute 
and Patriotism, than death and scourge and huzzas. Aye, liberty entails 
constant responsibility upon all who claim the rights of 
freedom. These two — rights and responsibility — are inevitably and forever 
associated, and, except so recognized in our lives, we do not deserve the 
liberty of which we boast under the flag we love and cherish. 

Patriots are they who, with love and zeal for the good of their country, 
give of their strength and wisdom to preserve and extend the principles of 
justice and honor and freedom. In the development of a nation, problems 
are ever arising which, in their solution, call for careful and laborious 
thought and patriotic service. 

Franklin, in cleaning the market-place of his "beloved city," exhibited 
the spirit of patriotism as well as at the court of France. 

In the rapid growth of the population of our country and its increased 
aggregation into cities, with the aggressive spirit of personal advancement 
ever present, evils and errors had grown apace until their enormity astounded 
and aroused the people from their neglect of responsibility. 

It is the r)iythmic mode of progress — to-day the calm, to-morrow the 
storm. First the burn, then the salve. I shall ever cherish grateful feelings 
for the cheering message of a former Governor of New 
Rhythmic York, who, addressing the prisoners at Auburn, said that 

Progress. he owed more to his mistakes in life than to any other 

experience. Such testimony is encouraging when the mis- 
takes of cities are considered. Urban life is more intense than that of rural 
districts, and the chances for errors are greater and the exposure to tempta- 
tions more frequent ; but there is another point of view which is brighter and 
more hopeful : Evil has its correlative remedy, — of tener reforms emanate 
from the city than from other sources. 

Gentlemen, we welcome you because of the principles you represent and 
advocate, — those fundamental principles which gave birth and growth to the 
Republic. We welcome you because nearly a dozen years ago you conceived 
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the idea of concerted action to applj oiolmeot to tlie wounds and Ionic to the 
system of onr toiitjicipal life. You brought, from !he stress of city life, your 
logic, your science, your acqui&itioas, through ihe burnicg oC the midnight oil 
and through wrestling in the arena of business, and offered them^ a tribute, 
to the good of this Republic. 

Yours has not been the thrill of a passing emotion nor the seekiog of 
material reward, but a persistent sacrifice to the benefit of the people ; and, 
genilemen, we believe that no success in your life's vocation has brought to 
you more enduring satisfaction than this, which has been divorced from 
private emolument. 

Every city has a character of its own, which is revealed in its fiaancial 
credit, its cleanliness and comeliness* its educational equipment, its moral and 
esthetic culture, and in the degree in which the democratic spirit is enshrined 
in the hearts of its citizens. Neither conquest of arms nor commercial advan- 
tage is the highest aim oi a people, but opportunity for achievement and 
capacity for broadest friendship and highest enjoyment. Any city, if it will* 
may be the abode of such a people. 

No narrow view of life must confine civic attention to sewers, pavements, 
heat, light, water and transportatioUn — all so necessary to comfort and bealtht 
— nor yet to taxes, nor to the sores that emist ; but truth and beauty, resident 
in the souls of men and women* require of the municipality that fullness of 
life promoted by temples of art. music and learning, by parks and boulevards, 
and by the adornment of the by-ways. Your work, gentlemen, is one of con* 
St met ion, the upbuilding of municipal character Your thought and labor will 
live beyond your days and continue to find its enactment 
Work of in law and life. 

Conatmction. That work of your League, " The Municipal Program/' 

compiled with pkapers of historic, social and economic 
arguments in its behalf, is oE itself sufficient to command a welcome 10 your 
body And the work of youf individual constituents* each in his local sphere, 
constrains us, gentlemen, to again extend to you a warm and hearty welcome. 

Mr. Rich^rdsok : Gentlemen, you will excuse me from making any ad- 
dress« as I am entirely unprepared. I did not know until a few minutes ago 
that Mr. Carter would not be here, and I am sure that all 
Mr. Ric hard ion *B will regret exceedingly that he cannot be with us> but ao 
]2«ipOD«e. one can possibly regret it quite so much as I do. Mr. 

Carter has led a long and noble life; and now< in the 
evening of his days, when he feels himself unable to be with us, I am sure 
that no one can criticise him for his absence or feel anything but gratitude 
for the splendid work that he has done in connection with this League, and in 
connection with many other good things with which he has been associated. 

We thank the citizens of Detroit exceedingly for the invitation which has 
brought us here, and for the cordial welcome that we have received from 
His Honor, Mayor May bury ♦ and for the Governor's letter* and the welcome 
from Mr, Davis. We come here in no spirit of criticism, and with no feeling 
of loperiorily , but. on the contrary* we come to learn, and we will be very 
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glad indeed to receive any information as to methods and achievements 
which we can obtain in this beautiful City of Detroit. If, however, there 
should be any representative here from any other city that is in any way bet- 
ter off in municipal conditions than Detroit, I am sure that he will be glad to 
give any information or any suggestions that he can to the people of this city. 
Many persons look upon the movement for which the National Municipal 
League and its affiliated organizations stand as relating to objects of purely 
local interest ; but when we see the rapidly increasing population, wealth and 
influence that are concentrated in our great municipal centers we realize that 
it is no longer a local question, — it is a national question. The number of the 
representatives of our cities in the legislative bodies of 
The Work of the the States, and the share and influence of those cities in the 
National selection of Members of Congress and other officers of the 

Manicipal general Government, is making them the dominant power 

League. ^^ our national life ; and it behooves every American citi- 

zen, whether he lives in a city or not, to realize that the 
character of our National Government will depend upon the character of oor 
municipal governments. If you have a bad municipal government, if you 
have a bad party machine that controls the municipal government, you are 
sure to get bad representatives in the capitals of the States and in the capi- 
tal of the nation. It is, therefore, from a national standpoint as well as from a 
local standpoint, that our work should appeal to every citizen of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

The first item I find on the program is the report of "The Year's Work." 
by our Secretary, Hon. Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

Mr. Woodruff then read his report, entitled. "The Year's Work." (See 
Appendix. ) 

The Chairman : If there is no objection, the report of the Secretary 
will follow the usual course of being received and filed. The next item on the 
program is the Treasurer's report, by George Burnham. Jr., of Philadelphia. 

Grorgb Burnham, Jr.: The report of your Treasurer, like those '* Annals 
of the Poor " of which the poet speaks, is short and necessarily simple. Our 
poverty, however, is strictly comparative, as we have had 
Treasurer's ample means during the past year to meet all our obli~ 

Report. gations, without curtailing our work, though a larger 

income would enable us to greatly increase our activities, 
and your Treasurer would urge, as in the past, that all those interested in the 
success of the League should assist in increasing its contributing membership. 

We began the year (May i, 1902) with a balance of $692.39. The receipts 
from all sources for the year were $3,827.90, divided as follows : 

Members' dues $2,100 00 

Contributions 1,172 00 

Special contributions for Educational Committee . . 200 00 

Sales of Proceedings 34* 75 

Interest X3 i5 
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Our total expenditurefl were 14*195. 15, tiiider the foUowing heids: 

Pnalisig and sutionory ....,., , 1858 33 

Postage * . , 658 8 J 

Clerical work ...,.».,,.....«,.., 556 04 

News cUppmgs ..,**..****.*..*.* t^a 76 
General ex phases, iacludiag traveling expenses of 

Secretary , « . . 51a 70 

Secretary ..................... 375 00 

PablicatioD Rochester Proceedings (balance) .... S46 40 

Pubiicaiion Boston Proceedings « . p 893 89 

t4.i93 iS 

We close the year with a balance on hand of J537. 14 and atl obligations 
paid. 



Ma* RtCHASiDSOti : Gentlemen, yoa have beard tbe Treaauref's report. 
What action will yoo take upon it ? 

Mr. Woodruff : 1 move that it be received and a committee of two be 
appointed to audit it. 

Tbls motion was adopted, and the Cbair appointed John A. Butler and 
S. D. Callender as an auditing committee. 

Mr. Woodruff : I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that a nominattni 
committee be appoiotedp and that we defer the election of officers until 
to-morrow mortiing at the opening of Ibes^sion. I move that a committee 
of three be appointed. Carried, 

The Chair appointed John Davis, Detroit, Michigan, D. H. Lawrence, of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, and F. B, James, of Cincinnati, Ohio, as the Com- 
mittee on Nominations. 

Tbi CHAiHtiAN : The next paper is on *' The Federation of Civic Forces- 
City. State and National/' and will be read by J. Horace McFarland, of 
Harrtsbnrg, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McFarland then read a paper on **The Feder- 
ation of Civic Forces - City, State and National" (See 
Appendtit, ) 
We bad expected to have Charles Mulford Robineon, 
of Rochester, Secretary of the American Park and Oiatdoor Art Aisociation, 
dtiCDfts this paper, but Mr, Robinson has bad to submit to a severe surgical 
operation, He has sent his paper, however, and Mr. Burnbam is kind enough 
to read it. 

Mr. Burn ham then read the following paper of Mr, R obinson's discutsing 
the points raised by Mr McParland's : 

1 bad the pleasure last week of attending a luncheon that was given in 
honor of Dr. Graham Taylor, who it at the bead of the Chicago Commons. 
Dr Taylor was telling us at the table of the vast Catholic population around 
it, The adjacent parish, he said, was the largest in ibe world, U« many 
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thousand communicants are mainly Poles, and he told of the efficiency and 
splendid organization with which the Catholic Church controlled these people. 
In response to an inquiry as to the status of Protestantism 
Religions in this district, Dr. Taylor said that a few weeks ago he 

Co-operation. gave a luncheon, to which he invited all the Protestant 

clergy of the district. Eighteen were invited. Of the 
eighteen, nine, he said, sent him no response, making no acknowledgment 
whatever of his invitation ; the other nine came, but of that number only two, 
he believed, had ever met each other before. There was no sense of united 
purpose, no federation of effort, no system, and none of the strength of 
union. 

With no reflection upon the character of that portion of the Roman 
Catholic Church which is represented in this congested district of Chicago, 
and, indeed, with the greatest admiration for its system, I think we may 
apply the lesson to our own endeavors in that religion which Mr. McFarland 
has described as "the gospel of civic righteousness, high of aim, and pure of 
heart." Surrounded by evil and corruption, each of our little national 
societies, for one phase or another of civic betterment, is doing the best it 
can in its own little field ; but there is no more coalition or sense of union 
between us than between those little Protestant churches and missions that 
similarly are trying to do a good work in that crowded section of Chicago. 

To stand together in essentials, to join hand to hand, to make each one 
of us feel the spur and inspiration of associated effort instead of the dis- 
couragement of single endeavor ; to avoid the waste of 
CiTic duplication, to secure the power of union and the effl- 

Co-Operation. ciency of a centralized bureau ; — these, briefly, are the 

primary purposes of the suggested Civic Alliance. 

The Constitution, as it has been drawn up, is not as far-reaching as it 
might be. It was not intended that it should set the limits for our endeavor. 
The great thing is to make a beginning to bring us together, as Dr. Taylor 
tried to bring the Protestant clergy together at his luncheon, to introduce us 
to one another, to have us take hands and unite for a long pull, a strong pull 
and a pull together, in behalf of that ' 'gospel of civic righteousness, high of 
aim and pure of spirit. " 

We want the National Municipal League to come into this movement ; we 
want it to say. "Count on us." The Constitution, as proposed, was made 
as simple and easy as possible. The Societies invited to cooperate are asked 
to give nothing whatever except their endorsement of the plan and their 
promise to aid it as far as they can ; it being understood that this promise 
involves no financial obligation of any sort. We believe that if we can get 
a sufficient number of these national societies to promise that, without loss 
of their own identity, they will unite to establish an efficient general head- 
quarters, we shall be in a position to appeal to the public spirit and generosity 
of the people of these United States for the financial support, and that they 
will not disappoint us. 

Let me explain briefly what the plan is, for never was there a scheme 
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simplor or more completdy dddtcated to tbi; ge octal gdod. There wad a 

meetiDg jo New York last fall of the Federa^lba Com- 
Oatline mttcee. The persons who actually attended it represeoted 

of FIaii. officially the following aociettes : the Architectural League 

of America, which was represented by tts President ; the 
League for Social Service^ which was represented by its President ; the 
American League £or Civic ImproveEitent* which was represented by a mem- 
ber of the Eitecntive Committee; the National Municipal League, which was 
represented by your Secretary ; and the American Park and Outdoor Art 
Association* which was represented by its Secretary There was a prolonged 
and informal discussion regarding ibe possiblhty and scope of the Federation, 
and it was ^oally agreed that the consonance of opinion might be eiipressed 
in the following words : That such a federation should be established, that it 
should have a headquarters that should be s. general bureau of information, 
that the administrative officer of the Federation should be a General Secre- 
tary, who would have charge of this headquarters ; that bis duties would be 

(t} editorial » for it was proposed that the Federation 
Dntiei of should issue an annual report tepresentrog the federated 

Otner&l interests : (2) consul tive, to the end that th^ public ahonld 

ScCretiTT* i*^ ^^ ^^^ office with its inquiries, assured that its questions 

would have intelligent answers or that they would be 
referred to the proper authorities; (3) that bis persooality should be a factor, 
which was interpreted as meaning that he should become widely acquainted 
with the officers of ail the federated societies ; ( 4) that he should serve, when 
to requested to do, in an advisory capacity regarding the conventions and 
cneetings held separately, or unitedly, by the societies federated; {%) that it 
should be bis duty to promote a public knowledge of the movement which he 
rtpresented. doing this by means of articles in the magazines and press ; 
(6) that he should record and make public any important and jntercsling 
special information, this being constantly gathered by separate societies, com- 
mittees or members of such societies, but little known to the general public. 

That is all we want to do. That at present is the full purpose of the 
Civic Alliance^ In saying ibis, 1 do not speak for myself alone. It is not my 
personal idea, but it is that of the Committee representing many national 
•ocJeliea, It is obvious that the work may grow, that if it is a success it may 
develop in a hundred useful ways; but for the present this ts all we ask. 
Let us get together : let us agree to work in harmony ; let us establish between 
lis one great general headquarters to which the groping public may turn for 
mid, As a society, no financial assistance is asked of you* and the maintenance 
ol your separate and individual enislence is earnestly desired. If you com« 
to to the Alliance you will represent its special agency for municipal reform. 
The Alliance will aid you, I believe, as much as you wiU help it. Whenever 
dislressed citizens call upon the Alliance for advice and assistance tn their 
political trials, they will be referred to the National Municipal League, The 
Alliance will be proud and happy to have you to refer lo, Vou will be glad 
to have this central authority referring inquiries to you. There is, 1 believe. 
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a great opportunity for great good, by all stand tag together in this way. Will 
not yon stand with the rest of us in establishing the AUlance ? 

It was moved and carried, that the paper from C. C. Brown, of Imdiaoap^ 
olis, on the same snbject* be received and printed as part of the proceedings, 

Tita Chairman : If there ts no objection, it will be so ordered. (See Ap- 
pendix for Mr. Brown's paper.) 

Mr. Horace E, Deming, of New York, was called to the Chair« and intio- 
duced, as the next speaker, Mr. Rlcha.rd!;on. 

Me, RrcHAfiDSON : Whii« I am heartily in favor of a Civic Alliance between 
the various associations formed for the purpose of improving municipal condi- 
tions, a somewhat hurried perusal and consideration of Mr. McFarland's 
forcible and interesting paper on "The Federation of Civic Forces," and of 
the plan to which he refers, has suggested to my mind a few points or queries 
which may merit some at tent ion. 

In the 6rst place, I think that, even if we should all agree that the prop^osed 
Constitution is absolute Zy perfect, a better impression will be produced if thfi 
di Cerent national organizations shall be invited to take part 
Snggtfited in the discussion and preparation of a plan before they are 

Procedure « required to decide upon its acceptance or rejection. As tt is 

desirable to avoid delay, I would suggest that the National 
Municipal League now appoint, and that each of the other national organiza* 
tions named in this connection shall be invited to appoint, one or more dele- 
gates to discuss and prepare, and with discretionary power to approve and 
accept, a plan or Constitution and By-laws for such a Civic Alliance as has 
been proposed. It might also be well to authorize the President of the 
League or its Executive Committee to appoint some one to act as a trustee or 
representative of the League when the Alliance has been formed. 

In the second place, I incline to the opinion that the proposed Constitution 
can be made more satisfactory and attractive by going more into detail and 
by having somewhat more liberal and democratic provisions in regard to tho 
representation and voting powers of the subscribing organizations. It mighi 
be well to provide for the election of some trustees by some system of 
correspondence or by an annual meeting of delegates from such associations. 

Thirdly, 1 think there should be provisions regulating withdrawals and the 
submission and adoption or rejection of future amendments. 

In the fourth place, it appears to me that in the sentence beginning with 
the word^, "The design of the proposed Alliance is to bring about a federation 
of ex:isting organizations," the use of the word " federation '' without any such 
qualifying adjective as ultimate, would tend to give an impression that would 
be, at this time, misleading, or at least premature, I would rather substitute 
something to the effect that the design is to provide an association which will 
be a means for sharing inFormation, and for promoting mutual knowledge, 
discussion and voluntary co6peration among eri sting organizations, and will 
tend to eliminate unnecessary duplication of effort, and to secure greater 
efficiency than is now possible. 

While there are many associations which cotild be combined with ad van- 
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tage, the obsuci«s in the way of securing, in the near futurep any thing like a 
general federation or consolidation of existing organiza- 
Pttcticol tions. with a central control, are practically insuperable. 

Difficult leB, Even if it ^ere possible to overcome snch minor difficulties 

as the iButoal jealousies and misunderstandings between 
rival associations and the desire ot managers and employee!i to hold positions 
of prominence or profit, we should still be confronted with the fact that 
mmnicipal conditions differ so widely that the lines of effort which are most 
important or most feasible in one city are unnecessary or unavailable in 
another. We should also find that it is only by having many different kinds of 
societies that it h practicable to secure adequate stipport from citizens, who 
hold entirely different views in regard to the objects which ought to be aimed 
at and the methods which ought to be adopted For the removal of these 
difficulties we ixiust rely mainly upon the gradual improvement, and the there- 
fore increasing similarity of municipal conditions and upon the slow develop- 
ment of civic conscience and civic intelligence. These processes are necessarily 
far from rapid* but t believe that the proposed Alliance can be made aa 
important factor in promoting the desired results. It can also do much toward 
obtaining a larger measure of active cooperation between organizations formed 
for entirely distinct purposes, but having a common interest in securing an 
honest, economical progressive and intelligent administration of city govern* 
ments, and in opposing every form of fraud and municipal corruption, and 
anything that may affect the purity of the ballot or lessen its e0ect]vene33 as 
an authoritative expression of the will of the sovereign people, 

Thk CHAiaMAK : Now, gentlemen, this topic is one of very considerable 
importance to the National Municipal League, aa welj as to other stmilaT 
organ itations, and its discussion from the Hoof is in order. 

Mr Hicmardson : I would suggest that the National Municipal League 
mboold now appoint^^that is. autbori^^e the appointment of* — a committee to 
cooperate with similar committees to be appointed from other national organi- 
sations in formulating aome plan for the better coordination of these varions 
forces for municipal betterment 

Mr Woooruff i t desire to olTer the following as a 
substitute resolution : 



fi Ddoraement 
Of GlTle 
Alliance. 



A^esoiifed, That the National Municipal League approve 
the syggestion of a Civic Alliance and that the Executive 
Committee be authorized to take such steps as may. in its 
judgment, be desirable and necessary to carry it into eaecution. 
This resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr Wooohufp : The following letter from the secretary of the Municipal 
Art Society of Chicago touches a matter of interest and importance and should 
therefore be laid before all members : 



Chicago. April 20, 1901- 
Df€ir Mr. tVoodruff: 

Your invitation of March 24 to the Municipal Art League of Chicago to 

a delegate to attend the Convention of the National Municipal League^ 
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at Detroit, on the 22d, 23d and 24th of April, was duly received and laid 
before the Board of Directors at its meeting on the i6th inst. The Board 
accepted* the invitation and delegated Mr. J. S. Dickerson. who will present 
this as his credential, to represent the League. 

As an evidence of one instance of Municipal Reform accomplished by this 
League, Mr. Dickerson will lay before the Convention a copy of the boiler 
inspection and smoke prevention ordinance,* adopted by 
Smoke the City Council of Chicago on the 23d of March, which is 

PreYMItioil. now a law and will go into efifect on the first of May. 

Except a few amendments adopted at the Council meeting 
on that date, the ordinance represents the result of two years' continual effort 
on the part of the Municipal Art League, of Chicago, to get a law that will 
make it feasible to give Chicago a pure and clear atmosphere, and thereby 
encourage the effort for municipal art and make it appreciable when we get 
it. In another sense, it will be a preventive of the many lamentable boiler 
explosions with which we have been afflicted from time to time. Even with 
the amendments that were added to it, we believe that it will be effective in a 
short time in accomplishing these results, and we recommend it to all other 
municipalities that have to contend with the smoke nuisance. 

Respectfully yours, 

Pbter B. Wight, Secretary. 

The meeting then adjourned until Thursday morning at 10 o'clock. 



THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 

The League met, pursuant to adjournment, Thursday, April 23, in the 
Turkish Room of the Hotel Cadillac, Vice-president Charles Richardson 
presiding. 

The Chairman : The meeting will come to order. The first business 
before us is the report of the Nominating Committee. 

Mr. Francis Bacon Jambs, of Cincinnati : Before presenting the report of 
the Nominating Committee, I desire, on its behalf, to recommend the adoption 
of a resolution creating the office of Honorary President. 
Slection of We find, in the history of the organization, that some men 

Ofllcers. have served a great many years in certain offices and are no 

longer able to give their time and attention to the detail 
work, but whose names are a tower of strength to the organization. I there- 
fore offer the following resolution : 

"Be it resolved, by the National Municipal League, that the office of 
Honorary President be created.*' 

Mr. Woodruff : I second the motion. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 



Copies of this ordinance can be had of Mr. Wight from his office, 11 12 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Chicago, Illinois.— Editor. 
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Ml, JAMBS : The members of the National Municipial Leaf eei by your 
Committee on Nomia»tions, sttbmlt Ihe foUowing oomiciatioas for the ensuing 
year ; 
To National Mumiofal Lragu^ : Detroit. April tj. 190J. 

GeniUmen : The undersigned Committee on Norainatioiis submit the fol- 
lowing Dominations for Ih^ ansuing year : 

Honorary President, James C* Carter, New York. 
WomiBAtltig President, Charles J« Bonaparte, Baltimore. 

Comnilttee '9 F i rst Vi ce- pres iden t , C barles H ich ardson^ Ph i lade I phta . 

fieport. Second Vice-president, Samuel B. Capen^ Boston. 

Third Vice-president, Thomas N- Strong* Potlland, Oregon. 

Fourth Vice-president, H Dickson Bruns, New Orleans. 

Fifth Vice-president* Edmund J. James, Chicago. 

Secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff^ Philadelphia, 

Treasnrer, George Burnham, Jr., Philadelphia. ' 

Executive Committee — Horace E* Deming, New York. Chairman ; Wil- 
liam G, Low, Brooklyn: George W. Guthrie, Pittsburg; Harry A. Garfield. 
Cleveland: Hecior Mcintosh, Philadelphia: William P. Bancroft, Wilming- 
ton : Dudley Tibhets, Troy: John A. Butler, Milwaukee; Oliver McClintock, 
Pittsburg: Harry T. Atkins, Cincinnati; Harry B, French, Philadelphia; 
Albert B, Hart, Cambridge; John Davis, Deiroit ; James L. Blair, St- Louis : 
J. Horace McFartand, Karrisbnrg ; David H. Lawrence, Duluth; Elliot Hunt 
Pendelton. Cincinnati. Respectfully, 

Francis B, James, Chmirman. 

Ms. James. Mr. Chairman, I now move you that the Secretary be in- 
structed to cast a ballot for the nominees as submitted by the Committee on 
Nominations. 

This motion, duly seconded, was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Woodruff : I desire to announce that I have cast the nsaiiimoui 
ballot of the League for the following officers and Executive Committee : 

Honorary President, James C. Carter, New York. 

president, Charles J Bonaparte, Baltimore, 

First Vice-president, Charles Richardson, Philadelphia, 

Second Vice-president, Samuel B, Capwn, Boston, 

Third Vice- president, Thomas N. Strong, Portland, Oregon* 

Fonrth Vice- president, H. Dickson Bruns, New Orleans. 

Fifth Vice- president, Edmund J. James, Chicago. 

Secretary, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia. 

Treasurer, George Burn ham. Jr., Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee— Horace E Deming, New York, Chairman: Wil- 
liam G. Lxm, Brooklyn: George W Guthrie, Pittsburg; Harry A. Garfield, 
Cleveland; Hector Mcintosh, Philadelphia; WtUiam F. Bancroft, Wilming- 
100: Dudley Tjbbetav Troy ; John A. Butler, Milwaukee ; Oliver McClintock, 
Pitubnrg , Harry X Atkins. Cincinnati ; Harry B> French, Philadelphia ; 
Albert B. Hart, Cambridge; John Davis, Detroit: James L. Blatr, St. L^uii : 
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J. Horace McFarland. Harrisburg ; David H. Lawrence, Duluth ; Elliot Hunt 
Pendelton, Cincinnati. 

The Chairman : The officers and Executive Committee, as nominated by 
the Committee, are elected, and will serve for the ensuing year and until their 
successors are elected. We will now have the pleasure of hearing a paper on 
" The Municipal Situation in the Philippines," written by Captain Edwards, 
Chief of the Insular Bureau, War Department, and edited and read by Dr. 
Paul S. Reinsch, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Reinsch then read a paper on " The Municipal Situation in the 
Philippines." (See Appendix.) 

Thb Chairman : We will now listen to the reading of a paper on " In- 
struction in Municipal Government," by Dr. John A. Fairlie, of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Dr. Fairlie then read a paper on " Instruction in Municipal Government." 
(See Appendix.) 

The Chairman : The subject we have just heard so excellently considered 
will be discussed by Mr. J. B. Davis, Principal of the Detroit Central High 
School. 

Mr. Davis then delivered an address on "The Teaching of municipal 
government in the High Schools of Our Large Cities. " (See Appendix.) 

Thb Chairman : I don't think the National Municipal League, or, in fact, 
any organization, can consider a more important subject than the one that is 
now before us, — the instruction of young men in the principles of municipal 
government. We have another paper in this connection, on "The School 
City," by Wilson L. Gill, Supervisor of Morals in Cuba during the American 
occupation. Mr. Gill is not here, but Mr. Stevens, of Cleveland, has kindly 
consented to read this paper. After that we will try to have a few minutes for 
discussion, although we must get into this morning's session the paper on 
"The St. Louis Disclosures," by Mr. Blair. 

Mr. Stevens then read Mr. Gill's paper on "The School City." (See 
Appendix. ) 

Mr. Burnham : If I am permitted at this time, I should like to present 
the following resolution on behalf of the Executive Committee : — 

Resolved, That the Committee on Instruction in Municipal Government 
in American Educational Institutions be continued, with power to carry on its 
work, especially in connection with the secondary and elementary schools of 
the country ; and that the Executive Committee have power to appoint a 
chairman, and such additional members of said Committee as it may deem 
to be necessary. 

Mr. Woodruff : In seconding this motion, I would like to say that the 
necessity for appointing a new chairman of the Committee grows out of the 
fact that President Brown feels that as a college man he is not so well 
equipped to deal with the introduction of courses in the secondary and ele- 
mentary schools ; and while he is willing to serve on the Committee, he felt 
that some one identified with the public school system should be appointed 
as Chairman in his place. In view of the fact that a new phase of the 
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subject ii to b« t&ken up* a reorgaoi nation of tbe Committee Is tberelore 
needed^ 

Wbjle on DPj fe«t I desife to say Ibat Mr- Gill is prevented from being 
here because be is engaged m Philadelphia m tbe introduction of the scboq] 
city there. I have seen one of the school cities. It is a very interesting sight. 
Every question was decided by vote. The whole discipHne of the school was 
conducted by the girls and boys, and the only part the teachers took in it 
was that of acting a? sherifl^s to put into execution the will of the pupils. 

Mr Deming : In seconding this resolution, and by way of suggestion, 
permit me to say that many of us who have bad occasion to find the proper 
places for tbe education of our own boys and girls have 
Self*reliftnce« been impressed by the fact that in many schools the chil- 

dren are not given ^uMctent opportunity to develop the 
habit of self-reliance. Everything is prescribed. It has been my experience 
that it is extremely dlMcult to bud a school to which you could send a boy 
or girl of eight or nine years of age, where tbey will have any opportunity 
for the development of the principle of self-reliance. Mr. Gill has put bis 
finger on what seems to me to be tbe weak spot in tiie American public 
school system. Whether bis school city is a feasible thing or not is another 
question ; but it is a fact that our boys and girls everywhere are not given 
opportunities by the institutions themselves for training in self-reliance^ and 
therefore in self-respect and charity toward the opinions of others. Without 
dwelling longer on the subject* I trust that our Committee having io charge 
the study of thb question will devote lomt attention to this point, and 
possibly be able to make some practical recommendation. 

Tub CHAiRbtAN : I will put off submitting the resolution to a vote for 
a few minutes, as one or two gentlemen deitre to make some comments on 
the subject we have been cousiderfng. We will be unable to give more than 
a very few minutes to them, perhaps only three or foor minutes to a 
speaker, and only two or three speakers, because we mnst have Mr Blair '» 
paper on '*The Disclosures in St. Louis/* this morning, as be is obliged to 
leave the city. I will call on Mr. Hugo S. Grosser. Municipal Librarian and 
Statistician, of Chicago. 

Mr Gnos^^ie : Being myself very naucb interested in instruetton in 
mnnjcipal government, it occurred to me that the two speakers dwelt chiefiy 
upon the instruction in our high schools. Tbey both 
lostructiOQ tn stated that tbe chief object of such instruction should be 
the Lower to turn out good citizens The fact is, that only a very 

Schooli, small percentage of our children ever get as far as the 

high schools : a great mass of the children in this 
country do not get beyond the elementary schools, and I believe it would be 
good work, good paying work, for tbe League to devote its attention to the 
iotrodnction of instracttoo in civil and municipal government into oar ele^ 
meotary schools. 

1 don't believe that the pupils of tbe sixth, ^venth and eighth grades,— 
the three upper grades of our common schools, — are wholly incapable of being 
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introduced tD the system, to a know ledge of our municLpal goverQcnant m a 
simple way ; aod I was very much pleased to hear the paper on the school 
city* because I believe that that is one of the lines that can be pursued. I 
have per^aal cognic^nce of that system iu several schools to Cbicago. 
where it has been iotroduced. I koow of two com moo schools where they 
have adopted the system of the school city. The uoderlytog cause of the 
lack of instructioQ ia mtioicipal goveromeut, I believe, arises from the fact 
that our teachers, as a rtile, know nothing about muuicipal govern men t* aod 
I most S3.y that moat American citizens know oothing ol mnnicipal 
goverutnent. 

I have, in my own experience, come into contact with some of the most 
promtnenl business men in a community, who, whenever they came into 
touch with the mtioicipal government, displayed such gross ignorance 
of municipal conditions that I was surprised. In the Normal School in 
Chicago^ the teachers now andergo a course of training in municipal f^overn- 
ment given by Professor Thurston. I have had occasion to meet a number 
of students who come to the office to get information^ and have thus been 
able, in the last two or three years, to follow step by step the advancement in 
this branch. I very often meet teachers in public schools who know nothing of 
the subject, aod I believe we ought to induce the school authorities to make 
that a subject of examination for teachers, — to require a knowledge in mu< 
nicipal government r In order that they may be able to impart such knowledge 
to the pupils. They can acquire it as easily as lots of 
iDBtmction of boys of ten or eleven years can study national govern- 
TeaChers. ment, and they can understand it, and they will understaod 

it. They ought to be able to understand the simplest 
forma of municipal government^ if instructed in the proper way, and I would 
like to see the school auihoriiies make it a requirement of teachers to be tA 
possession of sufficient knowledge of municipal government to impart it to 
their pupils. 

I cannot fail to make one more suggestion thai occurred to me while Mr. Davis 
was reading bis paper, and that is in regard to the method to be pursued. 
It is in regard to studying the evils simply of municipal government. I have 
never been satisfied with the study of any one subject by studying the evils 
thereof. I 6nd this, — that, on account of the ignorance in municipal affairs* 
the municipal officer is looked upon by the public in general as,^ — welt as a 
thief,— to lay the least, as a boodle r, as some one that is dishonest. That is 
the usual conception of public officers among the most of the population : if 
a man is a city official,— well he is a City Hall man^ he is no good, to use 
the vernacular This conception is nourished in our schools. I believe 
every municipal government has about it points of commendation that we 
should rather point out, those points of which we may be proud in our respec- 
tive cities, and let the evils come in a lesser way* 

Thh Chairman : If no one else wishes to discuss this subject at this lime* 
in view of our being so crowded for time, I will put Mr. BurnhAm's motion. 

The motion was put and unanimously adopted. 
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Thk Chairman : If Mr. Blair will now read his paper oa ''Th« Sl Louis 
Dtsclosares/' we shall be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. Blair here read a paper upon '*The St. Louis Disclosares/ ' (See 
; Appendix, ) 

Thk CuAimMAH : We have another ttem on the program for this morning, 
•Q tit led *' Brief Recitals oE Recent Municipal Eitpedences/' I have no donbt 
they would be very interesting, but the hour for adjourumeut has arrived, and 
we shall have to put tbetn over until this afternooa. Mr. Deming has kindly 
consented to act as Chairman of the meeting this afternoon, and we wUl now 
adjourn nmll 3,|o. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 



The League niel» pursuant to adjournment^ at 2.30 p. h., Thursday, April 
tj« in the Turkish Room o£ the Cadillac Hotel ; Horace E. Deming, Esq. , of 
New York, in the Chair, 

Turn CuAiRMAK : The first papwr this afternoon under the general title of 
''Uniform Muuictpal Accounting/' to which topic the afteruoou session will 
be devoted, will be from Dr. Hart well, City Statistician of Boston, and Chair* 
man of the League's Committee 00 Uniform Municipal Accountiug- 

Dr. Hart welt then presented a report on the subject of '* Uniform Munici- 
pal AccguDiin^ and Statistics/' (See AppendiK. ) 

The Chmhican; WhOe Dr. Hartwell was giving us 
Municlptl his report on the present methods iu vogue in our cities 

AccOEtltiDg. of creating statistics, a letter was received from Mr. 

Blacklock, a member of our Committee on Municipal 
Accotiotingi containing news from Baltimore that t think you will be glad 
to hear : 

" By this mail, i have the pleasure of sending you a copy of the report of 
our City Comptroller, Hon, James H. Smith, for the fiscal year ending De- 
e«mber jt^ 1902. It seems to me that this is pretty good work for our city in 
the hue of uniform municipal accounting, and I believe that our ComptroUer 
is the first to publish, as the voluntary work of his office^ a statement of his 
tccounts arranged according to the schedule of the League. Next August the 
League of American Muntcipalities meets here, and this report will be one of 
the leading topics under discussion. Naturally it wilt serve as a practical 
working model for all those city officials who may be disposed to take up the 
mbiect/' 

Mr Grosser : Before you proceed, allow me to announce that I am the 
bearer of a number of copies of the Comptroller's Report of Chicago, which 
you will find, upon examination, follows very closely upon the lines suggested 
by the League. The copies are here for distributioti among those who are 
ioterested. 

Till Ck AIR WAK ; We will now listen to a paper on ''Chicago Acconnting 
Roforn),'* prepared bj Dr. F. A. Cleveland, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
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which will be read by Dr. Sparling, of the Wisconsin University, likewise a 
member of the League's Committee. 

Dr. Sparling then read Dr. Cleveland's paper, " Chicago Accoanting 
Reform." (See Appendix.) 

Thb Chairman : It would seem, then, that the National Municipal League, 
composed of dreamers, has made a contribution of a million dollars a year to 
the City of Chicago. I hope some of these Chicago men present will let 
Chicago understand that fact. 

Mr. Grosser : Thank you, we will. 

Thb Chairman : I think a one per cent contribution annually from Chi- 
cago's savings to the Treasurer of the League would enable us to do a public 
work of increasing value to Chicago and her citizens. The next paper is en- 
titled " The Ohio Accounts Under the New Bill and the New Code,*' and will 
be read by Mr. Harvey S. Chase, of Boston, a member of our Accounting 
Committee, who has done valuable work throughout the country in both 
extending and introducing the schedules of the National Municipal League on 
municipal accounting. 

Mr. Chasb : I have here some fifty copies of the Baltimore Reports which 
have been spoken of, and also a number of copies of the Report of the City of 
Cambridge, just published, which is along the lines of the schedules. If 
members would like copies of these to follow as my paper goes on they may 
have them. Here are also some reports, that came with those documents, also 
for distribution. 

Dr. Hartwell's explanation of the difficulties which surround those who are 
endeavoring to introduce uniform accounting throughout the country, or in 
our particular cities, reminds me of a statement which was made by 
Governor Nash, in our recent meeting, when we were discussing the schedules 
which were about to be adopted by the Ohio cities. He said : " Mr. Chase, 
were your schedules built on the new arithmetic, containing the new multipli- 
cation table ? " I said, " No. What is the new multiplication table ? " He 
said: "Haven't you heard anything of the new arithmetic, and the new 
multiplication table ? It is : 

' ' Ten mills make one combine ; 

"Ten combines make one trust ; 
' * Ten trusts make one merger ; 

"Ten mergers make one magnate; 

"One magnate makes all the money." 

Mr. Chase then read his paper on "The Ohio Accounts Under the New 
Bill and the New Code." (See Appendix. ) 

Mr. John A. Butlbr. Milwaukee : I should like the liberty, with the per- 
mission of the Chairman, to present, at this time, the report of the Auditing 
Committee, as I shall be obliged to leave the meeting early. 

Thb Chairman : We will try to get your report in this session. If there 
are no questions, we will now listen to a paper on one of the topics that has 
given rise to lots of discussion and differences of opinion, — the question of 
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whether cHtt» nboutd undertake the ownership, and, if the ownership, the/ 
should uodertake the fiQaaagement and cootrol of gas, electric Hghtiag and 
water plants. It is ooe of the live questions for consideration by municipal 
reformers. The paper has been prepared by Mr. M. N. Baker, o£ the " En* 
gineering News/* a gentleman who has spent a good deal of time upon the 
subject, and will be read by Mr. Howard C Beck* Deputy Comptroller of 
Detroit After Mr. Beck ha^ read the paper he will make some comments 
of his own upon the same general subject. 

Mr, Beck theQ read Mr. Baker's i>aper, on "What Has Been Done Toward 
Uniform Accounts for Street Railway, Electric and Gas Lighting and Water- 
works Systems. ' (See Appendix. ) 

Mr. Beck : The Chairman stated thai I was to make some few remarks 

on the general subject of uniform municipal accounting, which is one in 

which I have been very much interested for the last four 

Detroit or five years^ during whtch time it has been my duty and 

AcCQUDts. privilege to have in band the preparation of the annual 

report of the ComptroUer of this city 

When I began the work I found that the report of the Comptroller, in- 
ftead of embracing a complete history of the finances of the city, embraced 
only a part of the financial transactions; and that a targe number of de- 
partments handled their money independently of the central authorities (the 
ComptroUer, Treasurer and the Common Council) and kept their own book 
accounts, and paid out their moneys as they saw fit, made no report to the 
Comptrollefi, and all the mention of the funds of those departments in the 
Comptroller's report was of the sums of money turned over to them for 
disbursement. 

It was, in my mind, a very unsatisfactory way of doing business,*^ an 
unbusinesslike way. It seemed to me that the financial transactions of 
the city should be centralized in one disbursing officer, should pass through 
one auditing olTicer, and that the best interests of the city would be very 
freatJy conserved if such a system could be brought about. 

To that end, in 1B97 we secured the passage by the Legislature of acti 
covering four departments of the municipality, bringiog them under this 
system of central control. This left three departments of the city,^the 
Board of Education, the Public Library Department and the Water-work« 
Department, — still under the old system 

This spring we took the matter up again, and, after spending some few 

days at the capital, secured the passage of bills covering the first two named ; 

and there is pending at the present time, in the Senate, a bill covering the 

.Water-works Department, of the city, requirtng that its finances shall paat 

'through the hands of the Comptroller and the City Treasurer 

There are some features of the bill which the department very strenuously 
objected to, and its objection has resulted in the bill at the present time 
being held up. I have no positive assurance at the present time that the 
bill wil] pass; but it has been approved by the City Council and the city 
ofilcers, and it will be our earnest effort lo secure its parage. When thai 
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is done it will mean dollars saved for the city ; and it will be my end, if I 
have the privilege to make up the report after this bill has passed, to lay out 
the report of the Comptroller along the lines of the general schedule which 
the League has adopted. [Applause.] 

I might say that our report as it stands, embracing the departments 
which it does, while not modeled exactly according to the League's classifica- 
tions. is at the same time, of the same general tenor, and is put in such 
shape that an ordinary person who is not conversant with municipal affairs 
can sit down and pick up that report, and in a few minutes have a general 
knowledge of the financial transactions of the city. It is so made to put 
this information in such shape that a person does not have to be an expert 
accountant or financier to find out what it means ; to put it in such shape 
that every taxpayer may know just where his money has gone. If there is 
anybody who is entitled to that information it is the man who puts up the 
money, for he is a stockholder in the corporation. 

There is just one other thing that I want to speak of in this connection, 
and that is the annual budget. The budget is the foundation of the report. 

That is to say, the budget ought to be prepared on the 
The Budget. same general lines on which the report is to be prepared. 

so that one will merge into the other. We have been 
trying to have each department of the government, in preparing its esti- 
mates, prepare them all along one general line ; and we have been partly, 
although not entirely, successful in this respect. I think by another year 
we shall be able to secure the passage of an ordinance which will invest the 
Comptroller with authority to indicate in what form the budget shall be 
prepared ; and when the appropriations for the year are made the books will 
be kept in the same way that the appropriations are made, and the report 
will be made to show the expenditures, and give those appropriations; and 
I think when we get all this accomplished we shall feel that our efforts have 
certainly not been in vain. 

The Chairman: Our further business this afternoon will be '* Brief 
Recitals of Recent Municipal Experiences" in Cincinnati, Milwaukee and 

Cleveland. Before entering upon that part of the after- 
Progress of noon's program, it seems to me proper to call attention to 

Accounting the fact that this National Municipal League Committee 

Reform. on Uniform Accounting of Municipalities was organized 

in December. 1900. It has been in existence not yet two 
years and a half, and the record of its achievements is very notable. If I 
misstate. I hope some member will correct me. I do not suppose that this 
is a complete catalogue, but I quote from the papers, and the remarks to-day. 
that the schedules offered by this Committee have met with so much favor 
that Cambridge, Brookline, Boston and Chicago have had their accounts 
made up according to these schedules. This is true also of Providence in 
Rhode Island, and of Baltimore ; and in Ohio a bill has been passed adopting 
these schedules and applying them to every city of Ohio ; and we just hear 
from the Comptroller's department of Detroit, that these schedules have met 
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with favor here, and that the accoaats of the department will pre^ntly 
conform to some of the schedules. 

The Cbairinait of the Comniittee in the interim^ In his talk tella as 
that they are still at work, and I propose that we keep them at work, and 
that we continue that Committee, Persoaalljp I wish to state that their 
work will not be completed unless it puts into some volume of conveiiieat 
and compact size the results of Its deltberaiionSp so that they may be opea 
for the informatiou and instruction of every person in the United States 
interested in this most iruportaot branch of muuicipal admmistration. The 
Chairmaa will be very glad to eutertajn a motion to continue tbat Com- 
mittee's work. 

Mr. Davis: I make such a motion. 

Mm^ Woodruff. Id behalf of the Committee, of which t have been a 

member, permit me to say tbat a volume bearing on 

ReiOltitiOD of municipal accountiog has been under consideratiou. The 

Cpntintunce'r Committee has hesitated to proceed along these lines 

for the reason of^a lack of formal expre$tion of the 

League upon the subject. 

The whole subject of municipal accounting is complicated by local con- 
ditions Every time a schedule has been published it has been subjected to 
revision, and it is a question whether we are ready to put out a hnal form. 
This is another reason why no volume has been prepared If, however, Mr. 
Davis will permit to be made a part of and included in his motion the sug- 
gestion that the Com mh tee take into cons ide rat ton as early as possible 
the publication of a volume bearing on municipal accounting, I will second 
his motion. We have a number of valuable papers that will form a basis 
for such a volume. 

Turn CiiAiiti^AN : I understand it is moved aud seconded that th^ Commit- 
tee t>e continued, and that they be requested to take into consideration the 
publication of a %olume embodying the results of its work, with power to take 
steps to that end. 

The motion was put and carried. 

Tub Chairman : We will now hear reports from three typical cities, — 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee and Pittsburg, — covering recent municipal experiences. 
The report covering Cincinnati will be given by Mr. Harry T, Atkins, President 
of the State Board of Commerce. 

Ma, ATKms ; The situation in Ohio was well set forth in the paper of Dr. 
Hartwell and in return for the compliment f think that It would be only a 
graceful thing to say to the members of this National 
CinctlLBAti. Municipal League that the body which sent me here de- 

sires you very much to be its guests at your neici annual 
meeting : and it ts my province to invite you all there and to promise you the 
conrtesies of the citizens of Cincinnati In doing this, I think it is only right 
for me to say some good things of our city, aud I shall proceed along that 
line. 

Understanding something of your purposes and desires, it is my siinple 
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datj aad pleasure, in the very few minates allotted to me, to assare yoa that 
the results of jour literature, discussions and deliberations 
Optimiam are already bearing fruit ; and I come to you with en- 

AS to Future. couraging reports from my own city, Cincinnati, which 
leads me to indulge in optimism of the highest plane con- 
cerning the future of municipal government in the cities of the United States. 
Gibbon, the historian, writes that "Rome decayed because the world 
needed a new race of men." The sturdy men of Rome, through centuries of 
▼ice, lust and indulgence, degenerated into weaklings. I believe, in this 
instance, history will not repeat itself in our Republic ; for already there are 
springing into existence men whose best energies and thought are devoted to 
the cure of ills in our municipal a£fairs. In the first place. I speak as 
a representative of the Business Men's Club of Cincinnati, one of whose 
number has coined a new word — philofolist, a city -lover. 
Philopolist. With this thought and inspiration, upon every letter- 

head, envelope and menu is our emblem : "A winged 
wheel." denoting progress, our motto, "For the honor and glory of Cin- 
cinnati." These emblems of civic pride have encouraged over a thousand 
of our very best citizens to become members of an organization whose power 
and influence is being felt in every department of our city's government and 
without regard to any political affiliation. Every member, in his inmost soul, 
stands for civic righteousness. 

We believe in our city t>ecause of her wonderful credit. In 1899 Cincinnati 
placed on the market an issue of 3 per cent water-works bonds, in the sum of 
$1,000,000. This entire issue was taken by a syndicate of 
Cincilliiati. Cincinnatians at a premium of $23,939. In 1901 she 

again placed an issue of the same character of bonds, and 
again a home syndicate took the entire issue at the increased premium of 
$24.039. — an enviable record indeed, and one but rarely equaled. Philadel- 
phia tried it. after noting Cincinnati's success. She was compelled to with- 
draw the issue of her bonds, because not one ofifer was made, either at home 
or abroad, for the same.* 

In 1902. Cincinnati refunded $7,800,000 of her Cincinnati Southern Rail- 
way bonds, bearing 7 and 'j-f^ per cent interest, and floated the new bonds 
successfully at 3^ per cent, the entire issue being taken by a New York syn- 
dicate at a premium of $297.561. — a like showing was never made by any other 
American city. The pertinent question may be asked. What higher civic 
pride can be claimed than in the knowledge of highest 
Municipal municipal credit ? — a credit due to the substantial im- 

Credit. provements by substantial men ; to wise laws governing the 

provision of sinking funds, and an admirable system of 
the auditor's accounting, examination and correction of all collections and 
disbursements of the city's funds. Cincinnati is unique among the cities of 

• Philadelphia did float her bonds at less than 3 per cent. One issue, however, happened 
to be ofiered at a period oi sudden and unexpected acute stringency, and so was withdrawn 
for the time being.— Edito*. 
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Ibe world in tlie owDcrship of ber CinciQna.ti Southern Railw^jr. ^*AU rciads 
led to Rome-^and along her Appian Way Ihe world came to pay her tribute.'* 
SOp upon her highway of traffic, Cincinnati holds the trade and distributes her 
manufacturas in Ihe territory of the SotithUnd : and^ ip turn, through the 
integrity of her trustees, this year will fe<:eive the muniBcent rental of 
$r,090.0€o, used to reduce the rate of her taxation 

Another unusual feature is the city's ownership of the water-works. 
These activities were, at one time, almost wrecked for political purposes in 
the interest of private monopoly I but a law was passed de man ding that 
this plant be put In the best of condition and then offered to the highest 
bidder. This, together with the vigilance of our citizens, caused the entire 
action to be showu in its true light, continuing the owner- 
Monlcipal ship of this magnificent property in the city. Our municipal 

OwQ^ihip, lighting and beating is conducted by a private corporation, 

under certain limitationi and control Our street-car ^i^ 
tern* enjoying a long franchise by a private corporation, paid into the City 
Treasury in igea, $165, 117. 40. This corporation can, however, elect to pay 
forty cents per lineal foot license, instead of this tax on gross receipts. The 
monicipal activities of Cincinnati, supported by a levy of taites and incotnes 
from other sources, are our water- works as named, police, fire department, 
hospital. Infirmary, House of Ftefuge. streets, work-house, parks and markets, 
which, with provision for sinking fund and interest, yielded a total income in 
ig02 of l9>900,434.38, and disbursements of $3,745,751.99; leaving a balance 
Id 1903 of $t»i54t<^2 $gi — which large receipts and disbursements are sub- 
ject to examination every seven days, every penny of which must come through 
ibe anditor* and be duly accounted for. 

The State Examiner of Ohio complimems this systern above any other 
metbed in our State, and urges that the same system be adopted throughout 
the State. The balances of moneys on hand April i, 1903, subject to check « 
were f 1.176,089.93, duly held by three national banks, each and every trans^ 
action involved being confirmed by an expert examiner appoiated by, and 
required to report to. the Board of Legislation ; there being during 1902 
forty-ihree such examinations. 

The income from tales and other sources includes licenses of all kinds, 
wach ms are obtained from the liquor law, rents from wh^rvest vehicles^ 
and the like, 

Onr city i^ deficient in her park systems, but public opinion, however, 

is steadily growing. It bos been held back by our city's position, 

physically; our residences and homes overflowing, from 

Parki* the natural ba.sin of her occupancy to the hilltops 

beyond. The congested portion of our city beneath 

itbe hilb has been overlooked. Playgrounds are meeting with public 

favor, and are strongly urged and being located ; the improvement of 

tenemeni bouses and suburban homes for the poor has been constantly 

agitated, and the safety and sanitary conditions of all properties are closely 

and carefully scanned. 
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On the first Monday in May the new Manicipal Code goes into effect in 
oor city, — a code broad enough in its scope to encoorage our citizens in the 

hope that a still brighter and better era is to dawn in her 
The history. A code was suggested by the Ohio State Board 

Vew Code. of Commerce ; the new one continues the merit system in 

our police and fire departments. It provides for the elec- 
tion of a mayor, a president of the council, a treasurer and solicitor for two 
years, and a city auditor for three years, a Department of Public Senrice 
and a Department of Public Safety, the latter to be appointed by the mayor, 
but bt'fariisam. Under this Department of Public Safety, the merit system 
in the police and fire departments will be rigidly enforced, and all applicants 
for such classified service shall be subjected to examinations. Yet. while 
these examinations are required, they are competitive and free to all appli- 
cants, with, however, the highest standards of physical as well as intellectual 
and moral worth. They are conducted as rigidly and on as high a plane as 
the examinations at West Point and Annapolis. The passage of this code, 
while not a perfect instrument in itself, is a step forward in municipal im- 
provement. It is. at least, crystallizing public opinion along the lines that 
national politics are one thing and municipal affairs another. It is a recog- 
nition that a city should be governed from within and not from without : that 
state politics should not dominate city government : but on the same high 
plane of devotion to one's country and loyalty to one's state there may and 
should exist a civic pride. 

The Ohio State Board of Commerce feels a just pride in forming public 
opinion by bringing before our Legislature the need of our municipalities 

for a code, which should be ia itself a charter allowing 
Ohio each city to proceed along its own lines unhindered. 

State Board of believing that manicipal government is ^stmess, not 
Commerce. politics. The day is dawning, and the hope is bright, 

that the humiliating contrast of the n^nnicipal gov- 
ernments abroad and in our American cities will no longer exist. But 
we must select such men as believe in our municipal government and will 
make politics secondary, and leave state and national politics to other times 
and places for settlement. 

Their dominance over the municipalities must cease. 
A hundred cities of Greece, we are told, claimed to be the birthplace of 
Homer (the poet), as they remembered his songs proclaiming the glories of 
Greece. I am sure a hundred of our municipalities will do even greater 
honor to that master mind who will formulate a perfect code and system of 
government for our municipalities. 

Mr. Davis : Before proceeding, I should like to correct one little impres- 
sion. I am very glad that Cincinnati has such good credit as to sell its 3 per cent 
bonds at a premium. The City of Detroit has sold its 3 per cent bonds, for 
the last four years, at a premium. The last bonds were sold for 2.96, which 
is a little better than Cincinnati. 
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The CttAiRMAN : We will now a&k Mr. John A. Butler, of MilwaiUcee, lo 
speak OD '* Recent Municipal Eitperieaces in Milwaukee.*' 

Mr, BoTLEft ; Mr. Cbairmaa and Geutlemea — BeiDg an exceedingly poor 
extemporaneous speaker , I am not perfectly certain whether tbe Chairman 
has designs upoQ the audience or upon myself, in asking me to speak. But 
]«t that be as H may, and whatever my own fate may be, your interests will 
certainly t>e protect^ by the brevity of my remarks. Mr. Charles J. Boaa- 
par le, tbe honored Chairman of our Executive Committeep said with his usual 
felicity at the Milwaukee meeting : " I trust that atl members of tbe League 
will remember that esccessive modesty is a great drawback to utility as a re- 
former. " I may therefore be excused ► speaking upon invitation, for a word 
on tbe nearly threadbare history of the works of the Milwaukee Municipal 
League. There is only one point tn its career of which I 
Hum bar ft tnd have not spoken at one or more of tbe various meetings 

Sncceeft, of our national organization^ and that is tbe relation be- 

tween a umbers and success : and that certainly offers an 
opportunity for sermonizing in a most optimistic vein, and wholly within tbe 
ref ton of actual facts. 

The Milwaukee League was founded in 1S94. A meeting attended by 
&bout four hundred leading citizens was held at tbe Plankinton House, and 
many speeches were made from as many points of view. In the midst of it, a 
brilliant and somewhat eccentric gentleman, in a velvet coat and a crin^soo 
cravat that would have delighted an artist's eye, made a few very pointed, 
and. as it proved, somewhat prophetic remarks He expressed his surprise 
ihai there were so many would-be reformers present who were sunk to the 
armpttt in municipal corruption, possibly unknowingly. His words created 
a good deal of merriment and surprise, and I presume there were some 
citizens present who had been bled by the iniquitous city politicians iQ 
i<>ekiag to secure rights and privileges upon which no price ever should or 
could be set in a thoroughly patriotic community, marked by a sensitive and 
thoroughly active public conscience. I mean thoroughly active at tbe right 
time, and that is, of course, when the *'city fathers " are elected.^— and when 
their characters should he absolutely determined by the most careful and res. 
olute scrutiny. I wish to antidote the pessimistic remarks referred to by saying 
that in their hearts all those present really wanted reform, in a vague and 
general way : but few of them bad reached the altruistic level where they 
1:011 td realize that the general good ts paramount to individual interests. 
They were not all willing to regard matters broadly, and patriotically sacrifice 
imokediate personal advantage (or the greater ultimate advantage which 
inheres in the general public welfare. Nevertheless, the movement flourished, 
and was marked by the number of its adherents* It was almost seasation* 
ally omnipresent in the public prints, against its will and 
MofAl BIFecto* to Its disadvantage, and wat singularly conspicuous for the 
ttbteiice of practical results; at least, results sufficiently 
obvious 10 eicite attention, though the moral eHect of its existence in re- 
straining public officials in »ome degree from doing wrong was probably noi 
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inconsiderable, though not susceptible of measurement. After a jear or more 
of public meetings its numbers began to decrease. The novelty had worn 
out for some, the results of their absence discouraged others ; while, I regret 
to say, still others discovered that they were selling to public institutions, and 
the politicians were shutting ofiF their sales. Self-interest, I regret to say, 
prevented the exhibition of the unselfish patriotism which was so conspicuous 
at Valley Forge, and we sadly parted from our erring brothers. There were 
a few, however, who knew that when merchants felt the efifect of connection 
with us in decreased sales, the League was felt, and it is significant and most 
encouraging that when our numbers began to decrease, our success, as far as 
it went, became assured. We were felt, and, few though we were, we had 
the sympathy of the public, and we held together. We published many 
leaflets and pamphlets which were distributed throughout 
The Milwaukee the state, and particularly in its cities, — forty-two of them. 
League. We embarked in legislation and placed all the employees 

of the Board of Public Works on a merit basis by estab- 
lishing the Civil Service Commission. We secured the enactment of a corrupt 
practices act. We saved the taxpayers many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars by protecting the tax limit of fourteen mills on every dollar of assessed 
valuation, and we were very largely instrumental in securing the passage of a 
new and valuable school board law. We were the first to vigorously protest 
in great public indignation meetings against giving away street railway fran- 
chises, — but in that we failed signally, though our efforts led to a condition 
of public indignation and demonstration which was not very different from 
a miniature civil war. We also failed to secure a modern charter, modeled 
on the lines of the new municipal program, — but we had been educating the 
public mind for years, and now the very men who opposed us, the ring poli- 
ticians, have themselves taken up charter reform on ap- 
The Demand for proved lines, and are at present fighting in the Legislature 
a Hew Charter, for an improved charter for Milwaukee. At various times 
in our history our ideas were incorporated in the party 
platforms, and now better city government is a political issue in Wisconsin, 
and the Mayor of Milwaukee and the Governor of the State are pronounced 
advocates of local self-government as it is understood in the National Munic- 
ipal League. We may not get it at once, or in precisely the form we wish, 
but we shall ultimately get both charter reform and pure city government. 
We shall not get it because of our own numbers, but by virtue of educational 
work, and the force which inheres in sound principles and ideas. 

Blackstone's commentaries were the product of a single man, but they 
are read in every hamlet where the English tongue is spoken. Martin Luther 
stood alone in favor of religious liberty, and his work has 
The Influence reached every fireside in the Christian world. You may 
of Principles. liberate a small particle of musk in this room and pres- 

ently, by virtue of its divisibility and power of expansion, 
the atmosphere will be charged with it. It is the same with principles and 
original ideas. They cannot be resisted. It is not necessary that they should 
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be supported at the outset by a large numerical follow tug. Like the divine 
cness^j^e of Him who walketd by Gait lee, they ttltimately aod intifUably be- 
come at) inspiriog untversai possession, and are irresistible. If the National 
League did nothing more than meet once a year to listen to the vlvtd and In* 
spiring reports of our able Secretary of what is being accomplished in 
various cities* it would uoi exist iu vain* if there were not twenty people 
in the audience which he addressed. Therefore, gentlemen, do not be dis- 
couraged in your various cities, by *' public apathy '' and a small following, 
but look hopefully to the harvest which must and will come from faithful 
educational work, in a vivified and inspired public opinion. It took thirty 
years to abolish slavery, but it was effect ively done at last, and the success 
of genuine municipal reform ts as certain to come in all the cities of this 
country. I thank you. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for your indulgent 
Attention 

The Chairman : Mr. McFarland will give us his impressions of Pittsburg 
and Allegheny from the Harrisburg standpoint. 

Mh. McFarland: There are two political rings in Pittsburg, and the dif- 
fereuce between them might be likened to that existing between the skuuk 
jind the pole-cat- Either is bad enough, in every way, and sufficiently malodor- 
ous, One thing that has been done under these rings, however, is worthy of 
recounting here, because it is an instance of doing things for the people at 
large. 

In Schenley Park, Pittsburg, are situated the great Fhtpps conservatories, 
magnificent glass-houses given to the city by Henry Phipps, one ol the 
Carnegie miUionaires. William Falconer has beeu for 
Fitteburg^s some years the superintendent of all the Pittsburg parks, 

Parki. and he has made them what they are. giving especial 

attention to the arranging, in the conservatories* of won- 
derful flower pic lures for the people He has seen bis pictures in his 
imagi nation as truly as any artist, and has paticutty worked them out. The 
people have visited his wonderful chrysanthemum shows by the hundred 
thousaud, and his Christmas and Easter displays have been evet^ more 
popular On the last Easter Sunday, which was rainy, fifty thousand people 
fttood in line to pass through the conservatories. Mr. Falconer has educatep 
ihem, and he trusts them; there are no signs like '* Don't touch the plants," 
a.nd there are no policemen to keep iu order the quietly moving, deeply 
interested Ibrong, enjoying to the full the beautiful displays of flowers and 
plants prepared for them. The importance of this work is very great, in my 
mind : it shows to hard-handed iron-workers and their families, who havt 
little or no chance to see beautiful things in the woods and fields, what is 
most elevating and satisfying. 

But now for the ring part of ii. Although Mr. Falconer was assured 
that he should never be bothered with politics when he took this work, and 
ailhongh his own position has never been in doubt, yet the constant bother 
tnd annoyance of having to work with ring employees, often entirely in- 
efficient, grew so serious that on the last ring overiurn, when more than two 
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tborrand dtr emplovea were decapitated at one stroke, he reagned. a oon- 
poJTfical frface being offered him ia a great landscape c ei ti tgr y enterprise at 
a higher salary. 

At once the dtj was aroused. The boss of the ring of the day offered 
to pay Mr. Falconer the difference in salary ont of his own pocket, 
and urged him to stay. Bot the able Scotchman, weary with the dis- 
gnsdng grind, tired of haTing to work with those whose only reoommett- 
datioo for place was their "solidity" with the boss in power, persisted in 
his resignation and has retired. He is permitted to name his own succes- 
sor, and is earnestly requested to keep an oversight off the great work he 
has created. 

I mentioo this Pittsburg instsnce primarily to call attention to the value 
of giving the great mass of people something to see. It is done, so fmx as I 
know, only in one other city to any serious extent. The Boston Public 
Gardens are as admirable, in their way, as the Phipps conservatories in 
Pittsburg. 

Ms. WooDKUFF : Mr. Butler was not able to present his report from the 
Auditing Committee, and he has asked me to read it for him : 

Dbtroit. April 23. 1903. 
The Auditing Committee respectfully reports that it has examined the 
accounts of the National Municipal League from May 15. 1902, to April 4, 
1903, carefully comparing the vouchers with the recorded expenditures, and 
finds the same reasonable and correct. 

JOBN A. BUTLSK. 

Sherman D. Callbmdar. 

Audiiing^ OnmwUitee, 

The Chairman : We will now adjourn until 8 p. m.. in Philharmonic Hall. 

THURSDAY EVENINQ SESSION 

The League met. pursuant to adjournment, at 8 p. m., in Philharmonic 
HaU. 

Mr. John Davis. President Detroit Municipal League : It is not necessary 
that I should introduce to a Detroit audience the Chairman of the evening, 
Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton. 

Dr. Boynton : I think that one of the most encouraging evidences that we 
are reforming is the confession which was recently made by a distinguished 
professor of political economy, to the effect that in the year 1895 he was invited 
to read a paper, which he entitled ** Some Neglected Aspects of Municipal 
Reform.*' The other day he desired to use some of the material in that paper 
for another address, as it had occurred to him that he would take the same sub- 
ject : but when he looked his paper over and contrasted the state of affairs in 
the year 1893 with the state of affairs as they exist to-day. he concluded that 
his title, at least, was a misnomer, and we have the book. " The Coming City.' 
which Prpfsssor Ely has recently given to the world. 
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It is Dot aecessary, in a compaoy like this* to have very much to s^y of the 
wonderful growth of cities, It is most pheQomenal in every couatry in the 
world. Everybody knows that in America, during the last 
Tllfie^ Idealt. century «ind particularly during the la&t half of the last 

century, we have dev«toped four hundred cities which are 
the admiration and the envy of the world. That single fact itself justifies the 
coavfsntioa which gathers in our city during these days. And we have not 
only built these great citieSf but it is wonderful to notice their growth. It li 
not very long since 1870. Every person in this room remembers that date ; 
and in 1870 there were only fourteen cities in America which had a population 
of [00,000 and over ; in iSgOp there ware twenty -eight cities in America which 
had a population of 10O1O00 and over, and to-day there are thirty ^eighl cities 
having a popplalion of loo^ooo and over. 

The prospect that the cities will be depleted in favor of the country by 
reason of the new uses to which electricity b being put is at best very poor* 
One- third of our population to-day tn America is living tn onr cities, and the 
probability is that the one-thtrd will increase rather than decrease in the yean 
that are to come A& has been said more than once in this convention, 
becaase of these great cities, and the many comprising them, the govern- 
aeieat of our country must inevitably be what the governments of our great 
cities are. 

In the little volume 10 which I have referred. *'The Coming City, '^ by 
Frof^uor Ely, 1 found one or two things which were so new to me that 1 
thoaght possibly they might be new and refreshing to $ome of you Speak- 
ing of the rapid growth and government of our cities, Professor Ely reminds 
us that practically three ideas have obtained The first was the purely polit- 
ical idea of managing cities as a matter of politics, — "to the victor be- 
long the spoils/' Our people are outgrowing that idea, thotigh it is yet 
dominant in some cities. Then came a second class who^e slogan was, the 
administration of our cities as a purely business affair,^ *' business is busi- 
ness,"' — and if we put our municipalities upon a sound and solid finan- 
cial business basis we shall have done all that we can hope to do. I 
presume there are many people in our country to-day who would stop at 
that one, as fulfilling the cities' weal. There is another company of 
people in our midst, however, who believe that we are just finding out that 
a man who is a business man only does not fulfil the possibilities of the 
situation. They would ask a man to put his whole soul to it, his mind, his 
life, and his services, and place them at the disposal of his fellow men : 
bring all his capabilities, his judgment and services, and offer them freely 
for the weal of his feUow men : and, therefore, it is declared to-day that 
the administration of our cities has a professional aspect that rises above 
the mere commercial and mere political aspects: that it asks the very best 
qualities as an ofiTering in the interests of the people of the city^ and in the 
interest of the government of this great republic 

Professor Ely reminds us that an advance has been made by some of 
the cities across the sea in this regard. He tells us that in some parts of 
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Germany the cities advertise for their majors, and that that official does oot 
necessarily come from the metropolis over which he is 
Advertiaing for elected its mayor; but he is a carefally selected man, a 
a Mayor. man who has been educated in the universities for this 

purpose of administering the affairs of a great metropolis, 
and he is a man who is an expert in his way. 

It is not my purpose to-night to discuss the question as to whether we in 
America shall strive for that ideal or not, but simply to call your attention 
to this one fact, — that a man, if he would do his best for his city, most give 
to it not only part, but all of himself; that there is precisely the same 
chance for a man to lay his whole self upon the altar of his city*s interests 
that there is to lay his whole self upon the altar of his country's interests. 
Every man who thus gives his whole self to his city, even when he is away 
from it, with Kipling may comfort himself by saying under an alien sky, 
"of no mean city am I." 

These friends have been welcomed properly by the Mayor, also by the 
Detroit Municipal League, and it simply remains for me to welcome the 
friends who are here for that treat which has been provided for ns. There 
are great living, burning questions gathering around our municipalities, and 
some of these questions are to be presented to you this evening by the 
gentleman who is the Chairman of the Committee on Nomination Reform of 
the "League. I have the great pleasure of presenting to yon. as the speaker 
of the evening, Mr. Horace E. Deming, of New York, who will speak to you 
on nomination reform. 

Mr. Deming then read an address on " The Meaning and Importance of 
Nomination Reform. " ( See Appendix. ) 

The Chairman : This paper will be briefly discussed by Dr. Samuel £. 
Sparling, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Sparling : The discussion of this question has assumed so violent a 
form in my state that it is well-nigh impossible for one hailing from that quar- 
ter to express himself even academically without inviting the charge of undue! 
influence. But there are certain observations which seem properly justifiable. 

The nomination of candidates directly by the voter, with all the safe- 
guards of the general election, is founded upon the basic principle that govern- 
ment derives its power from the people, and that the 
The Basic proper exercise of this power demands that those officials 

Principle. charged with the control of governmental policy shall be 

directly selected by the people. This observation can not 
be readily denied, and then only on the ground of practicability, which is prob- 
ably largely a theoretical assumption. 

There are many who view this movement as an innovation of so radical a 
character as to warrant the public disapproval. With pride they point to the 
representative of the nominating convention, and to the political traditions of 
three-quarters of a century. But this view fails to appreciate the fact 
that institutions are not ends in themselves, but exist merely as the means to 
further public ends. When a system is open to manipulation to the extent of 
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defeat jag Ihe will of the voter by the selection ot caodtdates who fail to repre- 
sent the public will upon leading public questions* it is time to modify tradi- 
tion and seek relief in a system which promises a remedy » and brings the 
responsibilities of government Dearer the people 

Further Enore* we must view this agitation, with its resulting charges, as 
one of tbe phases of the program which the friends of democratic government 
have outlined during the last century of political develop- 
ment. The key to the political evolution of the last century 
and a half is the principle of democracy, and the perf ec* 
tion ot those institutions which have secured its proper 
working has naturally followed. During this time we 
have witnessed the expansion of the suffrage, the development uf political 
parties, the wide use of the elective principle in the selection of public oCB- 
elals, the perfection of the Australian ballot, the growth of the merit system 
in our civil service, the larger use of the referendum, and in many other ways 
the govertiment has beeti popularized and made responsible to the people 

The evotntion of our nominating system has followed this larger recogoi' 
tion of the democratic principle. From the legislative and congressional cau-^ 
ctis we passed to the nominating convention, largely because it conformed to the 
growing demand of the voter for a more definite control 
The Evolution over the selection of candidates for public office. But 
of tbe Syatem, while the old system was attacked as undemocratic. It 
found ardent supporters in the ranks of those who feared 
the supplanting of their power to control the nominal ions of party candidates 
The nominating system prevailed because it was a nearer approach to our 
ideas of popular government. After three-quarters of a century of political 
education and change, the time seems at hand when a still further step should 
be taken in the interest of a more democratic system for the nomination of 
candidates. Consequently we should not view with alarm a step which brings 
the intelligence of the voter to bear directly upon the selection of party candi- 
dates who are ultimately to control the processes of legislation and administra- 
tion. It is urged not only as extending the responsibility of the voter, but also 
as an educational movement of great value, since it will arouse civic interest 
and tend to emphasise issues and principles and to clarify the public mind 
ia g«o#ral upon vital public questions. It will not sacrifice the personal 
eltSBeiit in our politick life, but will bring out personal responsibility in offi- 
ciaJ life in the enactment of definite policies into law. 

The enactment of primary legislation will doubtless rapidly follow wttb the 
taccessful results which have attended its use m the states which have recently 
adopted this system for the selection of state and local officers. The sentiment 
is rapidly growing, and is the result of a wide-spread feeling that the processes 
of government should be brought closer to the people. 

Dm, Bov»tok; Dr, Schaipre, of the University of Minnesota, will be the 
second speaker. 

Da. ScHAipaa : 1 did not come to Detroit to lake part in ihete discussions. 
I aime h«re to see, hear and learn something from the veterans in this move- 
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meat who hare given so much consideration to the sabject of reform. It has 
touched OS in far away Minnesota and we have reaped 
The MlnniMipolis some fruits from the work done bj these men. I came 
Primary System, here with the intention of catching some of that same 
spirit that these men have shown. — the men who. I believe, 
have really saved the reform movement in this conntry, who have saved the 
reform movement from being mined by the visionaries and dreamers on the 
one hand, and the pessimists on the other, who have entered upon a program 
of consideration which is bearing actual fruit, and a proper kind of fmit. 

I was asked this afternoon to tell you of something we have had in the way 
of a system of direct nomination of candidates in the state of Minnesota. I 
would rather be a witness ten years hence than now ; I could then tell more 
about the good results. At the present time we have had too little ezperieoce 
with it to really have gained much information to give to others who are 
struggling for such a system. 

Minnesota entered upon the experiment in the year 1899 at the regular 
biennial session of the legislature. In that year an act was passed empower- 
ing counties having over 200.000 inhabitants to nominate their city and county 
candidates, and candidates for the sute legislature and congress, by a vywiem 
of direct nomination, instead of the old convention system. There is only one 
county in the state that has such a large population, and that county is Hen- 
nepin. It meant directly the city of Minneapolis, for the city limits are al- 
most coterminus with the county, although not quite. It was the intention of 
the legislature to experiment in one county, to see how the law would work. 

The provisions of the law were rather elaborate, so I will refer to only the 
main features of it. It provided that on the first registration day. (there 
being three of them) when the voter appears to have his name placed upon the 
polling list, he was to have a chance to vote for the candidates to be voted for 
at the general election The method of voting was just the same as at a genera^ 
election and with the same election officers ; with the difference, of course, that 
on this Australian ballot there were a great many candidates for the same 
parties and under the same head. There were necessarily a large number of 
candidates alphabetically arranged, so that the \*oter could not vote a straight 
ticket by putting a cross at the head of his party's name, but he had to vote 
for separate candidates. 

The result in Hennepin County for the year 1900 was not altogether satis- 
factory. The man who was nominated for Mayor of Minneapolis was perhaps 
one of the worst citizens the city had ever produced. It was rather a bad re- 
sult, it must be confessed. Nevertheless all the members of the city council 
were splendid men and all the other officers elected were satisfactory ; so that 
the people of Minnesota did not lose faith in that experiment. At the very 
next session of the Legislature this law was extended to apply to the whole 
state, and was made applicable to all officers excepting the governor, secretary 
of state, treasurer and auditor, and othcers like that. Congressmen and mem- 
bers oi the lower house, all the county officers and the city officers were 
indudeil. 
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Wet have had on a general electioa aader this system in igoa. The results 
were satisfactory to the people. The question was very much discussed in 
the papers at the time of the electiau^ and immediately 
Reililtfl afterwards, and a movemeut was started to have the law 

Satisfactory* modified very seriously, and another to have it killed; but 

the Legislature, which has just adjourned, turned down 
every stcigle one of these propositions. There were some very slight modi^ca- 
tioDs made, but they were mere matters oC routine. 

There was one question in regard to the Jaw that raised some serious dis- 
cussion, aQd that was as to whether the voter should be made to declare bis 
party allegiance at the time he got bis ballot Under the present law the 
voter must say which ballot he wants,— whether a Republican ballot or a 
Democratic ballot, so that every ooe can know, under the present system, to 
which party the man belongs. It was suggested that the law might be so 
taodi^td that the voter could be given one ballot which contained all the 
offices nominated by the people, placed uiider their separate party heads and 
b« instructed in the maciaer ol voting for the candidates uuder one head only ; 
then nobody would know which one of those lists be was voting. That argu- 
ment was made and rather strongly supported upon the ground that a great 
many officers, and especially employees in large cities^ refused to vote upon 
the day of the primary election for the reason that they didn't like to dii^ 
close their party allegiance, that it might hurt tbem^ The other plan would 
give them some possible cover. 

The direct nominatioti system has catised us to think a good deal : it has 
raised new features that we did not think of before. Certainly it necessitates 
a freal deal of publicity. There is a premium placed upon publicity. A man 
who is best known is likely to be the man whom the people will ooroinate 
So that the man who has been in office and been prominently before the people 
for some years is more likely to be selected than another man, and quite nat- 
turally, because the people can not unite upon a man who has not been dis* 
cussed a good deaL 

Another result is a campaign of advert i si Qf : it was perfectly furious before 
the first election. The popular candidates have their portraits posted, and 
trees, fence-posts and everything cbe are Uterally covered with their portraits. 
■ Dr. Boynton : The meeting stands adjourned. 

^^ Vice-] 
W Tumi 
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FRIDAY MORNIKQ SESSION 



Baoouk GruHhSiVH, Ann Aasat, Mtcmnkn, 

Friday, A. M., April 34, 1903. 
Vice-president Richardsou in the Chair. 

The CitAiRM4$f : The meeting will come to order. I take pleasure in pre- 
senting President Angell, who will address the meeting. 

PftisiDijiT Angbll^ I rise simply to e repress the pleasure that the Uoi- 
versily feels at your haviog kindly arranged t^^ come out to spend the day with 
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US. Yoa will be addressed enoagh daring the day, so that I will not address 
yoa now beyond expressing our gratification at your coming ; therefore I 
leave the meeting in the hands of your Chairman. 

Thb Chairman : We are all very grateful to the President and Senate of 
the University for their kind invitation to us to come out here to-day. It is 
one of the most encouraging features of our work, the tendency we have 
noticed in the last few years of the leading universities of the country to take 
a very active part in the teaching and investigation of municipial problems, 
and in supplying knowledge upon this subject at the present time. 

The first item on our program this morning is a paper on "The Recent 
Experiences of Minneapolis." prepared by W. A. Frisbee. city editor of the 
Minneapolis Journal^ which will be read by Mr. Francis B. James, of 
Cincinnati. 

Mr. James then read Mr. Frisbee 's paper on " The Municipal Experiences 
of Minneapolis." (See Appendix. ) 

The Chairman: The next address is on the "Municipal Situation in 
Ohio." by Mr. Harry A. Garfield. President of the Cleveland Municipal Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Garfield then delivered an address on "The Municipal Situation in 
Ohio." ( See Appendix. ) 

Thb Chairman : We will now have the pleasure of hearing a paper on 
"The Municipal Situation in Chicago." by Mr. Frank H. Scott, Vice-presi- 
dent of the Municipal Voters' League, of Chicago. 

Mr. Scott : I had hoped to have a paper which should be up-to-date, 
but certain important parts I wrote three days ago are antiquated. I have 
learned since I left Chicago that it is a hopeless effort to read a paper that 
shall be up-to-date as to Chicago's affairs unless you write it on the day yoa 
read it. Since I left Chicago two more events have occurred which will have 
some reference in connection with parts of my paper. 

Mr. Scott then read his paper on "The Municipal Situation in Chicago." 
(See Appendix.) 

Thb Chairman : There are many subjects pertaining to Chicago that it 
would be impossible to treat here without giving to them more time than 
would be proper at this time. I think it would be profitable to hear from Mr. 
Grosser sometime during the day on these matters ; but at present I think we 
had better go on with our program. 

The next paper will be upon "The Municipal Situation in Detroit." which 
will be read by one of the gentlemen who have been so active in providing 
for our entertainment while we have been here, Mr. Sherman D. Callender, 
attorney for the Detroit Municipal League. 

Mr. Callendar then read a paper on " The Municipal Situation in Detroit.' 
(See Appendix. ) 

Mr. Woodruff : I see that Dr. Wilder is here, but from the experience 
of yesterday afternoon, it has been suggested by the local members of the 
Committee on Arrangements that it might be profitable to have his paper 
come this afternoon at the general meeting in this Hall, and I therefore sag- 
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gcst that after we hear Mr. Steven's brief address on tbo CJeveland Situaiion 
we postpone Dr. Wilde r's paper until tbis afternoon : and that the paper of 
Mr. Sy names, on "The Manicipal Situation in San Francisco;** which b here, 
be received and printed as a part of the proceedings. 

I make this suggestion, Mr Chairman, as t have no doubt we shall wao| 
soDie time for the di^ussion of the papers we have had this morning, which 
are of an unusually high order and will probably suggest to some* ideas that 
should come before the meeting ; and as it is desirable to get back here od 
time, we should adjourn as promptly as possible. 

Mr. Butler : I take great pleasure, at the r^uest and in behalf of the 
Executive Committee, m giving expression in the following resolution to the 
feeling of appreciation of the National Municipal League and our friends, to 
the Municipal League of Detroit, and the University league, of A.nn Arbor. 

Rtfiohfed, That the Natioual Municipal League most heartily thanks ill 
hosts in Detroit and A.nn Arbor for their cordial and genuine hospitality. 

This resolution was passed unanimously. 

The motion of Mr. Woodruff, as stated above, was then carried unani- 
mously. 

The Chairman : F. E. Sievens, Secretary of the Municipal Associatkii 
of Cleveland, will speak briedy of recent municipal estperienoes in that city, 

Mit. Stevens: In the brief time allotted me it will, of course, be impos- 
sible to do more than merely to touch upon the matters which might be 
discussed under this head. 

Although the phrase '* recent experieoces '* suggests rather the reception 
and proven effects of a |>oltcy than an outline of the policy itself, yet a word 
may be permitted descriptive of the principles by which the Mumctpal Asso- 
ciation of Cleveland has been guided. 

The bulletins of the Association have definitely announced that the Asso- 
ciation is not an economic organization ; that it does not concern itself wiib 
the views held by candidates on matters of public policy, 
CleTelAiid and that its recommendations are based solely upoa the 

Huilicip&i reputation and quatificatton of candidates for o6Bce. 

Aasociation, Among the reasons which may be assigned lor the 

taking of this attitude are: 

t. It is believed that the recommendation of a good candidate will secure 
for him more supports and the antagonism of an unworthy candidate will more 
cariatnly stimulate opposition » if it is clearly understood tbat the opinions of 
the Association are based upon its information as to the honesty and efficiency 
of the aspirant to office. 

When issue is made between honesty and dishonesty » between efficiency 
and inefficiency, there can be no genuine difference of opinion 

2. In the case of the city council it is desirable that a representative body 
should have in its numbers advocates of the various opinions on questions of 
public policy, to the end that extremes of action may be avoided and that 
advantage may be taken of the truths which any policy must contain il it 
rveetves for any length of time a considerable popular siipport. 
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3. The Association strives to avoid daplication of work. The Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce is more a good-government organization than a com- 
mercial body. When time and occasion have demanded. 
Chamber of the Chamber of Commerce has not hesitated to devote 

Commerce. itself to an examination of public measures, or to use its 

great influence in suggesting, directing and giving correct 
application to matters of municipal policy. 

Within the year ending at this time, there have been two political cam- 
paigns in Cleveland, in both of which the Association took an active part. 

The election of last fall evidences on the part of voters a gratifying inde- 
pendence of partisan ties and an appreciation of local needs. A detailed 
report of this election might be of interest, but the limit of time permits only 
the comment that but one candidate was elected who had the pronounced 
opposition of the Association, and his election was secured by a narrow mar- 
gin. Candidates were elected on both tickets by pluralities ranging from 
600 to 9,000. 

The election this spring was more nearly along party lines. It may be 
said, however, in extenuation of this municipal o£fense. that the issues of the 
campaign were entirely local and that the Democrats offered what was sub- 
sequently proved to be the more popular program. And further, from the 
point of view of the Association, this election cannot be regarded as a disaster, 
because, on the whole, the personnel of the Democratic ticket was good, and 
the Association favored more candidates on the Democratic ticket than on the 
Republican. 

Among recent experiences is the imposition upon us from without of a 
form of government widely differing from that under which we have been 
operating for ten years past. The so-called "Federal Plan" of government 
under which Cleveland had been attempting to work out its salvation had 
become decidedly popular. Roughly speaking, the new form approaches that 
which has for some time been in force in Cincinnati. Doubtless the Cleve- 
landers who yesterday heard Mr. Atkin's description of the beneficent results 
obtained in Cincinnati under the form of government previously in force there 
had some dismal forebodings dispelled, because they have had held up to them 
the possibility, under the new code, of a descent into the boss-ridden and 
generally deplorable condition under which Cincinnati was represented as 
laboring. 

Optimism seems to be the spirit of this gathering. A few items selected 
at random from among Cleveland's recent experiences, may serve further to 
quicken this spirit. The public schools are now, in no 
Groands for way, subjected to partisan influence. The Board of Edu- 

Optimism. cation is composed of persons of high character and quali- 

fications. The merit system is completely in force in the 
department of instruction and almost completely in force in the executive 
department. 

Under the supervision of Professor E. W. Bemis, the Water Works Depart- 
ment, which had been at times peculiarly the prey of the spoilsman, enjoys a 
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praLctical merit system « and this despite the fact that the law makes no pro- 
vision therefor. 

The newly elected Board of Public Service* which will have In charge the 
greater part of the city's bmlDess and which by its statutory constttution is 
admirably adapted to serve the eods of machioe politics, is composed of ht 
roeo of uodoubted integrity. The feeling actuating this board may be m* 
f erred from a statement recently made by one of its members. He said, 
'* The law does not require the employment of the merit system, aeither docs 
it prohibit it: therefore I believe the merit system should be employed 
because I construe public service to mean the service of the public." 

Cleveland is not easily satis5ed. The dwellers in some cities might regard 
it as hypef*crttical. Constant agitation has brought it to pass that the cry not 
only of citizens but of party leaders is, *' We must nominate good men. We 
cannot win unless we do," 

Finally, it is entirely within the bounds of conservative statement to say 
thfit* m far as the general ticket is concerned, it is no longer possible for & 
Qutoriously unfit man to be elected to oflCice in Cleveland, 

Mr. Grosser : The paper of Mr. Scott is so fuU I can hardly add to i| ; 
but it occurred to me while listening to the various papers regarding the sitoa* 
tious in the various citiK« that wherever tbere was cause for censure the cen- 
sure was sirictly given to the mayor of the city. We have that in the paper 
on Minneapolis, we heard it in the paper louehing the St. Louis adrntnistra" 
tions^and, while I fully agree with the gentlemen in regard to those papers, I 
believe that when we hear of mayors in other cities who deserve credit for 
their work we should not hesitate to express it 

The conditions of hopefulness existing in Chicago to-day, not only of hope^ 
fulness, but of fulfilled hope in many instances, are, I believe* to a great extent 
due to the work of its present chief executive. Carter H. Harrison. Very 
many reforms that have been iDtroducod in the city government, — and I don't 
heiitate to state that in municipal reform Chicago has probably made greater 
strides than any other city, — are largely due to the efforts of his administra- 
tion. As Mr. Scott has told you. the civil service system is strictly enforced in 
Chicago It has to.ooo employees : including the employees of the public 
schools it has nearly 15.000, and very few a^re employed who are not under the 
civil service system, except those that are exempt under the law, including 
only the members of the Law Department, the police judges, bailiffs and the 
bridge tenders, ^outside of those departments, even the heads of the various 
departments are all under civil service. 

You have heard, in Dr. Cleveland's paper, about the accounting system 
and its reorgani nation. While it is true that, primarily, the Merchants' Asso- 
ciation began the work of reform to the extent that they 
Chicago. have asked permission to look at and inspect the books, it 

was the effort of the administration to have the system 
introduced. 

The situation, in regard to questions of municipal ownership, 13 a very 
pecnlJar one. Mr. Scott^ in his paper, has outlined the demands of the people 
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of Chicago to-day, in regard to its street railway situation. Permit me to say 
that in 1899 Mayor Harrison, in his annual message, laid down the very lines 
which to-day are demanded by the people of Chicago, and, in spite of oppo- 
sition at that time from various bodies, in spite of opposition on the part of 
the newspapers at that time, he steadfastly stuck right to this proposition to 
attain a cardinal point, the passage of an enabling act ; and I do not think 
that either party, or the people in general, could get an enabling act from the 
Legislature, if he had not been a man of sufficient backbone, and sufficient 
honesty to stick to his word and refuse to grant any franchise unless such 
an enabling act was passed. 

That was one of his first demands. The second was the ninety-nine-year 
act, so called, that contained a referedum clause that no franchise shall be 
granted by the City Council or shall have validity until approved by a 
majority of the people at the coming election. I will state, in addition, that 
reforms are noticeable in every single department of the city administration. 

One thing which has so much added to the popular sentiment in behalf 
of municipal ownership has been the excellent management of two depart- 
ments in Chicago ; i. e , the Department of Electricity, which lights the 
streets of Chicago, and has reduced the cost from |io2 per lamp, in 1897. to 
^53 in 1902. Also the excellent management of the Water Department, 
which, although its collections have grown, is to-day managed at less cost than 
before. The water-rates in Chicago were reduced twice during the last four 
years, so that the citizens of Chicago in the reduction of the water-rates were 
saved something like 1 1,800. 000. 

Mr. Deming : Mr. Chairman, I rise to make a correction ; then to make a 
comment. Mr. Garfield inadvertently gave the impression that it is provided 
in the Municipal Program of this League that there shall be municipa 
ownership of public utilities. On the contrary, it is provided that each 
town shall have the right to decide for itself whether it shall or shall not 
own and control the public utilities. It is home-rule doctrine that Cleve- 
land shall decide the question for itself, and not be given Cincinnati medicine 
to Cleveland. 

Now for the comment. There was one lesson, it seemed to me most import- 
ant to the study of municipal government, given by the very clear and instruc- 
tive paper of Mr. Scott, on the work of the Chicago Municipal Voters* League. 
It has been a part of the teaching of this League that our city governments 
are not representative in their management and conduct of the business of 
the city ; and that not until there is real local independence and simple 
machinery created, whereby the people can control the power and the 
expenditures for local needs, can we have real, permanent home rule in 
our cilies based on the true principles of democracy. 

Now, could we have a more illuminating and informing lesson of the need 
of the work which this League has projected than Mr. Scott has given us in 
the wonderful work of that wonderful town. Chicago ? Why, Mr. President, 
and gentlemen. Mr. Scott presents us with a sort of assisted democracy in 
Chicago. It means the government of Chicago by the representative men 
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of Chicago. Now, what is the 1 esse a ? If we are to depend U[>oii the 
patriotism oE the politiciao or even of representative men for pertaanent 
democracy, we won't get it |Applau3«.] 

Ma. Scott : The gentleman has put his Bnger upon what we all realize 
to be the weakness of our organ ixatioo. and we are hoping for and looking 
forward to some way out of the situation, tt depends now upon indivjdnal 
effort. The iadividuals may not be there. It shoald be crystallized io some 
permanent form. It h the people's, not am individual enterprt&e, 

Dr, Beuis : I think that the paper on Detroit must have forced upon the 
League evidence of the great strength of the Municipal Program of this 
League. For who could hear that admirable portrajal without seeing the 
absolute necessity of giving cities that tight to i^overn Ihecnselves which our 
program stands for ? A better illustration of it, it se^ms to me, coutd not be 
afforded : and we find it in every city of the country, it is the trouble with 
us tP Ohio, as hat been in a way suggested by Mr, Garfield. 

When that njunicipal code was under discussion, if I understand it right, 
there was only one out of all those who appeared before the committee who 
favored such a code as ours : nearly all favored some home - rulo develop- 
mentj and then it was suggested that the State Constitution stood in the way : 
but when an amendment was proposed to call upon the people to amend 
the State Consiitution, it was voted down by a strict party vote ; showing 
that those who failed to give the right of city home rule+ as our program 
calls for, on the ground of the State Constitution forbidding it, would not 
allow the people to vote at the coming election to change the State Constitu- 
ttoo, and that that was not in reality what was standing in the way. 

The eothronemeat of cities ts what will undoubtedly follow nomination re* 
form and the right of the people to vote directly on franchise questions. These 
I think are the necessary steps, and the only steps which will be needed to 
bring the merit system and the other things we want There is growing up 
an embarrassment in the community to people who are willing to serve the 
public, and it is discouraging, when they lind they have to go to the Leg isia* 
ture of the state for everything : aod ootil we can relieve our people from 
that embarrassment tt is very difHcult to get the proper sentiment into our 
city governmeuts. It Is remarkable how people are coming to see tt all over 
the country, 

Mn GiiitFtBLD : May I ask one question of Mr, Scott? The work of the 
Voters* Letgiie< of Chicago, particularly interests those of us in Cleveland 
who are interested in the Cleveland Municipal Association, because the line 
td work is precisely that which has been followed in Cleveland, so far as the 
city council is concerned ; and we have extended the principles to other 
departments, thereby making great progress. But in one particular Mr. 
Scott tells us of that which has seemed to the Cleveland Association to be a 
mistake. Perhaps we are wrong. The posit ion of the Cleveland Municipal 
elation has always been in opposition Io the practice of pledging : it has 
etned to us that the selection of representatives upon the basis of efficiency 
honesty is the question. The fact that the Voters' League has followed 
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another coarse suggests the propriety of it, and I should like to hear a word 
from Mr. Scott on that point. 

Mr. Scott : I would correct the gentleman upon that. We have no 
pledge except a pledge against some things that possibly may be criticized. 
We find it necessary to know if the candidates generally are in favor of 
the principles of the organization, and are in favor of civil service reform 
in city government. We ask them in order to make up a ticket based upon 
certain things, but as to any other matters we ask no pledge of any can- 
didate. The platform which we present is not a pledge. The question does 
not depend upon whether he does or does not sign the pledge, but it may 
be taken into consideration as showing bis fitness for the position. .He may 
modify it, or he may give his views upon one or two public questions in 
our platform, and they may be directly contrary to our platform, and yet 
we may support or recommend the man. 

The pledge this year was the referendum ; that is, simply as a question of 
public policy, not as to details. Upon the questions of franchises and upon 
the questions of direct public policy we make to the people a statement of 
the position of candidates, but even that is not insisted upon in every case. 

Dr. Sparling : I should like to ask if they sign the statement of their 
position on municipal affairs, — that they shall be conducted upon the policy 
adopted by the Municipal League. 

Mr. Scott : Not to that effect. It is simply a statement to the people of 
the position of a candidate, but not as to any matter which shall come up 
before the council. 

Tbb Chairman : I think it would be interesting to have Mr. Scott answer 
one farther question. That is, whether the great interest in the question of 
street-railway franchises in Chicago has or has not been of great assistance 
in the work of the Voters' League in promoting its efficiency in securing better 
government. 

Mr. Scott : It has brought the League into prominence, as it has helped 
to bring about what I should consider a very desirable situation, inasmuch as 
it has drawn off its watered stock into the hands of a receiver. 

Dr. Hartwbll: I want to ask one further question,— whether they can 
measure the increase in the voters on local affairs. I have had occasion to 
study the matter in Boston as to the proportion of actual votes to the possible 
vote, — that is to say, the percentage of the registered voters who actually cast 
their votes. We have been taking a period of ten years ; the highest percen- 
tage was about 85 per cent on presidential elections ; next to that comes the 
vote for mayor. The vote for mayor takes place now once in two years. The 
vote for governor has been below the vote for mayor or the vote on the com- 
mon council or the vote for school committee. The average voter turns out 
on national questions, questions that are very much discussed, and that he, 
from discussion in the newspapers, think she knows about, and for his local 
representative in the ward. For instance, there are three common-councilmen 
from each ward, and there are always raised questions in each ward in which 
he is interested, but the neighboring candidates don't arouse his interest. 
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Is there any way of mea«uriDg tba increased average of tbe vote« on local 
questions in Chicago, since the Voters' League has been gaining so great 
advantage ? 

Mr, Scott: 1 think possibly Mr. Grosser is better prepared upon thai 
s;ubject Ihan I am. I must confess it is a very important qnestionT but it did not 
occur to me. I should say that I think about the same vote is cast in alder- 
manic elections as for the mayor, possibly less ; still, the iuterest is very large. 

■ A very considerable vote is cast^ but in the presence of Mr. Grosser 1 don't 
I want to fiiifsus at it, and I will ask him. 

I Ml, GitDssBR : I really could not give the percentage of the vote, but I can 

■ state thatf since the existence of the League, tn purely atdermanic elections 
I the vote has increased^ and there is a larger vote cast since the Voters' League 
I came into the field tbftn there was before. 

I Adjourned to meet at 2.30 f. M. in the same halU 

I is ! 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 



President James B, Aogell, ©f the University of Michigan, in the chair, 

Ths Chairman : I am requested to call the meeting to order. The time 
is so short I will not make any remarks. We have several speakers to hear 
who must take an early train to Detroit, and J will, therefore} merely express 
my pleasure in your comiog here and again express the great interest felt 
ainong the body of students and the faculty. We regret that more were not 
able to be here this morning. We thank yoti for the addition you are making 
to our knowledge upon this subject i 

The 6rst speaker on the program is J. Horace McFarland, of Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Mn. McFAitLANu: The thing that strikes me as worthy of mention this 
afternoon comes from the presiding officer at yesterday afternoon's meeting of 
the National Municipal League. There had there been presented a paper 
taking up certain improved methods of accounting for municipalities, in the 
use of which a large saving was shown to have been made by the City of 
Chicago. If I mistake pot, the saving was iomething like a million of dollars. 
The presiding oMcer said, ** And that saving has been made directly in con- 
sequence of the principles laid down by this league, a body of dreamers! *' 
That is the point I desire to emphasise this afternoon, that great results 
follow dreams. No great movement, no great effort, no great achievement of 
any kind has had other origin than that of some one's dream. 

Without an idea taking form in the mind of some dreaming man, little is 
done I know nothing of the history of this great educational institution* 
but I venture to say that it is the result of a dream. We know that the 
discovery of this continent upon which it is situated was the result of a 
dream — almost a nightmare.— on the part of the poor man who first bad it 1 
U, then, we can dream here, — if this body of reformers can dream about 
better conditions, we can go very far toward bringing about on this beauii* 
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ful earth the heavenly conditions which we are taught to believe are 
possible. 

A dream is a good thing, but a dream of the end only, a dream that 

charms during the years, with nothing of work between, is either a *' castle 

in Spain" or a nightmare. The end must be seen, and 

Dreamers. all the steps in between must be seen also, if the dream 

is to come true. 

What is the meaning of this term, a perfect municipality ? The mean- 
ing of that term is personal efifort along all the lines that are laid down 
before us. Personal righteousness — personal cleanliness, you might say, 
which is the very beginning ; then family cleanliness, then town cleanliness, 
then the greater organization, the city cleanliness, state cleanliness and 
national perfection. All along the line is a question of the individual doing 
his work as well as he knows how to do it. If anything is to be gained from 
all this that we have heard, it is simply this, that the dream of the perfect 
community will be realized if the integral members of that community will, 
each one of us. resolve to do every day the thing that makes for that com- 
munity wherever it appears, with our hands, with our eyes, with our minds, 
and with our votes. [Applause.] 

Thb Chairman : I am sure we all feel inspired by these remarks of Mr. 
McFarland. I now have the pleasure of presenting to you the Secretary of the 
League. Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodrufif, of Philadelphia, who has contributed 
so greatly to the success of the work of this body and to the promotion 
of a sound public sentiment on municipal matters in this country. Mr. 
Woodruff. 

Mr. Woodruff : The inexorable time-table compels me to be brief, but 
I think I can give you my message in the time at my disposal. It is this : 
All the great men are not dead, all the great opportunities are not past. 

There is a disposition on the part of certain classes to long for the good 
old times ; to speak as if there were nothing left for the present to do but 
bewail its misfortune and pine for the days when things were dififerent, 
and by inference better. I. for one. do not subscribe to any such theory. It 
is not wholesome. It does not make for the upbuilding of our country and its 
institutions. These are the days of the greatest opportunities, and there are 
those all about us who are contributing as mightily to the country's good as 
those who lived in the times of " the fathers.'* 

Look about you, just along the lines in which this 
Present League is interested. Think of the splendid opportuni- 

Opportunities. ties for usefulness, yes. greatness if you please, then 
see how splendidly they are being utilized. 

There is Joseph W. Folk, a young man under forty The story of 
what he has done for St. Louis' regeneration has been told us at this meet- 
ing. There is Jerome, in New York. Read the story of his "Fight for a 
City,*' and tell me after you have read that, and Mr. Blair's account of 
Folk's work, if the day of great accomplishments is past. Read what the 
young men of Chicago, through the Municipal Voters' League, have done ; 
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read whal the Gariield boys have done in Cleveland, and what David P, Jones 
did in Minneapolis after the down[all of the notorious Ames administration, 
and then teU roe if there is any lack of opportunity in these days* any lack 
of mea to metst the uccasion. 

As President Roosevelt said in his speech at Harvard. Genera) Wood had 
done those things In Cuba which, if accomplished three thousand years ago, 
would have become a sun- myth and made ot him a very god. So with these 
achievements to which I have referred aod to recitals of which we have 
Hiteoed, — and they are but tUusirative of what is goiog on all over the 
country. 

There is great need for competent, faithful^ pnblic*sp]rited men. Great 
opportunities tie before them, and the college man and the college woman 
have a duty and a privilege the like of whtch has never before been pre* 
ften:ed. Let us recall the lines of Emerson, and go forward : 

'^We think we have reached the zenHh of our ctvUization^ 
We are but at the cock-crowing and the dawn " [Applanse^] 

This CBAtiiM.\?< : We will next have the pleasure of listening to a paper 
by Dr. Amoi Parker Wilder, on "The Municipal Situation in Wisconsin ** 

Dr Wilder then read a paper on '* The Municipal Situation in Wiscon* 
sin/" (See Appendix.) 

THa CHAift^tAN : You will all remember thit Wisconsin originally be- 
longed to Michigan* I think wa begin to regret that we let her go. There is 
a genileman in the audience whom we have had ihe pleasure of seeing often 
enough and hearing often enough so that we regard him as an old acquaint- 
ance and a friend p a ad I am sure we cannot hear him too often or indeed often 
enough, and I am certain that I caanot gratify this audience more than by 
asking Mr. Garfield to say a few words before we separate. 

Mk. G.\rfibld; 1 should like to talk to yon for a few moments on 
** margins * Not broker's margins, but margins secured and developed by 
college work, manifested by the attainments, powers and learning which At 
OS easily to make a living* and (eave over a margin of tioMj to be devoted 
lo something* good or bad, helpful or harmful, for ourselves or for other*. 
I will illustrate what I mean. Every young man who comes to Ann Arbor 
and improves his opportunities gets an education that represents a margin 
contributed to his future work After graduation, and entrance into the 
world, he owes a duty. I do not mean to the school or college which has 
furnished the education, but a higher duty to be performed for the com- 
munity ; not a duty in constderaiion of education received, but a duty lo 
employ worthily and usefully that which has been committed to his charge. 
Of course, the first business of every young man leaving school or college 
to take his place in the world is to provide for himself. He must under* 
stand the necessity of supporting self, and also of supporting those who are 
dependent upon him. When this is done, when he has gotten just a Itttle 
ahMd. to that a few hours of the week or month can be devoted to some- 
thing besides the busiaess of earning a living, what is he to do with this 
margin of time ? This margin is owed to the public. But how »haU the 
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obligation be discharged ? Is it necessary to run for office, to mix with poli- 
ticians and ward-heelers ? So far as office-holding is concerned, that is not 
necessary. Indeed, it is not advisable at first. Later, when you have 
learned something — and I assure you what has been learned out of books 
will be of the least possible value at the outset — when experience has re- 
vealed to you your own powers and weaknesses, then the duty may rest 
upon you to accept office. But, at first, all should be workers in the ranks, 
and each should contribute his share without permitting the virus of political 
life to influence his thoughts or actions. It is a great school, greater than 
the college or the university, because it is the school of actual life. What 
you have learned here in these halls will prove of inestimable value, but its 
greatest value will appear to you after you have passed some of the primary 
grades in the great school of life. And, before I leave this subject, I desire 
to pay tribute where it is justly due. The men who make up the so-called 
politicians and ward-heelers of our cities, are by no means as bad a lot as 
we think them. I have a good many times acted as judge of elections, and 
have come into fairly close contact with this class of our fellow citizens. 
At the last election I was appointed to one of the booths in a district that had 
been pronounced corrupt, and where trouble was expected. — a district peopled 
by an untrained, poverty - stricken, shifting, foreign population, and by that 
class of American citizens who, willingly or unwillingly, have dropped 
back from the ranks of the prosperous. After a long day in the booth, I went 
over to my club to get the returns ; and I say to you frankly, that I felt as 
though the day had been better spent than the evening. In the club were 
fellows I like very much, many of them my particular friends; but, for 
the most part, the crowd was sitting about drinking, smoking, joking and 
finding fault with everybody because things did not go their way. They 
were just as selfishly interested, and in many respects. I think, more so than 
the class of citizens I had met that day in the booth. The men at the club 
had better trained minds, more cultivated manners, were more agreeable as 
companions: but the men in the booth, if they did not think so logically, 
thought more — much more, about questions affecting the body politic — than 
the men at the club. Ugly rumors of attempts at election frauds had been 
brought to my ears on the morning of that day ; but I did not find it 
difficult to persuade the election officers to follow courses calculated to pre- 
vent fraud. Formerly, for example, it had been customary in that district 
to mark ballots for those unable to read or write ; but when I pointed out 
the illegality of the procedure, all were willing at once to follow the law. 
The day passed without incident ; and, after the first bristling of opposing 
interests, there was displayed a spirit of kindliness and consideration, of 
thoughtfulness for the comfort of others, such as I am accustomed to find 
among my associates; while the zealous interest displayed in all questions 
pertaining to the city's welfare was far greater, and the opinions expressed 
were quite as patriotic in tone as one hears at the club. The men at the 
booth were earnest, they were sincere, and, for the most part, cheerful, con- 
siderate companions ; and I say to you, that I went home that night, as I 
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have on many another similar occaiion, with the feeling that, on the whole, 
there was more real happiness to he g^ioed in the life lived by the men 
I had associated with that day than in the life I and my friends al the club 
usually make for ourselves. [Applause j 

Of course, my friends at the club will say : *' That's all right, Garfield 
comes up here and talks that way because, havipg speot a day in an election 
booth p he plumes himself on having done his duty* and oow comes here and 
criticises us. We are just as good citizeas as he, only we don't lalk so much 
about it." Well, my friends, I am ready to grant that ; hut it does not change 
the facts concerning the two classes, and I believe I interpret it aright. So 
i »ay to you; Go out into the political world and begin to do something. 
Don't ioiagine that you cau reconstruct society or reform evils by the mere 
prononncement of things gleaned from books and based on logical deductions^ 
It would be easier to figure out the conflicting currents and onward rush of 
the waters of Niagara by mathematical calculations based upon the formaiioQ 
of the bottom and sides of the stream and the physical properties of water, 
than to deduce* by logical reasoning, the currents and onward flow of gov- 
ernments and societyn The only logic possible is the logic of events, and the 
man who understands most of the phases of human nature* with its desires, 
its yearnings, its hopes, ambitions, miseries* sorrows and disappointments, will 
come nearest to understanding what is needed to reform the evils of the 
community aid to set a mbguided government upon a true course. Begin to 
do something, but begin your activity, as Mr. Deming has suggested, in your 
own city, your owti town, your own imalbr community and circle of friends. 

Just by way of illusUating what may he done, let me tell you of how the 
Municipal Association of Cleveland began its work. It was orgauixed in 1S95, 
and the first thing its Executive Committee set about doing was to inform 
itself We had some notions. We knew that something ought to be done; 
but what that something was and how to go about it was a closed book lo 
US, I pledge you, we didn't know how lo go to work to get an ordinance 
passed. We could not have given an intelligent account of the methods pur- 
sued by the city council. We didn*t know much about government. We had 
the crudest notions of the various classes in the community. So* to inform 
ourselves, we visited city hall, attended council meetings, met officials and 
lastly we directed our secretary, who was a young man accustomed to 
mix with the various peoples of the city, to invite in, for a series of Saturday 
evenings, the labor leaders of the city, that we might know people of a differ- 
ent cia^ from that with which we associated. We thus met the leaden of 
organized labor, and with them also representative laborers* who were non- 
union men. We sat facing each other like hostile cats and dogs The 
labor leader* wanted to know what they were there for They supposed we 
had an aite 10 grind, and thai we were going to try to '* do " them in some 
political game* They came to hear the program, and probably to spurn it. 
But, before the ^rst evening was over, we convinced them that our purpose wm 
laudable ; that we came there 10 be informed, not to preach any doctrine, or 
10 propose anythlog, bat. If possible, to learn their point of view and show 
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them onrs. From this beginning much was accomplished ; we understood 
many things that, before, we could not comprehend. The last evening we met* 
the president of one of the labor organizations, with tears in his eyes, thanked 
us for making the meetings possible, saying that they had led to friendly inter- 
course and a better understanding ; that he, for one, had always theretofore 
supposed that people of our class were inaccessible, cold and unfriendly, but 
that now they would be glad to see us at any time, and were glad to know that 
they might come to our offices and talk with us frankly. 

Gentlemen, this is one of the ways in which citizens of a great community 
can accomplish something toward the betterment of its citizens. It is one of 
the ways of employing the margins secured by educated men. I do not mean 
to say that it is the only way, nor the best way in all communities: but. 
wherever you go, it is certainly necessary first to understand before you can 
sympathize with your neighbors. You will find that the workingman thinks 
more on questions of public welfare than we do. It is part of your business, 
for a brief period in college, to give some attention to these things ; but many 
of us. who are out in the world and occupied with its afifairs, devote an ex- 
tremely small portion of our time to public questions of vital importance. 
The workingman is constantly thinking,^K>n his way to his shop, as he bends 
over his bench, at the recess hour and on his way home. For the most part, 
his work does not preoccupy him to the exclusion of these subjects. But, as 
I have said, though they think more, they do not think so correctly, and they 
need the friendship and guidance of educated men. 

I beseech you that, as you go out from your alma mater, you take up these 
problems, devote your margin of time, your margin of intellect, to the public 
rather than to yourselves. Be practical politicians, but clean-handed and 
high-minded. Make office-holding the incident rather than the aim of your 
activities. Believe in your city, believe in the people, in every man, whether 
he is rich or poor, educated or uneducated, if only he be a true man. Do 
these things, my friends, and I believe you will have contributed to the public 
that which must be contributed, if we are to maintain our Republic. 
[Applause.] 

The Chairman : I am sure we are under the greatest obligation to these 
gentlemen who have come here and spoken to us these words of wisdom and 
counsel and encouragement to-day. I can only repeat our expressions of 
gratitude to them for having come at all. I might wish that they had had a 
mo.re auspicious sky under which to speak. I might wish, also, that many 
more of our students could have been present to have profited by these in. 
structions. As our friends are obliged to take a train for Detroit, I suppose 
it will be advisable to close this meeting, unless some member of the League 
has some suggestion to make before we separate. If there is no business of 
the League that needs to be attended to, I will take the liberty of declaring 
this meeting adjourned. 
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The Meaning and Importance of 
Nomination Reform 

By HORACE E. DEMING, Esq., New York 
Chuirman Committee oa Nomliutloii Relortn 

We are so familiar to-day with the representative idea la 
governmeEiti it seems so commonplace and matter of course, 
that we are apt to lose sight o( its tremendous 
importance. Perhaps^ some of us have never 
given more than a passing thought to it. But 
it is literally true that the very possibility of the existence on 
any large scale of true democratic government anywherej and, 
as I believe, of its ultimate predominance everywhere^ at least 
throughout that part of the world in which western civilization 
prevails, depends upon the intelligent application of the rep- 
tesentative principle* 

In a small and homogeneous community, dwelling in a 
limited territory, and with few public interests, the govern- 
mental machinery may be very simple and yet 
satisfy every public need. The people may 
gather from time to time in primary assembly — 
like the New England town-meeting of the early days — and 
directly control the public policy. We have reason to believe 
that there have been many instances of such small primitive 
communities^ both in historic and prehistoric times. But, in 
the very nature of things, no community can occupy per- 
manently a purely isolated position. It must have dealings 
with other communities. Given a number of such communi- 
ties, with many questions of inter-community policy constantly 
Arising, especially if the communities differ among themselves 
in wealth and populatiou« and presently the need arises of 
some common central authority acting directly upon each com- 
maotty and upon the members of all the communities. There 
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is then grave risk that local independence, and, with it, the 
participation of the people in determining community policy, 
may vanish and a strong centralized government be super- 
imposed. If we look back through the centuries, we find that 
this is precisely what has been taking place from the earliest 
times throughout the western world, except upon English soil, 
and in countries peopled by English-speaking folk. The 
reason is obvious. Until a comparatively recent time, except 
in English-speaking lands, there was no method through which 
political concert of action between separate communities could 
be peacefully secured, and at the same time, the local inde- 
pendence, the self-government of the separate communities 
preserved. History teaches that democratic government first 
shows itself in free, self-governing small communities, but that 
it is a necessary condition and an inevitable accompaniment 
of political progress that these separate communities should 
combine into larger and larger groups, each group under a 
central authority. This process, — now slow, now rapid, — of 
consolidation constitutes nation-building. 

On the continent of Europe the consolidating or nation- 
making process produced its results by forcibly superimposing 
a strong centralized government upon the com- 
*»^ii tr munities consolidated; in England the central 
M thod authority has gradually been developed and 

built up out of the self-directed action of 
the members of the separate communities submitting to its 
control. The historical explanation for this marked difference 
between the political development of England and the conti- 
nent I cannot enter upon now, but the distinction between the 
two methods of political growth is vital and the differing 
political consequences of the two methods have been and are 
of vast consequence. The Continental method destroyed local 
independence, belittled the importance of any participation 
by the people in directing governmental policy, tended to 
establish and did establish absolutism. Not until a compara- 
tively recent date, and then as a result of the influence of 
English political ideas, was there in the Continental scheme 
any recognition of the people save as subjects. The English 
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method fostered and increased local independence, enlarged 
the participation by the people in directing governmental 
policy, deslroyed absolutism. The Continental method made 
subjects J the English created freemen. 

The all-important difference between the two methods of 
nation-building and the underlying cause of the sturdy growth 
of free political institutions in England was 
Two Metboda. the practical effectiveness there of the prin- 
ciple that political concert of action can be 
accomplished by the people of the communities concerned 
through the selection of delegates to represent their interests 
in the concert. The many discordant communities and mutu* 
ally hostile little kingdoms which divided old-time England 
have been welded into one united, harmonious political whole, 
through the gradual growth and development of the efficiency 
of the representative principle as a practical instrument in 
nation-building. The process was long ; the successive steps 
dilBcult ; the outcome often in doubt. Absolutism, royal pre- 
rogative, irresponsible arbitrary power were on one side [ on 
the other, the determination of the people to have their own 
representatives participate in the conduct of the Governments 
Magna Charta and Parliament were won at frightful cost. In 
due course came the war for American independence^ where 
the underlying issue was on the one side royal prerogative, and 
on the other the right of the people through their representa- 
tives to a direct voice in the conduct of the Government. 
The principle of representation triumphed. 

Tested by any standard, the principle of representation is 
the most important of the means through which democratic 
government may be achieved or such measure' 
of democracy as has already been gained may 
be preserved and defended. If there is any 
lesson to be drawn from pohtical history, it 
is that, without the practical and efficient ap- 
plication of that principle, free government on any consider* 
able scale is impossible. There must be political union or 
there can be no political concert of action. There can be 
no political concert of action without a central coordinating 
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authority. That authority must be either superimposed from 
without, and so irresponsible to the governed, who are then 
literally subjects ; or established by, representative of, and so 
responsible and responsive to the governed, who are then 
first, in any true sense, freemen. No one will dispute the 
truth of this statement in the light of history. Nor will any 
reflecting and intelligent man dispute that in the United States, 
with its vast territory, complex industrial civilization and mil- 
lions of people, the political question transcending to-day all 
others in inportance is how to make the government represen- 
tative of, and responsible to, the governed. 

The government intended by the men who framed the 
Federal Constitution was to be a government by the select, 

the most patriotic. Even in such hands they 

* /wTk™"*" distrusted the demoralizing effects of exercising 

th F th authority over others. They had thoroughly 

learned the great truth that the possessor of 
political power had, throughout all history, abused those sub- 
ject to the power. They endeavored to guard against this 
danger by various ingenious devices for apportioning and sub- 
dividing political authority among different depositaries, so 
that the natural tendency of each to exalt and enlarge his 
authority would be set over against the same tendency on the 
part of all the others. A government by checks and balances 
was to be the result, wherein was to be no sudden, ill-considered 
action, and the abuse of political power by its possessor was 
to be effectively restrained. The population for which this 
government was intended was small and homogeneous ; the 
civilization of the time was simple ; the directions in which 
governmental action was thought to be desirable, or even 
needful, were few. The greatest of political dangers to the 
men of 1787 was an unnecessarily strong government. It was 
against the oppressions and abuses of such a government that 
they and their fathers had waged fierce battle for centuries. 
It is not strange that neither they nor their contemporaries in 
England had any but a very faint conception that the surest 
preventive of the abuse of the governed by the governor was 
to make the governor accountable to the governed for his use of 
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power, — dependent upon Ihe governed for his tenure of powefp 
It is easy enough for us of this generation to see that the real 
signihcance of the American War of Independence, for England 
as for America, was the immense stimulus it gave to the effi- 
ciency of the representative principle as a means of political 
union* To the men of that time, who had just emerged from 
an exhausting struggle with royal prerogative exerted through 
a subservient, king-owned Parliament, the most impressive 
Jesson of the troubled time since the accession of George the 
Third to the English throne was the enormous evil of con- 
centrated political power. It was natural, therefore, that the 
government they framed divided and scattered the power ; and 
their distrust of the political wisdom of even the very limited 
portion of the population — not more than one in twenty-eight 
of which had the privilege of voting in those days — was shown 
not only by the careful provisions for an intermediate electoral 
body that should choose every fourth year the President for 
a four-year term, for another intermediate electoral body that 
every third year should choose a Senator for a six-year term, 
and for a two-year term for members of the lower house of 
Congress chosen directly by the votes of the limited popular 
electorate, but also by the fact that they imbedded the framework 
of the government they devised in a constitution most difficult 
of amendment. 

The country grew rapidly* and the wonderful development 
of the nineteenth century soon multiplied occasions for govern- 
mental action. The rigid constitutional ma- 
chinery proved slow-moving, and, through lack 
of any central co-ordinating authority, was 
often inefficient It was found, too, that the 
division of authority dissipated responsibility* 
But emergencies had to be met, and the cumbrous constitu- 
tional organism had to be quickened and energized, if the 
government was to endure j and political parties undertook 
the task of supplying the central co-ordinating authority and 
enforcing responsibility for its exercise. There seemed no 
other way of carrying on an energetic, efficient govern mentt 
with definite aims and policies^ and of holding those in public 
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office to account. The questions of public policy and the 

course of public action which the United States Government 

was constantly called upon to decide and to follow were of 

absorbing interest and importance, and the very difficulties 

and obstructions caused by the rigid constitutional mechanism 

aggravated the intensity of political partisanship, until men 

came to hold their political beliefs with the fervor, and, not 

seldom, with the bigotry, of religious zealots. 

By the time the United States had completed its first 

century, its actual government was very different from the 

government conceived by the framers of the 

• constitution, though their unamendable frame- 

- ^ work remained. Public affairs, instead of being 

Ooramment. 

in the charge of agents carefully chosen by a 

selected class of picked men, were conducted by the agents of 
political parties, and according to the ideas of the man or men 
who ruled the political party organizations. The same result 
had followed in the several states, and for substantially the 
same reasons. And, since the most interesting, most important 
and most pressing political questions during this period had 
been those affecting the very life of the Nation, the political 
parties into which men were divided were national political 
parties and the organizations which controlled the parties were 
national party organizations. More than this, since county, 
city, town and village governments were the statutory creatures 
of partisan legislatures, the national political party organiza- 
tions held in a firm grip all governmental functions, national, 
state and local, throughout the United States. 

The story is familiar to you. The pertinence here is in 
its bearing upon the question of representative government. 
The great achievement of the English folk, its largest and most 
valuable contribution to the spread of government by the 
people, instead of government imposed by outside authority, 
has been in demonstrating that political union on a large scale 
can be accomplished through the application and development 
of the representative principle which preserves and tends to 
strengthen local independence and personal freedom, and, at 
the same time, creates a stable central authority, readily 
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responsible and responsive to the people's wilL That is the 
chief glory, the inner content of the representative doctrine in 
government ; it furnishes an organ for the expression of the 
people's decisions as to afEairs of state, and the means by 
which they can enforce their decisions. Now, in the United 
States it has come about, for the reasons already given, that 
the people have no organ through which to voice their views 
as to public policy and no means by which they can enforce 
responsibility for the conduct of public affairs, except political 
parties j that the political party is controlled by its organiza- 
tion ; and that the organisation is controlled, not by the 
general membership of the party, but by an oligarchy — a 
select few, quite different in character and ascertained by very 
difierent methods from what the framers of the National Con- 
stitution had in mind — and often by a single person. So 
complete is this control that in political language the word 
'* organization " is not seldom a well-recognized euphemism for 
one-man power. This is absolutism* 

Such, then, is the ignoble ending of the centuries long 
struggle for free government* Magna Charta, Parliament, the 
destruction of royal prerogative, led to Ameri- 
can independence and the founding of the 
United States, In the United States, the deep 
and intense determination of the people to have 
a direct participation in choosing their rulers 
has enlarged the suffrage until almost the 
entire male population may vote, and has built 
Up and developed powerful political parties. Yet, if we are 
candid, we must admit that ours is not, in any true sense» a re* 
presentative government selected by, and representative of, the 
people governed. The very agencies through which the people 
have sought to create a government representative of, and so 
responsible to, them have been captured by the believers in 
absolutism, — in government by arbitrary power for the personal 
profit of its possessor. 

The experience of the United States has demonstrated with 
absolute certainty that electing men to public of^ce does not 
necessarily make them, while in office, representatives of the 
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governed in the conduct of the government, nor prevent the pro- 
longed holding of political power independently of responsibility 
to the people. Every one of us is well aware 
In Spite of ^j^^^ ^j^^ legislatures,— national, state and local, 

**^ — are largely misrepresentative of the people, 

p^ ^ in spite of elaborate methods of popular elec- 

Blections '^^° ' '^^^ e^Lch new State Constitution contains 

more and more restrictive clauses to check 
irresponsible and arbitrary abuse of power by the State Legis- 
lature ; that private business interests are well and ably rep- 
resented in Congress, in State Legislature and in City Council, 
while the interests of the people are poorly and incompetently 
represented; and that our present methods have resulted in 
producing, to a most dangerous extent, government by pur- 
chase, instead of government by the people. 

Are we to go on blindly following old forms, with occasional 
spasms of reform, then relapsing again into the antiquated, 
outgrown methods, as we have been doing now these many 
years ? Is it not time that we recognized that representative 
government, if we mean government representative of the 
people, has largely broken down under those methods ; and can 
we not perceive the inevitable end if they are continued ? 
Has the political result in Pennsylvania and Rhode Island and 
Delaware, and in countless cities, no warning and no lesson 
for us ? Are we determined to be freemen, with freemen's 
rights ; or are we content to be subjects, if only we have suffi- 
cient money in our pockets ? And with more money in our 
pockets, are we more content to be subjects ? 

If it be an essential element of democratic government that 
it should be representative of the people, neither Pennsylvania 
nor Rhode Island has a democratic government. Pennsylvania 
holds popular elections. So does Rhode Island. But whom 
do the people elect ? Nominees of their own choice ? We 
all know to the contrary. The people elect as their rulers 
the men selected by an outside authority, irresponsible to 
them. What is this but a government superimposed from 
without ? The result is as truly absolutism as though there 
had been no popular election. How long will the people 
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permit themselves to be deluded by sham political contests, 
in which the only genuine heat is the rtiisplaced partisan en- 
thusiasm of a duped populace blindly and excitedly following 
traditional electoral forms, which serve only to cloak the pre- 
ordained decrees of arbitrary power ? Partisan bigotry, guided 
and controlled by cold-blooded and calculating greed, is 
working untold disaster. 

Whither, then, shall we turn ? From which direction shall 
we find relief, if a widely extended suffrage and popular elec- 
tions of the rulers do not create a government 
representative of the people ? And in the 
United States especially — whose loosely organ- 
ized, decentralized, constitutional scheme of 
government, diffusing and dissipating responsi- 
bility among independent and mutually inter- 
fering depositaries of political power, compels 
the existence and constant activity of great political parties, 
in order to energize the cumbrous machinery, make the de- 
centralized parts work together according to some uniform 
plan, and enforce responsibility, — how shall the people voice 
their views on public matters and select their rulers, save by 
means of political parties and by popular elections ? Shall 
we attempt to abolish political parties or abandon popular 
elections ? By no means. Yet it is clear that, through these 
agencies, we are not securing in the conduct of public affairs 
representatives of the people's deliberately formed judgments. 
Shall we, then, abandon the representative idea in government ? 
Is the practicability of political concert of action, through the 
development and application of the representative principle! ^ 
demonstrated failure, after all these centuries of eflort ? Most 
emphatically, no ! Herein lies the significance^ the far-reaching 
L importance of the movement for nomination reform, which 
seeks to supplement our present imperfect and unsatisfactory 
electoral methods by others which will effectively apply the 
representative principle as a means of realizing the democratic 
ideal of government, responsible and responsive to the gov- 
erned, the governed responsible for the government. In order to 
realijce such a government, there must be some well-understood 
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and effective method for the expression and enforcement of 
the people's will. Nomination reform would supply such a 
method. 

Is it not perfectly plain that, if the men in public elective 
ofiBce are not the choice of the people, they will not, while in 
oflBce, be truly representative of the people ? 
P . Is it not equally plain that, if the people, in 

voting for candidates for public office, are con- 
fined to choosing between men whom they have not nominated, 
precisely this result is inevitable ? This is very largely our 
predicament. The future of representative government is bound 
up in our finding some means of rescue. Nomination reform 
seeks to apply practically the great political truth, that, unless 
the people control the methods of selecting candidates for 
public office, a government representative of the people's will 
is impossible. 

The principles of democratic government are eternal and 
immutable. The methods of enforcing them in practice are 
neither eternal nor immutable. On the contrary, old methods, 
unadapted to changed conditions, are the best of weapons for 
democracy's foes. It is in our reverence for, 
Political ParUet ^^^^ foolish adherence to, the old forms that the 
Mit^^r*^ ' ^""^"^'^^ ""^ government responsible and respon- 
«<Bmi »» ^^^® ^° ^^® governed have found their oppor- 

jj - tunity. Because under our National Constitu- 

tion the practical conduct of our Government 
must devolve upon political parties, must the management of 
a political party be centered in, and controlled by, the arbitrary 
power of an irresponsible oligarchy, or, still worse, by a single 
absolute ruler ? Granted that parties are essential to the 
conduct of the Government, is a "boss" essential to the ex- 
istence or conduct of a party ? In finding a practically 
efficient negative answer to these questions lies the solution of 
the present-day phase of the problem of securing democratic 
government through the application of the principle of repre- 
sentation to the conduct of public affairs. 
To me the answer is clear. 
A political party is a purely voluntary association of citi- 
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zenSf acting together to enforce in the conduct of the Govern- 
meat certain political beliefs they hold in common by electing 
to public office men who hold these political beliefs, and are 
pledged to put them in practice if elected. There is no other 
sound reason for the existence or activity of a political party* 
The organization of a political party is merely the machinery 
in use at any given tiine,^ — ^and it should be easily and readily 
changed when it fails to accomplish the purpose — ^to make the 
officers and agents of the party and its candidates for public 
office the free and untrammeled choice of the membership of the 
party, and, therefore, representative of the real will of the party. 
There is no other sound reason for the existence or use of 
a party organization. If these statements be true — and who 
will successfully confute them? — the distinction between the 
organization of a political party and the political party itself is 
wide and deep. The organization exists to carry out the will 
of the political party, not the party to carry out the will of the 
organisation. A political party varies in numbers from year to 
year as the political issues change. Otherwise, a party once 
in power would be always in power. A party man has an 
intellectual conscience ; the strength of his party loyalty is in 
his reasoued-out convictions, not his emotional preferences. 
A partisan rarely changes his political creed ; he is mostly 
emotional,— he does not reason, he ejaculates. The present 
nominating methods exclude the party man 
from participation in selecting the party's can- 
didates for public elective office. Only parti- 
sans may take part, and they are politically priest-ridden, the 
unconscious tools of a mercenary political hierarchy* Nomi- 
nation reform would admit the party man^ as well as the 
partisan, to a participation in the selection of the party's 
candidates for public office. This would be dangerous indeed 
to the arbitrary rule of the boss; for the party*s candidate 
might win, instead of the candidate of the ** organization," 
or^ rather, the candidate the party preferred would soon 
become the candidate of the "organization," and repre- 
sentative government be established in place of boss gov* 
urnment. 
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As good party men, believing in the usefulness and true 
purpose of political parties, we must keep ever in mind and 
act upon it, that organization is the means to be used by parties, 
not the end for which they exist. The elaborate, cumbrous, 
complicated, clumsy mechanism of political party organiza- 
tion, abounding in indirection and dissipation of energy, creates 
and nurtures the boss, shelters him from successful attack, 
fosters his growth and vigor. Its ingeniously contrived inter- 
mediate electoral bodies are the counterparts of the similar 
contrivances in the Federal Constitution, which were intended 
to make the President and the Senators not the representatives 
of the people, but of a selected few. The conditions and 
qualifications, compliance with which is prerequisite to mem- 
bership in the organization, are the analogues 
1^ M R» °^ ^^® restrictions upon the suffrage at the time 
Dem tizAd °^ ^^® adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
Only a very limited electorate, scarcely one in 
twenty-eight of the population, could vote directly for members 
of the lower house of Congress, or participate in the choice of 
members of the intermediate conventions, which in turn, were to 
choose a President or Senators. So, in the party organization, 
only a very limited electorate — often less than one in twenty-eight 
of the members of the party — may vote for the inferior officers 
of the organization, or participate in the choice of the select 
few who make up the intermediate conventions which, in turn, 
choose the high officials of the party and its candidates for 
public office. From 1789 to the Civil War there was a cease- 
less effort to democratize the Government, to sweep away the 
barriers between the Government and the people. The Presi- 
dential Electoral College was reduced to a mere formality, the 
suffrage was enlarged until it included practically the entire 
adult male population, and it is safe to say that the selection 
of United States Senators by indirect methods will soon follow 
the fate of the Presidential Electoral College. The same 
course must be followed in party organizations. They, too, 
must be democratized. Their electorate must be enlarged and 
popularized ; their mechanism simplified ; their indirect elec- 
toral methods replaced by direct methods ; their policy, officers 
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and candidates for public ofRce become representative of the 
general membership of the party. 

This is a time of infinite division and subdivision of labor. 
The large measure of success in any calling goes to the expert 
in the calling. This is as true in politics as 
in business. Indeed, party management is 
business. The successful party manager must 
be a specialist. The more complicated the 
details, the more cumbrous the machinery of 
party organization^ the more certain is it that the man who 
masters the details and runs the machinery must devote his 
time and best faculties to the work, must be and will be a 
specialist in political management — the successful competitor 
for the position among those who make political management 
their chosen calling. There is no escape from this, nor would 
it be desirable. But must he, therefore, be an arbitrary ruler ? 
Under present methods, yes ; for these make him accountable 
neither for his tenure of power, nor for his exercise of power, 
to any save his own subordinates* The boss is already an 
efficient man ; he gets things done> The nomination reformer 
would make him surely and readily accountable to the general 
membership of the party for the things he gets done. This 
accomplished, and unless the mass of his party, not his ** organ- 
ization," supports him, he will soon seek another field for the 
display of his abilities, A party manager should be a leader^ 
persuading, if he can, the mass of his party to follow him ; 
not an absolute monarch subjecting them to his decrees. 

The boss now has arbitrary power. He abuses his power, 
as has happened through all history with every possessor of 
arbitrary power. The citadel of his power is 
his control of the nomination of candidates for 
public office, aided by the blind bigotry of 
partisan zealots. The official owing bis office 
to the boss, and depending upon the grace of 
the boss for both continued tenure and further advancement, 
pays court to his real sovereign, not to the deluded people who 
voted for him- So long as we are perfervid unreasoning partisan 
devotees we shall be subjects and victims of the boss and elect 
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his vassals to public ofiBce ; while he, in this intensely industrial 
age when government and business have so many important 
inter-relations, may, at his sovereign pleasure, acquire for him- 
self and dispense to others vast wealth and power. The great- 
est and most powerful monarch of England or France had less 
patronage and far less wealth at the disposal of his whim or 
favor than the boss of a great State like Pennsylvania. Why 
should we mince our words ? Partisan bigotry gives the boss 
his opportunity ; selfish greed to share his favors, and the moral 
cowardice of the majority of those who know and see the truth, 
shelter him from successful attack. How shall we rid ourselves 
of him, how make our government truly representative of 
matured public opinion, reached after free and full popular 
discussion ? Not until we realize the profound political truths 
that the power that controls the selection of candidates for 
public office is a sovereign power; that, in a representative 
democracy, the people must choose the candidates, as well as 
make the final choice between candidates for public office. 
Any means whatever that deprives a boss of the power to deter- 
mine the candidates for public office obliterates 
'ptfhrm v^ ^^^ bosship ; nomination reform seeks to trans- 

thl Co tttjl ^^^ ^^^^ power, not to a rival boss but to the 

in the People people. This transfer can never be brought 
about, and the real representative government 
established, unless partisan success is made subordinate to the 
adoption of methods which insure that the competing candi- 
dates for public elective office are the nominees of the rival 
parties, instead of the nominees of the rival party organizations. 
This means, on the one hand, that all the members of a party 
must take part freely in determining who shall be the party 
nominees ; and, on the other, that party organization must be 
reduced to its proper position of furnishing simple and effective 
means of executing the will of the party, instead of dominating 
its membership ; of expressing, instead of suppressing, the 
party's will. If the membership of a party select the party's 
candidates for public office among competing nominees for the 
candidacy, the boss is not merely dethroned, — he is abolished^ 
and representative government becomes possible. 
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Meantime, until this method is firmly established by settled 
custom or public law, we must put devotion to the fundamental 
principle of representative government above partisan bigotry, 
and be quick to seize every opportunity to defeat candidates for 
party or public office, who will not labor zealously, and at any 
personal sacrifice for the realisation in party and country 
mlike, of a government of the people and for the pegplej 
through agencies selected and representatives chosen by the 
people. Here, then, is a definite and easily understood pro^ 
gram of action. The directions in which to work are : 

The simplification of the organization machinery of politi- 
cal parties and the democratization of their 
methods, — to the end that party managers 
shall be party leaders, representative of the 
party membership, not a hierarchy of feudal lords and over- 
lords ; 

The control in the public interest by the people of the 
nominations of candidates to public elective office, ^ — to the end 
that the popular choice between candidates shall be between 
men who, while in office, shall represent the public interests, 
not private interests. 

Nomination reformers know that in each direction progress 
will be contested at every step by the enormous resources 
at the command of concentrated selfish personal interests 
already entrenched in arbitrary power, and by partisan bigotry 
blindly adhering to old forms ; that legislators are the chattels 
of the boss, that they bear his brand of ownership, that they 
owe their official existence, and often their principal means of 
livelihood to subservience to his wilL But progress is cer- 
tain, nevertheless, and victory is sure* Civil Service Reform 
has made its way; personal registration taws, laws for the 
honest canvass of votes and an official State printed ballot has 
been won, in spite of boss-owned legislators. And the time 
will come when each aspirant for a party nomination to 
public elective office competes with every other aspirant for 
the nomination in a fair and open nominating election, and the 
competitor with the largest popular following wins the prize. 

Nomination reform will be brought about, in the first in- 
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Stance, by increasing the number of those who value the 
principle of representation in government above parties as 
such, and so shake the political foundation of the boss' con- 
trol ; in the second place, by taking every available oppor- 
tunity to attack and weaken the ''organization's" monopoly, 
which is but another name for the boss' monopoly of nomi- 
nating candidates to public office. The choice of candidates 
for public office is a prerogative of sovereignty. If the people 
are sovereign, let them assert and exercise their sovereignty. 
Never forget that the boss — and the reign of a political 
oligarchy is but a preliminary to the genesis of a political 
boss — is a usurper of the fundamental rights of the people, 
and, as one of the plain people, resent the usurpation. The 
American citizen should be quick to rebel against even the 
most benevolent of despots. Remember, it is always presum- 
ably good public policy to defeat the candidate of a boss. If 
he cannot deceive the people into electing his nominees, his 
power is gone. 

By persistent efforts along the lines indicated ; by recogniz- 
ing in one's conduct, as well as in one's abstract theorizing, 
that boss government cannot be good government, that its 
existence is dangerous, and its continuance will be fatal to 
representative government, that any electoral method which 
experience shows will strengthen the power of the boss is a 
bad method ; by preferring above partisan success, and, so far 
as in us lies, by compassing the defeat of any candidate for 
office who will be subservient to him ; by being watchful for 
and seizing every opportunity to put in office men who believe 
in the necessity of representative government, if democracy is 
to endure, we can make the absoluteness of the boss' authority 
an uncertain quantity, and in time eliminate him altogether. 
Weaken the power of the boss to dispense offices, elective and 
appointive, — that is the objective point. 

Here is a simple, easily understood program of action, 
based upon sound political philosophy and in accord with the 
political traditions of our race. Can there be a doubt of the 
outcome by any intelligent American who has studied English 
and American political history and knows the temper and spirit 
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of his countrymen ? The effort to attain a government really 
representative of and readily accountable to the governed 
constitutes and explains the political history of the English- 
speaking folk. The struggle for and against nomination reform 
is but a present-day form of the historic contest between the 
forces that make for personal freedom, local independence and 
ever-expanding political union through the wise development 
and intelligent application of the representative principle in 
government, and the forces that make for political despotism, — 
for political expansion through some authority arbitrarily 
superimposed from without. 

The nomination reformers believe that our Government, 
national, state and local, should be representative of the 
people's will ; opposed to them are those who, through the 
continuance of the old forms or delusive changes in them, 
would impose upon us rulers who conduct the affairs of state 
for their personal profit. 



The Year's Work 

By CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 

Secretary National Municipal League. Philadelphia 

The undiminished interest of the people and the ever-broad- 
ening conception of the problem constitute the most significant 
features of the present movement for municipal improvement 
in America. For upwards of ten years the growth in the num- 
ber of individuals and organizations and in the literature has 
been steady and substantial; and each year has shown an 
advance on the previous one in nearly every 

. -_ direction. While there have been numerous 

Advances. 

local reactions, and these of course were and 

are to be expected, nevertheless, the sum total for the whole 
country has shown an increase from year to year, — not always 
so large an increase as the more zealous and impetuous have 
hoped for, but such a one as can be easily retained. Reactions 
are usually greatest after the greatest advances, and, therefore, 
that is the most solid and prosperous progress which proceeds 
with regular gradations. Such, fortunately, has been the history 
of the movement for which the National Municipal League has 
stood throughout its career. 

Naturally, during the past year public interest has centered 
in the Greater New York situation, just as it did during the 
^^ preceding one, but for somewhat different rea- 

Y ^ sons. Then it was to see if the fusion move- 

ment would win as against the entrenched 
forces of iniquity and corruption as represented by Tammany. 
Since, it has been to see to what extent a fusion movement 
could succeed in carrying out its platform and other ante-elec- 
tion promises. At the time of the preparation of our last annual 
review there was a general feeling of dissatisfaction and criti- 
cism concerning the Low administration. As was then pointed 
out, however, this was unjustified, and was due to an unreason* 
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able demand for a speedy but wholly impossible fulfilment of 
promises. It ^as further observed, however, that it was prob* 
ably for the best that this wave of criticism should reach its 
crest early, so that by the titne of the next municipal election 
it would have spent itself and receded, and the real achieve- 
ments of the reform administration be apparent 

The events of the past twelve months have more than justi- 
fied this observation. Last November, the Citizens' Union, 
which had been responsible, first, for the fusion movement, 
and later for its conduct, published a careful 
r^sum6 of the ten months of the Low adminis- 
tration. While confessing that the ** effort to 
solve the awful problem of the police department had thus far 
disappointed popular expectation," it proceeded to point out 
the really notable achievements, which^ ** despite the shortness 
of the timei the disadvantage of an operating plant disgrace- 
fully deteriorated, and the want of an adequate measure of 
home rule,*' had been accomplished. 

In ten months the Law Department had collected twice as 
much in arrears from tax dodgers as during the entire four 
years of the preceding administration. The amount collected 
equaled the salary list of the entire department for the year* 
Penalties for various violations were doubled 
over the preceding year, and the adverse judg- 
ments against the city were reduced 1514,000. 
The work of the Board of Education has been 
notable, especially in the direction of making the schools of 
larger every day service, not alone to the children, but to the 
entire population- While more than 40,000 children were un- 
provided for under the Tammany administration, practically 
none (414) over six were left unprovided for in October, 190a. 
Competitive examinations have been made the Sole basis of 

■ appointment and promotion for all teachers. 
The conduct of the Health Department has been admirable, 
and the death rate has been reduced to the lowest point in 
the city's history ; the various inspections required by law have 
H been more rigorously conducted, and the fines collected and 
H the unwholesome food condemned, increased ; and the children 
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in the public schools have been thoroughly inspected for con- 
tagious diseases. The street - cleaning department has, like- 
wise, been most efficiently conducted, as also the departments 
of water, gas and electricity, parks, docks and bridges. The 
facts and figures concerning these are equally remarkable and 
convincing. 

The Department of Charities forms another notable instance 
of honest, faithful and successful administration. An account 
^^ of the abuses corrected, delinquencies punished 

^/\^^ and reforms instituted in this important branch 

of the city's activities reads like a romance. 
And, when we recall that it has to do with the least protected 
and most helpless classes of the population, we may gather 
something of the truly great service of the Low administration 
to humanity and the cause of real progress. 

Certainly the Citizens' Union was fully justified, after re- 
viewing at length and in great detail these and various other 
important accomplishments, in declaring that it all <' promises 
a new and impressive era of municipal government in New 
York." Moreover, there has been no set-back 
-^_ ^ during the time which has elapsed since the 

publication of that report. On the contrary, 
there has been such substantial progress in all directions, and 
especially in those that were most open to criticism and, nota- 
bly, in the police department, that one is justified in agreeing 
with the statement that the << Low administration is the best 
administration the city has ever had. It has been absolutely 
clean, and none of its shortcomings have been due to corrup- 
tion or dishonesty," or, as another observer puts it, "This is 
the most enlightened and unselfish municipal government the 
United States has ever seen." 

When we take into consideration the instability of fusion 
movements and the compromises that they make necessary, it 
is not surprising that the Low administration 
-. . ^ has made mistakes and has not in every partic- 

ular met reasonable expectation. The real sur- 
prise is that there have not been more. While Greater New 
York has undoubtedly the largest independent vote in the 
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United States, not only absolutely but relatively (amounting, 
as we know, by actual count to 157,000 in 1897), nevertheless 
these independents cannot of their own strength defeat Tam- 
many. They need the support not only of Republicans, but of 
Democrats who are not altogether independents, and yet who 
cannot conscientiously affiliate with Tammany. Such a com- 
bination makes a composite force, which proceeds along a 
line different from that of any one of its components, and so 
we have more need for adjustment than in a compact organ ira- 
lion like that of Tammany in New York or the Republican 
machine in Philadelphia. 

Consequently, the outcome of the present experiment in New 
York IS watched with unusual interest. The success of the Low 
administration is due to the honesty and integ- 
rity of purpose and conduct of its chief, and 
of his principal appointees ; whether it will 
prove successful in securing a popular endorsement by a re* 
election next November remains to be seen. A few months 
ago this question would have had to be answered, No ; but the 
achievements of the administration are becoming better known, 
and the remarkable* indeed one may say brilliant, accomplish- 
ments of General Greene as Police Commissioner are serving 
to create a more favorable public sentiment, so that the leaders 
are beginning to see a good fighting chance for another fusion 
victory this autumn ^ under the leadership of Mr. Low. As 
some one recently said : " If we can keep up the present rate of 
progress for three or four months more, we will expect to win 
out/' 

If the real merits of the accomplishments of Mayor Low 
aod his colleagues can be brought home to the mass of the 
people as were the iniquities of his predecessor, then certainly 
the chances for another reform victory are good indeed, because 
all that has thus far been accomplished is unquestionably 
calculated to make life cleaner, healthier and better worth 
living. The needs and issues of the city have been made of 
paramount importance in the consideration of every municipal 
official. 

Baltimore under her new charter and under her present 
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Mayor has likewise been going steadily forward. The condi- 
tion of affairs there is undoubtedly good, both 
Baltimore. relatively and absolutely, and << every believer in 

municipal betterment can find some justifica- 
tion for the faith that is in him in the city's experience during 
the past four years," or, as another student has said : 

** Mayor Hayes* administration, viewed as a whole, and 
considering, as we must in fairness consider, all the attendant 
circumstances, can be fairly said to constitute a great advance 
on any of its predecessors, and as nearly a fulfilment of ante- 
election promises as wise and experienced observers expected 
it would be. The schools, the charities, the finances, the fire 
department, the public works, the health department and the 
water department have all been decidedly better administered 
than ever before, and the three first mentioned branches re- 
markably well administered." 

On the other hand, the Baltimore Reform League (which 
can claim a large share of the credit for this improved condition 
J of affairs) has pointed out that both the tax rate 
_ ^ ^ and the city debt have been reduced through im- 

proved conditions of government. While neither 
a low tax rate nor a small debt is to be considered an absolute test 
of good government, nevertheless, when either or both are due 
to improved conditions the situation may certainly be regarded 
as favorable. The same body is authority for the statement 
that the new charter of the city *'has taken the public schools 
out of politics, given an enlightened and orderly administration 
of public charities, and introduced the merit system into the 
fire department.** 

The attempt of the Mayor to build up a machine has failed ; 
so we have a most satisfactory situation, — the good points of the 
administration approved, and the bad tendencies rebuked. As 
the independent candidates won at the Democratic and Repub- 
lican primaries held on April 7, one is justified in concluding 
that the Baltimore voter has attained to a commendable degree 
of independent thought and action, at least in municipal 
affairs. 

In Chicago the work of improving the city council still goes 
on. The last election, held April 7, marked even a more bril- 
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liant triumph for the Municipal Voters' League than ever be* 
fore. Of the seventy members of the city council, at least 
fifty-siK are pledged to the League platform and 
Cblcaga. to its policy of a non-parti sao organization of 

the city's council. At the recent election, not 
more than four or five candidates vigorously opposed by the 
League were elected, and in many wards old*time ** gangsters/' 
or **gray wolves/' as they are called, went down to defeat. 
The League scored victories in wards in which it has never 
been able to do much heretofore, and in the better class of 
wards there was no contest at all, — the man supported by the 
League being assured of re-election in almost every case, with- 
out serious opposition. Perhaps a most striking manifestation 
of the power of the League was in the Thirty-third ward, in 
which are situated the Pullman car-shops and several factories. 
The Democrats had nominated an undesirable candidate. The 
Republican candidate was supposed, until four or five days 
before the election, to be satisfactory, but it 
was discovered that his record in private life 
rendered him even more objectionable than his 
Democratic opponent. In the face of this situation, the League 
advised the voters of that ward to support the nominee of the 
Socialist party as a protest against the otlier two candidates, 
and, to the surprise of the entire city, the Socialist was elected^ 
This striking manifestation of the power of the League will have 
a very wholesome influence hereafter upon party nominees. 

The re-election of Mayor Harrison for a fourth term is 
significant. It represents two things : First, the predominance 
of a distinctly local issue — the settlement of 
the traction issue i second, the stubborn inde< 
pendence of the voters, especially those of 
Republican affiliation. For the past two or three campaigns 
the Republican organization has refused to nominate men who 
stood for local issues. While its candidates have been men 
of clean personal character, they have stood for no local 
issue and had no record on local questions. They represented 
the organization and nothing else. They were put forward 
in preference to men like John Maynard Harlan, who^ while 
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Republicans on national issues, were known to represent cer- 
tain definite municipal policies in accord with the highest 
interests of the city. The persistent defeat of the Republican 
plans, therefore^ has a wholesome significaDce, and clearly 
indicates the extent of the independent spirit which prevails 
in the city, and the strength of the sentiment m favor of 
making municipal issues of paramount importance in municipal 
elections. 

The recent election in Cleveland teaches precisely the same 
lessons. The candidacy of Mayor Johnson represented three 

distinct local issues : Three-cent fares, opposi- 
CleTelAnd. tion to state interference in local mattersi and 

the utilization of the state's powers for partisan 
advantage. While it was unquestionably true, as the Cleveland 
Municipal Association pointed out in its ante-election bulktin, 
that ** for perhaps the iirst time in the history of the city a 
Mayor has deliberately violated the law by using funds illegally, 
for example, the 'school tax' expenditures/'^— and was open to 
serious criticism along other lines, — ^it was also unquestionably 
true that his sincere and, on the whole, successful advocacy of 
threfe-cent fares and of the principle that public service com* 

panies should be subjected to the same principle 
Kijor JobneoQ. of assessment as individual taxpayers and other 

corporations gave him a hold upon the electorate 
that overshadowed all other issues and enabled him to defeat 
a candidate of high personal character, but who represented 
primarily national issues and a national party organization, and 
no record on local questions. 

Moreover, Johnson's election represents a defeat of the 
effort pursued during two years "to get rid of Johnson,'* and 
in which partisan manipulation went to the extreme of subjecting 
the machinery of the State of Ohio to partisan ends. To effect 
this, the carefully devised ** federal " scheme of government was 
abolished and a code forced not only upon Cleveland, but upon 
every other city in the state, designed to tie the hands of a 
Democratic mayor, and especially those of Mn Johnson, if he 
should happen to be re-eJected. The '* Plain Dealer'' described 
the situation in this way : 
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tment of the public ivorks was taken away 
iiom him and placed in the absolute control of a board with 
_ f^ Of f which he was to have nothmg to do. While 

Fowera to* Defeat *^^ POwer of appointing a bi-partisan board of 
TobixsoQ public safety was given hi nit it was cunningly 

contrived that the power was in appearance 
only, as the assent of two-thirds of all the members of the 
council was made necessary, and, failing to receive that vote in 
confirmation! the appointment would become null and the gov- 
ernor of the stale would appoint a board without action of the 
council. Having thus guarded against danger to their interests 
in case Johnson should happen to be re-elected, the schemers 
laid their plans to make that re-election an impossibility. The 
' man to beat Johnson ' was found. Some reputable candi- 
dates were placed on the ticket in places where possible inde- 
pendence of action would not interfere with the plans of the 
schemers. A council was selected that would obey the orders 
of its creator. A vigorous campaign was planned and the 
'sinews of war' provided in abundance. 

What has been the result of this two years* campaignt with 
its overturning of an entire state to get rid of one mayor ? Mr, 
Johnson was elected two years ago by the phenonienaj plurality 
of 6,053. ^^ has been re-elected by a plurality wiihin 300 of 
those figures. With a single unimportant exception, every 
Republican candidate on the municipal general ticket has been 
snowed under by pluralities ranging from over 4,000 to over 
10,000. In every position within the control of the Mayor 
under the federal plan of government there will be in the new 
government men in complete harmony with Mayor Johnson's 
policy. Instead of an antagonistic council there will be more 
than a two-thirds vote to confirm his appointees to the board of 
public safety and to carry into effect his views, so far as the 
action of council is necessary. 

The election, instead of ' getting rid of Johnson/ has seated 
htm more firmly in place. The new code, instead of tying his 
bands, has given him even greater powers than he possessed 
under the former system, as long as those in sympathy with his 
plans fill the positions to which they have been elected/' 

Chicago and Cleveland, therefore, furnish wholesome lessons, 
the significance of which must not be overlooked. There must 
be an end to tampering with the city by the 
legislature, and national parties must cease from 
placing national issues to the front in local 
campaigns. To reiterate the oft- repeated gospel of the N&- 
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tional Municipal League, municipal affairs must be absolutely 
divorced from the consideration of state and national politics. 
Let the national parties make local nominations if they please, 
but with the distinct understanding that they stand for local 
issues solely and that they have no state or national significance. 
The frequent re-election of Samuel M. Jones, as Mayor of To- 
ledo, Ohio, teaches the same lesson. Three times he has been 
re-elected as a **non partisan," and solely because of his mu- 
nicipal record. This is certainly as it should be. If we are to 
have an efl&cient and public -spirited adminis- 
Mayor Jones. tration of municipal offices, we must select men 
who are known to be honest, capable and 
devoted to the interests of the city. Partisan affiliations must 
be relegated to the rear and eliminated. 

It is not a question of what particular local policy Mayor Jones 
represents. The important thing in his re-election is that he was 
chosen Mayor again because he had a municipal policy and not 
because he was a Republican, a Democrat, an anti - imperialist, 
a Prohibitionist, or, for that matter, even because he was a non- 
partisan. 

The situation in the two great cities of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg, present different phases from those which 
we have been considering, but even in them, notwithstanding 
the doleful tales of mismanagement and corruption which we 
have been accustomed to hear about them, there are numerous 
signs of improvement. 

Philadelphia now has a mayor who received the endorse- 
ment of the Municipal League and the leading business men 
and independents of the city. It cannot be said that his elec- 
tion represents a victory for independence similar to those just 
recounted in Chicago and Cleveland ; but it does represent a 
recognition of the growing strength of the demand for an im- 
provement over previous conditions. In commenting on the 
subject, the Municipal League's Board of Managers said : 

'* Considering Mr. Weaver's high personal character, which 
had never been assailed, the ability and vigor of the perfor- 
mance of his duties as District Attorney, considering also 
that the Board of Managers had deemed it proper to write an 
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official letter to Mn Weaver comni ending him for the conduct 
of his office^ and recollecting that one of the guiding principles 

of the Municipal League ts the endorsement 
PhUadeipMa. of men for reelection, or for promotion to a 

more important office, on their record, it seems 
eminently proper for the League to gix^e its endorsement to Mr. 
Weaver, As a candidate of the majority party was certain to 
be elected. It was apparent that the one chance by which the 
League could hope to advance the cause of good government 
in Philadelphia lay in the direction of supporting a good man 
when nominated by the Republicans, In short, the best pos- 
sible policy to pursue under all the circumstances was to give 
Mr, Weaver the moral support of those who for years had 
been battling for better conditions in Philadelphia^ and to aid 
him in his desire and determination to give the city relief from 
the evil tendencies of the last administration." 

The wisdom of this policy has been demonstrated* While the 
bill making the lease of the Philadelphia waters- works for a period 
of fifty years without competition was under 
M&yor Weaver, consideration^ he declared himself to be unequi- 
vocally against the city's parting with the water- 
works to any private party or corporation, a position he reiter- 
ated in regard to all the city*s franchises, in his inaugural 
address. This prompt declaration of his views aided materially 
in defeating the measure and greatly strengthened the hands of 
bodies like the Municipal League, which has been struggling 
for years to prevent the alienation of these franchises now 
operated by the city, and the grant of new franchises, except 
lor limited periods and upon terms which represent a recogni- 
tion of the principle that the city should participate in the 
profits. 

Just before entering upon the discharge of his duties as 
Mayor, he secured, as District Attorney, a conviction of the 
Utmost importance to the welfare of the city. Three school 
directors and a ** go-between " had been charged with extorting 
money from applicants for appointments as teachers — a charge 
so abominable as to seem impossible. No stone was left un- 
turned to secure the acquittal of these men, and Mr, Weaver 
did not hesitate to charge that attempts had been made to 
'*&% the jury '* ; but so skilfully and successfully did he manage 
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his case that he secured a prompt conviction of the defendants 

and the arrest of several men alleged to be 

1 * implicated in the attempted jury-fixing, and has 

^ . . kept the defendants in jail pending the usual 

moves to secure a new trial. As there have been 
practically no convictions for political crimes during the past 
five or six years in Philadelphia, and as ''jury fixing" has been 
regarded as prevalent and comparatively easy of accomplishment, 
the significance of these convictions and arrests becomes at once 
obvious. 

Pittsburg voters have defeated the dominant Republican 
machine in three successive campaigns. The importance of the 
February, 1902, campaign was described at length a year ago. 
The victory of last November was not quite so significant, be- 
cause it was so largely due to the support of practical politicians 
who sought benefit by the independent drift, and that of last 
February was clearly a victory of the '* outs" over the **ins." It 
was a contest between rival machnies, and the old one was de- 
feated. There are two encouraging features, however. In the 
first place, the present situation is one of unstable equilibrium. 

The new machine is not homogeneous, nor at all 
Pittslmrg. well founded. Whether it will be able to work 

out an organization as compact and effective 
as its predecessor, remains to be seen. Its excesses constitute 
the second hopeful feature. Its Recorder (or Mayor) started 
his administration by removing 3,000 employees — a new record 
for removals even in the much "ripped" city of Pittsburg. It 
is doubtful whether such a policy will receive endorsement ; and 
if the Municipal League element will assume command, as it 
did a year ago, the chances favor a change ; as the people of 
Pittsburg clearly want one, and, if they continue, will surely 
secure one, that will represent substantial progress and real 
improvement. 

To the remarkable developments of the past year in Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis only a passing reference in this review 
is necessary, as they will be treated at length at another session 
of the conference. It is important and instructive to note, 
however, the part played by the grand jury in both instances. 
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To the UDtiriag aad unremitting efforts of Foreman Harvey C* 
Clarke^ of the Minneapolis grand jury, the disclosures leading 
to the flight of Mayor Ames, the conviction of derelict officials 
and the overhauling of the administrative departments of the 
city are due* David Percy Jones, who served 
Kinneapolie. as acting mayor after the flight of Mayor Ames, 

is a member of the League, His deep and 
intelligent interest in municipal matters, his independence and 
his ability to hit hard enabled him to make the most of the 
gituatioOf in the interests of good government. He declined 
to stand for electioo for a full term^ because he felt that the 
then existing conditions required the untrammeled effort of an 
executive who was not seeking re-election. The voters of 
Minneapolis showed their appreciation of his efforts and the 
gravity of the situation by electing a worthy successor. 

In St LouiSp the administration of Mayor Wells continues 
to receive general praise* In most directions **its business 
has been conducted more successfully and more from a stand- 
point of public good than at any time in the past/' The 
physical improvement of the city, the encour* 
St. LouU. agement of parks and a broad interest in educa- 

tional matters, and in city institutions, are 
undoubtedly making for ctvic spirit ; but thus far there has 
not been manifested so strong a disposition to repudiate those 
responsible for the scandals which Circuit Attorney Folk has re- 
vealed and prosecuted as might reasonably have been expected. 
That those who have been convicted of such gross breaches of 
trust should be permitted to exercise any further power or re- 
fiponstbility seems incredible, and yet such is the fact. 

In other cities investigations and prosecutions have been 
the order of the day. Those in Philadelphia touching the 
school board scandals have already been referred to j and the 
activity of District Attorney Jerome, in New York, in bringiog 
guilty policemen and gamblers to book, is well 
Inveitlgatioai. known. In Wilmington, Delaware, an investi* 
gation of the tax ofhce, begun by the Citizens* 
Association, has resulted in disclosures of the most startling 
character, involving changes in the city assessments amounting 
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to hundreds of thousands of dollars* In Seattle, Washington^ 
as a result of a recent grand jury investigation, the mayor, chief 
of police, a former district attorney, a police justice and certain 
local capitalists have been indicted for various alleged crimes 
connected with the granting of franchises and the protection 
of vice and immoraltty. Important investigations leading to an 
unearthing of municipal shortcomings and a clearer understand- 
ing of the situations have also been had in New Rochelle and 
Harrisburg. 

Victories in behalf of decency and independence, both at 
the polls and in the conduct of municipal business, have been 
numerous throughout the year. Those in De- 
Victoriee* troit will be detailed at length by the repre- 

sentatives of the Municipal League, which has 
been so largely responsible for them. The election in Auburn, 
N. Y, , resulted in the choice for Mayor of a public- spirited 
business man, one of our own members, Thomas M. Osborne, 
In Spokane, Washington, both the Republican and Democratic 
candidates for Mayor, at the last election, not proving satisfac- 
tory, the Prohibition candidate came within a few votes of 
being elected. This has so encouraged the independents that 
a municipal party has been formed, and bids fair to elect its 
candidate on a strictly municipal platform. In Boston the 
Public School Association elected one-half its ticket this year, 
and thus has continued its control of the Board of Education 
in behalf of the higher interests of the schools and the city. 

In all of the various victories that have been chronicled, the 
reform bodies identified with the National Municipal League 
have had a large and influential part, thereby justifying their 
activities and their deep interest in the municipal problem and 
its solution. On many previous occasions the persistency and effi- 
ciency of the effotts of these bodies has been referred to, and all 
that has been said may, with entire propriety, be reiterated on 
this occasion. 

No more instructive contribution to the literature of the 
movement could be made than a report based on a summary of 
the numerous and varied activities of bodies like the Boston 
Public School Association, the New York Citizens* Union, the 
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Philadelphia Municipal League, the Baltimore Reform League, 
the Cleveland Municipal Association, the Pittsburg Civic Voters' 
League, the Detroit Municipal League, the Chicago Municipal 
Voters' League, the San Francisco Merchants' Association, all 
affiliated members of the National Municipal 
League and actively identified with its progress. 
The limits of this review forbid such a sum- 
mary, but the propriety of issuing a separate bulletin or report 
devoted to these special lines of work might be favorably con- 
sidered by the executive committee* It would afford an inspir- 
ing exhibition of civic endeavor and serve to stimulate similar 
bodies in other communities* 

The municipal ownership movement, as it has come to be 
known, has taken a deep hold upon the urban population of 
this country* We have already seen how interest in franchise 
questions has overshadowed all others in Chicago and Cleve- 
land, So it has been elsewhere, and the various reform organi- 
zations have had to devote a large share of 
their time and energies to a consideration of 
franchise questions* This is indeed a healthy 
and an auspicious sign. 

The New York Reform Club made a notable contribution to 
the discussion of this subject through its ** National Convention 
on Municipal Ownership and Public Franchises/' held February 
25, 26 and 27. It attracted delegates from all parts of the 
United States and from Canada and England. Its well-ar- 
ranged program served to bring out the arguments for both 
sides of mooted points and to define the issues clearly. The 
printed volume of the proceedings will prove a most important 
addition to the literature of the subject. Another volume which 
deserves notice in this connection is the first issue of a *' Mu- 
nicipal Year Book,**' edited by M. N, Baker, giving greatly 
needed information concerning cities of 3,000 and upward, and 
especially their public services* 

The Bureau of Street Railways id Pennsylvania recently 
published a report of great significance. It opens with a state- 
ment that "the wildest schemes of capitalization have charac- 

* Publishrtl by the Enf ita««riii£ N«wi. 
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terized the proceedings of many street railway corporations io 

their organization, in their management, in their consolidations 
and mergers and in their reorganizations, until 
we have a condition which shows that the capi- 
talization of street railways in Pennsylvania is 
more than double the reported average cost of road and equip- 
ment of the steam railways of the United States/' 

This is indeed a startling statement, and the report proceeds 
to show by comparison that it is within the mark, and that the 
outstanding bonded indebtedness more than equals the cost of 
these roads and their equipment; '* from which it follows that in 
many cases at least there was little, if any, cash actually in- 
vested in the stock/* Such a policy clearly results in the 
destruction of confidence of the investors in the bonds and 
slocks now outstanding or hereafter to be issued^ The re- 
port shows that the aggregate capital of the ninety-seven cor- 
porations on June 30, 1902, was $6oi698»23S, as against {108,- 
676.774 last year; but this shrinkage or discrepancy is alleged 
to be due to the fact that several targe concerns had been 
absorbed or had been made subsidiary. Very likely the differ- 
ence in the figures represents the retirement of stock of the 
companies absorbed by the issuance of bonds in payment there* 
of, which has been a favorite method of reorganisation in Penn- 
sylvania, as well as elsewhere, and which is largely responsible 
for the condition which Superintendent Brown describes. In 
commenting on these returns the report says : *' The business of 
operating street railways does not seem to result in ^reat divi- 
dends to stockholders, and yet, if the exact amount of cash that 
has gone into the construction of street railways could be 
known, it might appear that even the small amount of dividends 
paid would be a fair-sized rate of dividends on the actual cash 
capital so invested/' The Municipal League of Philadelphia 
has shown in its publications that the returns on the capital 
originally invested in the Philadelphia systems is in most 
instances little short of enormous. 

All of which tends to justiy the remark of Wheeler H. Peck- 
ham, president of the City Club, at the Municipal Ownership Con- 
ference, that when the stock of a franchise corporation is above 
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par, ** thea that corporatiDQ has been allowed to go oei aad 
steal from the people, because charges are too 
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high. " The consensus of opinion certaifily seems 
to be thatj if there is to be private operation 
of municipal franchises, the rates charged should be such as 
to permit only of a fair return on the capital involved ; or else 
there should be such a return to the city as represents the value 
of the franchises over and above such fair return to capital. 

The sentiment in favor of muoicipal ownership is well* nigh 
unanimous. Whether there should be short or long leases to 
private corporations for private operations is still being debated, 
but the trend is undoubtedly in favor of short leases and fre* 
quent revision of the terms. This certainly has been the 
recent tendency^ and the settlement in Chicago is likely to be 
along these lines. 

The period of the reckless granting of franchises is about 
past. The people are awakening to their value and to the 
necessity for a proper control of them in the interest of the 
whole community. The instances of the activity of officials in 
the same direction are multiplying in a most encouraging 
manner. 

The effect of Mayor Weaver's prompt declaration in favor 
of the continued municipal ownership of the Philadelphia water- 
works and the city's other franchises has already been referred 
to and is not only in striking contrast to the conduct of his 
predecessor, but also illustrates how powerful for the preserva- 
tion of the city's interests the modern mayor is, when he 
chooses to exert his power in that behalf. 

Nomination reform has occupted a prominent place in 
gubernatorial messages and in the consideration of legislators 
during the past winter, and it is interesting and instructive to 
study the points of agreement in the oumerous propositions that 
have been otfered in Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, New Jersey, 
Indiana and elsewhere, lo the tirst place, there is a general 
consensus of opinion that the primaries of all 
parties should be held on the same day (and 
that preferably a registration day where per- 
sonal registration is required) and under the same officials who 
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shall be paid out of the state or local treasury. The reason 
for the first of these suggestions is obvious. It prevents the 
same man from voting at more than one primary. Under exist- 
ing conditions, where primaries are held on separate days it 
frequently happens that venal voters cast a vote at both pri- 
maries, thus securing a double influence. 

The demand for official surveillance is due to the conviction 
that as the state already recognizes parties in the matter of 
nominations, it should go one step further and see to it that the 
nominations are honestly and fairly made. To what extent the 
state should supervise the selection of party committees and 
other parts of the " organization " is an open question, still much 
debated ; but the tendency is in the direction of throwing the 
protection of the state around the preliminary nominations as 
it now does around the general election. But there is likewise 
a strong feeling that the state should have nothing to do with 
questions of party organization, and that these must be decided 
within party lines. The public at large is concerned with the 
regularity of nominations because these go on the official ballot ; 
but not with party organizations, which are purely voluntary 
affairs. 

In the second place, there is a growing sentiment in favor of 
having primary tickets made up on the principle of the Aus- 
tralian ballot, so that all candidates shall be on 
.an equal basis. This means a grouping of can- 
didates for each office to be filled, and then 
alphabetically arranging them under their respective groups. No 
fairer method can be devised, and it is one easily understood, 
as has been shown for years where the Crawford County System 
prevails. In the third place, the demand is for the abolition of 
the delegate system, and the substitution of the direct primary 
system, under which voters express their choice of candidates 
directly. Under such a system, the primary is to all intents and 
purposes a preliminary election for the selection of those who 
are to run at the second and final one. The advantages of this 
method are obvious : it provides for a direct expression of 
opinion and it prevents the manipulation of delegates. 

There has been a great diversity of detail and much experi- 
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roenting. In Minoeapolis, where a direct primary Jaw has been 
ID force for several years and which has been of late extended 
to the rest of the state, there is general satisfaction^ notwith- 
standing some of the results attending its inauguration. It is 
only fair to say that these evils would have occurred under any 
primary system and were due to entirely different causes. In 
Baltimore the new direct primary law worked satisfactorily at 
lis first trial and succeeded in convincing those 
ResElti, who were at the outset either doubtful or op- 

posed to its provision. The results in Wiscon- 
sin and Detroit will be detailed to us in separate papers by 
those who have been in personal touch with the work. In this 
branch of activity, as, in fact, in all others, our affiliated members 
have been in the forefront. In Michigan, it is the Detroit Munic- 
ipal League that has led the fight ; in Indiana, the Commer- 
cial Club of Indianapolis ; in Pittsburg, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and so on through the list. 

The movement for charter revision has, like thai for oomina- 
tioD reform, shown no diminution. In every part of the country 
it is manifesting itself, and the publications of the National 
Municipal League, and especially the ** Municipal Program," 
have been widely used. The demand for a 
CtMTter Revision, larger measure of home rule continues un- 
abated. The intolerable interference by state 
legislatures, such as we constantly see in Pennsylvania and New 
York, is in a way working its own cure. It is creating an ad- 
verse public sentiment that will eventually clothe our cities with 
sufficient powers to transact their business free from outside 
dictation or domination, Denver has just secured a great 
home-rule victory and is busy preparing to reap the beneEts. 

Ohio missed a great opportunity to make a notable contri- 
bution to charter reform and the cause of home rule. By a 
single decision the Supreme Court of the state wiped out the 
whole net- work of special legislation and gave to the legislature 
an unusual opportunity, but it failed to seize it 
and permitted politics instead of sound public 
policy to controK As has already been noted, 
the whole progress of the State toward rational municipal 
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government was halted and turned back to enable the politi- 
cians to gain control of a single city. Now that they have 
signally failed in this, possibly they will give the cities what 
they have all along needed and in many cases demanded, — 
a fuller and freer opportunity to govern themselves. 

In Chicago the whole question has become a burning one, and 
a Charter Convention has been formed for the express purpose 
of advancing the project. St. Louis is now utilizing the new 
powers recently conferred upon her. Minneapolis and Wil- 
mington, Delaware, are making further efforts to secure new 
instruments. Los Angeles has secured one which contains 
many valuable features, not the least important being the estab- 
lishment of a civil service system to apply to every department 
of the city. 

There have been no striking events during the past year 
in the direction of the establishment of municipal civil service 
systems, other than that in Los Angeles. There 
... has been considerable improvement in the New 

York situation over a year ago, but conditions 
there are not nearly so satisfactory as we might wish, and the 
New York Civil Service Reform Association has felt the neces- 
sity for some sharp criticism. In Illinois, as a result of the 
successful operation of the Chicago law, there is a movement 
to extend its provisions to all the other municipalities and to 
the State at large. The Detroit Municipal League is making 
a valiant fight for a much-needed civil service law, and our 
affiliated members generally are deeply concerned along these 
lines. 

Uniform municipal accounting is becoming more and more 

an issue. Ohio passed a public accounting bill last year, 

which has since been put into force and effect 

. ?; under the supervision of our own member. 

Accounting. 

Mr. Harvey S. Chase. Similar measures have 

been introduced, and possibly, by this time, passed, in the 
legislatures of Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, Wisconsin 
and Michigan. Boston, Baltimore and Chicago have municipal 
statistical bureaus. As a whole session of the present confer- 
ence will be devoted to the subject, nothing further need be 
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said in this coonection, except to chronicle the sad and uo- 
timely death of Mr. Charles Waldo Haskins, who remodeled 
the Chicago accounts and was an honored and useful member 
of the League*s Committee on Uniform Municipal Accounting. 
On the material side, there has been no lack of encouraging 
growth and development. Civic improvement has become a 
rallying cry in every city in ihe land. Socie- 
ties like the City Parks Association of Phila- 
delphia, the Municipal Art Societies of New 
York, Baltimore and Chicago, the Society for Beautifying 
Buffalo, and the Civic Improvement Society of St. Louis, are 
multiplying in number and activities. These accomplishments 
already make a formidable list, and the movement is by no 
means confined to the larger cities. Towns of 1,000, a, 000 and 
3,ooO; as well as of tens of thousands, are taking up the 
question and working away at its solution. It will also be 
given attention at the St. Louis Exposition next year, in a 
section to be known as ** Municipal Improvement," 

The demand for adequate instruction on municipal questions 
is another indication of the spirit of the times. The work of 
the League's Committee on Instruction m 
ImetmctloD. Municipal Government in American Educa* 

tional Institutions has met with a cordial re- 
sponse on the part of college authorities, and the need for 
similar work in connection with secondary and elementary 
schools has been clearly demonstrated. It is, therefore, a 
matter for profound congratulation that Superintendent W. H. 
Maxwell, of New York, has consented to serve as chairman 
on the League's committee to take this phase of the question 
under consideration. 

The rapid multiplication of agencies for municipal improve- 
ment has created a sentiment in favor of cooperation to increase 
efficiency and eliminate possible duplication of 
efiorts. So we find numerous city and state 
federations, and there is really no reason why 
there should not be a federation of all the national civic bodies, 
hence the consideration of this subject at the present session of 
the National Municipal League and its discussion by representa- 
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tives of the several bodies most deeply interested. The Ameri- 
can Park and Outdoor Art Association at its last annual meeting 
appointed a committee toideal with the whole subject, and out 
of this and the activities of kindred bodies working along 
similar lines we may expect something substantial. 

The municipal problem itself is constantly growing and, in a 
way, so are its difficulties ; but the encouraging feature is that the 

general interest in it is also growing, as are the 
p™J^^ '^^ agencies designed for it solution. There are 

frequent setbacks and many discouragements, 
selfish partisan and factional and personal interests interfere, but 
take it by and lage the outlook is promising. The various expe- 
riences recited in this review of the year's work show the trend. 
One may accelerate the tendency toward improvement by co6pe- 
ration and sympathy ; or one may spend his time with carping 
at the mistakes and emphasizing shortcomings. The former 
makes for progress ; the latter for stagnation, if not reaction. 
The hopeful feature of the whole movement for municipal im- 
provement lies in the fact that the great majority of those 
identified with it pursue the former course and stand ready and 
willing to aid every tendency toward righteousness and progress. 
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By JAMES U BLAIR, oi the St. Louit Bar 

WUhin the last two years there have been disclosed by 
the Grand Juries of St, LouiSi sundry schemes, or, as they 
are commonly called, **deab/' the objects of which were to 
corruptly obtain municipal franchises and privileges by means 
of bribery. Of these the four principal ones were of such 
importance as to require special notice. Their general nature 
may be briefly stated as follows : 

First. The -* Central Traction Deal," a scheme by which 
a franchise for a street railway company was bought from the 
Municipal Assembly for the price o! $250,000 in cash, distrib- 
uted amougst the members. The prices paid to 
members ranged from $3,000 to $50,000 each. 
It is said that this franchise was sold by the 
man who bribed it through for $1,250,000. 

Second. The so-called ''Lighting Deal/* which was a 
scheme by which the Assembly was induced to grant lighting 
privileges 10 a corporation for a bribe of $85,000. This fran- 
chise is said to have been re-sold by the man who obtained it 
for $150,000. 

Third. The ** Suburban Deal/' This was a scheme by 
which a franchise was sought to be purchased by the Suburban 
Street Railway for $135,000 in bribes* This franchise, whilst 
it contained terms much more liberal to the city than some 
of its predecessors, was yet worth a far larger sum than was 
agreed to be paid for it 

Fourth, The ''Garbage Contract Deal,'* which was a scheme 
involving a contract for the reduction of the garbage of the 
city ; it was sought to be obtained by an attempted bribe of 
two of the members of the Board of Health* This contract 
involved a sum of something over $200,000, and the bribe 
oBered in each case was $2*500* 

(ST) 
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In connection with these disclosures thirty-nine persons in 
all have been indicted, — twenty-four for bribery or attempted 
bribery, and fifteen for perjury. Eighteen of 
y . these individuals have been indicted for both 

bribery and perjury, all of them being mem- 
bers of the Municipal Assembly, who, at the beginning of the 
investigation, swore falsely before the Grand Jury that they 
knew nothing of the "Suburban Deal," and who were subse- 
quently indicted for complicity therein when the entire transac- 
tion was uncovered by the confessions of their confederates. 
Edward Butler, of whom more will be said hereafter, has been 
indicted four times, — twice for attempted bribery in connection 
with the Garbage Contract, and twice in connection with the 
"Lighting Deal." Up to this time fifteen cases in all have 
been tried, resulting in fourteen convictions ; in the remaining 
case the State was unable to make complete proof and the 
court did not allow the issue to go to the jury. The penalties 
inflicted ran from two to five years in the penitentiary. In all 
the cases where convictions have been had, appeals have been 
taken to the Supreme Court, where they are now pending, 
with the exception of one, which has been reversed and 
remanded for a new trial. 

Two of the persons indicted, — Charles Kratz, a former mem- 
ber of the City Council, and a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Suburban Railway, — are fugitives from justice, the 
one in Mexico, and the other in Europe. 

Such, in brief, is a summary of the principal of these dis- 
closures, and they are of such a character, and the method of 
their being brought to light was such, as to justify more 
extended comment. 

For many years it had been known that the Municipal 

Assembly in St. Louis was more or less corrupt, and that 

many franchises of greater or less value had 

been obtained by bribery or political influence ; 
Government of , ^ .^ , , . , . 

. p. but it was known only in so vague and in- 

definite a way that no effective movement 
could be made to check it. The city has been, since 1876, 
operating under a special charter, as a separate municipal- 
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ity. Its government is administered by a Mayor and a Mu- 
nicipal Assembly, consisting of a Council and a House of Dele- 
gates ; the Council being composed of thirteen members, 
elected at large^ and the House of Delegates of twenty-eight 
members, one elected from eacH ward. These two bodies 
are of co-ordinate powers, and no franchise can be granted 
without their concurrence in the passage of the necessary 
ordinance* and the approval of the Mayor. The Councilmen 
are elected for four-year terms, and Delegates for two years. 
The Mayor holds office for four years and appoints heads of 
departments for four -year terms, these appointments being 
made after the Mayor has been in office for two years. In 
theory, the organization is excellent, the charter being, on 
the whole, well designed and containing ample safeguards ; 
but, of course, no charter provisions can avail against combi- 
nations of dishonest public servants* Such combinations have 
undoubtedly existed from time to time for many years past ; but 
their operations, up to within the last five years, were compara- 
tively insignificant. Gaining assurance by success, and by the 
apparent public indifference to their operations, the members 
grew bolder and matters took their inevitable course, so that 
in the year 1899 a combination was organized in each House 
of the Assembly, consisting of seven members in the Council 
and nineteen in the House. Each of these combinations had 
its leader, who was also its spokesman. The Council com- 
bine was represented by Charles Kratz, already mentioned as 

a fugitive from justice ; that in the House by 
''CdmbineA '* ^"^ John K, MurrelU The business, as shown 

by the sworn testimony of members of each 
"Combine/* was thoroughly systematized; a scale of prices was 
fixed upon franchises of all kinds, from a railroad switch or an 
excavation in the streets, to traction and lighting contracts of 
enormous value. It developed in the testimony that the con- 
spirators even bound themselves together with a solemn oath 
of fealty to each other, blasphemously calling upon the AJ- 
mighty to set the seal of divine approval upon their compact 
of infamy. The oath was in the following words 1 

'* I do solemnly swear before the Almighty God that in 
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associating myself aad in becoming a member of this Combine, 
I will vote and act with the Combine whenever 
The Oath. and wherever I may be so ordered to do ; 

" And I further solemnly swear that I will not 
at any place or time reveal the fact that there is a Combine, and 
that I will not communicate to any person or persons anything 
that may take place at any meeting of the Combine ; 

"And I do solemnly agree that, in case I should reveal the 
fact than any person in this Combine has received money, I 
Jiereby permit and authorize other members of this Combine 
to take the forfeit of my life in such manner as they may 
deem proper, and that my throat may be cut, my tongue 
torn out, and my body cast into the Mississippi river. 

"And all of this I do solemnly swear, so help me God." 
Negotiations were conducted by the representatives of the 
two "Combines," as they were called, either directly with busi- 
ness men who were willing to meet them, or 
Xdward Butler, through agents or brokers acting as go-betweens 
for the seekers and sellers of municipal privi- 
leges. The principal one of these agents was Edward Butler, 
for many years the head man of the Democratic local machine. 
This remarkable man, though of scant education and humble 
beginnings, has risen to such bad eminence that his personality 
is of special interest to the student of public affairs. A black- 
smith by trade, he came to St. Louis as a young man, and, 
by his industry and skill as a handicraftsman, built up a suc- 
cessful business in horse-shoeing, at the same time taking an 
active part in politics. It is generally believed that his first 
large undertaking in the way of delivering votes for pay was 
at the time of the adoption of the present city charter; in 1876, 
when, for an agreed consideration, he engaged to make the 
election returns show a rejection of the charter. In this he 
failed in the desired object, although, it is said, he did pro- 
cure the casting of the agreed number of fraudulent votes ; 
the reason of the failure being that the estimate of the num- 
ber required was too small. Since that time he has contin- 
uously exerted a powerful influence with each succeeding 
Assembly, founded upon a system of electing to office persons 
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from either ooe or both political parties who would best 
suit his purposes, pledged to carry out his plans. Possessed 
of great natural shrewdness, a kind heart, conspicuous domes- 
tic virtues and a liberal disposition, he acquired a reputation 
also for fair treatment and fidelity to those who served him. 
Adding to these qualities an indefatigable industry, his power 
increased year by year, until it reached proportions almost 
despotic. He named candidates on both tickets, fixed, col- 
lected and disbursed campaign assessments^ determined the 
results in elections, and, in fine, practically controlled th^ 
public affairs o! St. Louis. His sway continued for twenty 
years or more, supreme and unbroken, almost undisputed, 
until the cataclysm which followed these disclosures over- 
whelmed him in the general ruin. He is now an old man, 
rich in this world's goods, but shorn of power and influence — 
a pathetic monument of the folly of evil doing. 

As an instance of his confident effrontery, it may be said 
that after the exposure of the ** Suburban Deal " he was quoted 
in the press as saying that the compauy had failed because it 
employed inexperienced representatives ; that when he under- 
took matters of that kind he always succeeded, and that in 
such cases, when he had exerted the needed influence and re- 
ceived his *' fee,*' it was his custom to " go home and pray that 
the measure might pass,'* — and, he added, '* usually my prayers 
were answered." 

These were the general conditions, and this was the man 
who was partly their author and in part their product, when 
the first of these plots to be exposed was discovered in the 
'* Suburban Deal.*' 

The facts in this case were, that certain of the officers 
of the Suburban Railway Company, desiring a valuable ex- 
tension of its franchise, first sought Butler's 
aid in securing it from the Assembly ; but 
the negotiations with him failed because his 
price was too high, and the representatives 
of the railroad company undertook to treat directly with the 
two "combines*" The price finally agreed upon was |75,ooo 
for the House and $60,000 for the Council. The President 
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and two of the Directors of the company borrowed the total 
sum of $135,000, and turned it over to a "legislative agent" 
of their own selection. He placed the $60,000 in bills in a 
safe-deposit box, of which he held one key and Kratz, the 
representative of the Council '' Combine/' the other. A similar 
arrangement was made as to the $75,000, which was bestowed 
in another safe-deposit box, of which Murrell, the representa- 
tive of the House "Combine," also held a second key. The 
two "combines" kept their agreement, and the ordinance was 
rapidly pushed through both houses of the Assembly, some 
of the conspirators voting against and even denouncing the 
measure, in order to throw dust in the eyes of the public. 
The transaction would undoubtedly have been completed but 
for the fact that property owners along the line of the pro- 
posed road instituted injunction proceedings against the Assem- 
bly, which had the effect of delaying matters until the House 
of Delegates passed out of existence by the expiration of its 
term. The "Combines," however, claimed that they had kept 
their promise, and demanded the money. The representatives 
of the railroad company refused to pay, because the company 
had received no benefit. A bitter altercation ensued, which, 
in the end, resulted in the discovery of the plot. The parties 
had tied their hands so that neither could move without the 
consent of the other ; the would-be bribe-takers were incensed 
because they deemed themselves unfairly treated, and the 
would-be bribers wore unwilling to pay, because their scheme 
had failed ; hence, the rogues having fallen out, the disclosures 
followed in this wise : The grumblings of the disappointed 
conspirators became so loud and their rage so unrestrained 
that, bit by bit, they told their grievance, first to one friend 
and then to another, so that at last the thing was "in the air." 
An enterprising and courageous reporter of one of the local 
newspapers, James M. Galvin by name, a man of incorrup- 
, tible integrity and high sense of public duty, 

_ gathered up the threads of the plot and 

published substantially the whole infamous 
story. By this means the attention of the Circuit Attor- 
ney, Joseph W. Folk, was first drawn to the matter. That 
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officer vigorously pursued the investigation, and, with the aid 
of further information secured from Mr. Galvin and elsewhere, 
soon found himself in a position where he could lay the matter 
before the Grand Jury, The pubiications undoubtedly carried 
alarm to the conspirators, for just about this time the leader 
of the House *' Combine" wrote a letter to the *'legis!ative 
agent" of the company, demanditig a meeting at the safe- 
deposit company's office and a division of the spoils. This 
letter went astray, and a copy of it was placed tn the hands 
of the Circuit Attorney. Further publications were made 
from time to time» which had the eSect of frightening the 
bribe-takers in both Houses, Many of these were summoned 
in person before the Grand Jury and interrogated as to the 
facts, all knowledge of which they stoutly denied ; and when, 
subsequently, the necessary evidence was secured » those per- 
sons were indicted for perjury* Gradually, by the skill and 
persistence of the Circuit Attorney* the whole villainous scheme 
was laid bare^ and only the legal evidence was needed to 
convict the malefactors. The president of the railroad com- 
pany and its *Megislative agent" were both notified by the 
Circuit Attorney that they must either furnish that evidence 
or take their chances under indictment ; both turned State's 
evidence* Convictions rapidly followed. Kratz, leader of the 
*' Council Combine/' and Murrill, leader of the ** House Com- 
bine,'' both incontinently fled the country* Subsequently the 
latter returned and became a witness for the State and 
through his testimony other convictions were procured. 

The trials were attended by many interesting and dramatic 
scenes. The actual production in court of the bribe money 

was in itself a novel and spectacular feature. 
Thi Triali. It was almost like the introduction of the body 

of the victim in a murder trial. The defen- 
dants, supplied with ample funds^ employed able counseL 
The cases were tried with great skill upon both sides. Public 
interest and excitement became intense. There being no pro- 
vision of law for the extraordinary expense! of the State made 
necessary by these trials, private subscriptions had to be raised 
to assist the Circuit Attorney to the amount of thousands of 
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dollars : and later, the Mayor of the city, after vainly endeav- 
oring to secure a proper appropriation for that purpose from 
the Assembly, procured, by his own efforts for the Circuit 
Attorney's use, more than $13,000, $1,500 of which was of his 
own private funds. Without this aid the great work which 
has been accomplished must have failed. 

In the beginning it was supposed by the <<boodlers'* and 
their allies that the etforts of the Circuit Attorney would be 
futile, as had so often been the case with his predecessors, 
and little uneasiness was felt amongst them. When, however, 
it became apparent that this official was absolutely incorrupti- 
ble and without fear, personally or politically, alarm spread 
among the ranks of the conspirators ; and when his first success 
was scored in the conviction of a member of the Council 
whose case was generally regarded as one of the most difficult 
to establish, dismay succeeded to alarm and many of the 
members sought safety in confession. Finding, however, that 
the State had all the testimony it needed in reference to the 
"Suburban Deal" they began to tell of other transactions 
of a similar nature. Thus first came to light the "Central 
Traction Deal." In this case it appeared that previous As- 
semblies had long held the various traction 
j^^j companies of the city in the bondage of black- 

mail, many of the members being the recipients 
of a regular salary of $5,000 per annum, in return for which 
they were expected to prevent any legislation hostile to the 
companies ; but their appetites grew with what they fed upon 
and when a new "Richmond" appeared in the field, in the 
person of one Robert M. Snyder, the members refused, in the 
parlance of their class, to "stay bought." And this ambitious 
promoter readily succeeded, for the sum of $250,000, in obtain- 
ing the franchise he sought. When these facts came to the 
Circuit Attorney's knowledge, it was unfortunately too late to 
take any action except in the case of Snyder himself, because 
of the fact that the three years statute of limitations had barred 
the offense in the case of all others concerned ; Snyder, 
having been part of the time since the transaction a non- 
resident of the State, the statute did not aid him, and he 
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was indicted, convicted and sentenced to five years in the 
penitentiary. 

Out o! the mass of testimony taken in these several matters 
developed also the scheme known as the ''Garbage Deal.'' 
Edward Butler, the principal owner of the stock of the St. 
JUouis Sanitary Company, was desirous of securing a renewal 
of that company's contract with the city for the 
Gartrnge DeaL reduction of its garbage. In order to accom- 
plish this it became necessary that the Board 
of Health should recommend a renewal of the contract to the 
Municipal Assembly. Butler approached two different mem- 
bers of this board and offered them ^2,500 each for their 
respective votes. The offers were refused. An indictment 
was found against Butler in each case, and by reason of that 
fortunate provision of the law which permitted each of the 
persons to whom the bribe was oHered to testify in both cases, 
a conviction was secured and the would-be bribe-giver is now 
under sentence for three years in State's prison. The case 
was, however, appealed, and is still pending in the Supreme 
Court. 

The ** Lighting Deal " was the next matter takeu up. The 
testimony in this case developed that when the city was about 
to make the contract for street lighting there were competing 
bidders. One of these, in its anxiety to secure the contract, is 
said to have employed Butler to negotiate with 
Ll^btlog Deal, the Assembly for the necessary ordinance. In- 
vestigation led to Butler's indictment for having 
paid to the *' House Combine" the sum of 147,500, in return 
for which the contract was duly authorized. 

In the course of these investigations other important matters 
developed, such as the attempted influencing of juries, malfea- 
sance in office of certain delegates, and the sale of privileges by 
oHicials of a former administration. All of these were promptly 
met by indictment. Certain cases of election frauds were also 
discovered and a number of offenders convicted* The munici- 
pal waters were indeed stirred to their profoundest depths 
and an aroused public opinion rejoiced in the result Condi- 
tions had arisen under which the old order ol things could 
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no longer exist. These conditions were not wholly due to the 
disclosures in these bribery cases, but in large part to ante- 
cedent causes, as will be presently shown. 

Prior to the election of November, 1900, there had begun a 

gradual movement toward municipal reform. For four years 

preceding the present city administration, St. 

-, - -^^ Louis had suffered under one of the most 

rowara Ketomi. ,,,,*. 

corrupt and debased of governmental tyrannies. 

The Mayor, most of the Assembly, and almost the entire 
administrative force, were given over to a riot of corruption, 
which was aggravated by an insolent and scornful contempt 
for public opinion and municipal decency. At the election of 
November, 1900, the Independents effected an arrangement 
with the Democratic machine whereby there was placed in the 
field a ticket of irreproachable candidates upon a platform 
which ignored national issues and declared exclusively for good 
government. A long-suffering public rose in its wrath and 
smote the despoilers by electing the whole ticket, which in- 
cluded amongst others the present Circuit Attorney, Joseph 
W. Folk, an unwilling candidate for the office, which he has 
since filled with such signal fidelity and success. 

The results of this election were so satisfactory that, under 
a similar arrangement between the Democratic machine and 
the reform element, a full municipal ticket was 
BoUa W 11 named and subsequently elected by a large 

majority, in the spring of 1901 ; this ticket was 
composed of men, with few insignificant exceptions, chosen 
solely with reference to merit. The platform again declared for 
good government, and good government only. At the head of 
the list as candidate for Mayor was Mr. Rolla Wells, a gentle- 
man of high standing in the business community, and known as 
a man of intrepid courage and the highest political ideals. One 
of his first acts after election was to serve notice upon Butler 
that party services alone would no longer be recognized as a 
test for official appointment. The first two years of his admin- 
istration which have now passed have not only vindicated the 
wisdom of his selection, but have marked him as a splendid 
example of the highest order of American citizenship. He has 
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made merit the sole lest of every appointment. He has 
subordinated every interest, personal and party, to the public 
goodi and in the face of difficulties, the like of 
which have seldom if ever existed, has transacted 
the great business of the municipality along 
lines of efficiency, the value of which it is impossible to over- 
state. Not the least of his achievemeats consists m the fact 
that, whilst all party considerations have been unhesitatingly 
subordinated to the public good, he has wisely cooperated with 
the party organization in such fashion as to materially strengthen 
the cause of good government and accomplish results without 
which all efforts at reform would have been unavailing* Hold- 
ing the view that under existing conditions and until that state 
of aHairs shall arise when political parties shall be eliminated 
from the conduct of municipal affairs, no administration can be 
successful without the aid of party organizations, he has, with 
absolute hdelity to the public service, afforded such recognition 
to those in control of his party organization as not only to 
insure their present cooperation of its leaders in the cause of 
good government, but to convince them that the future welfare 
of a party is always dependent upon its record for good ad- 
ministration of public affairs. Thus, through this wise and 
politic course, he has so committed these leaders to this 
view, that in the autumn campaign of 1902 and the April 
campaign of this year they placed in nomination men selected, 
with few exceptions^ upon the basis of fitness for office; and 
the wisdom of this procedure has been demonstrated both by 
the phenomenal success of his administration and by the 
continued popular endorsement of the two tickets last elected, 
the major parts of both of which were nominated under the 
influence of this good government impulse. The people of St. 
Louis ought to be and are deeply sensible of the debt of grati- 
tude they owe to this man of high purpose and stainless character, 
who, at great sacrifice of time and labor and substance, has 
with patient industry driven out from the city government the 
barnacles and the plunderers and organized an administration, 
clean, honest and able, redolent of an atmosphere of civic 
patriotism. To him we owe the strength of public opinion. 
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paralyzed for a time by the years of unchecked debauchery of 
the public service, which was inspired with a new hope by his 
achievements and rose with triumphant courage to indorse the 
Circuit Attorney's assault upon the stronghold of legislative 
iniquity. 

No account of those events would be complete without a 
word about the Circuit Attorney, Joseph W. Folk, who has 
borne so large a share in them. Mr. Folk, 
Joseph W. Folk, when elected Circuit Attorney in the autumn 
of 1900, was a young lawyer recently come 
from Tennessee with but little experience at the criminal bar. 
The men who then stood for evil-doing in the Democratic ma- 
chine would probably never have consented to his nomination 
had they believed he would be elected. After election, when it 
was found that he was imbued with the idea, now somewhat 
antiquated amongst the worst class of machine politicians, viz., 
that a public official owed fealty first to the public and then 
to his party, consternation reigned amongst the lawbreakers. 
Influences of every kind were brought to bear upon him but 
he stood firm and with inflexible courage and untiring energy 
has performed splendid service to the city of his adoption. 
Elected on the same ticket with Mr. Folk, was Mr. W. Scott 
Hancock, Assistant Circuit Attorney, also a young lawyer of 
limited experience, but of stainless character and fine parts, 
by whose enthusiastic labors the good cause has been vastly 
helped. Early associating with himself a corps of able assis- 
tants, Mr. C. Orrick Bishop, the ablest prosecutor at the bar, 
and Mr. A. C. Maroney, a capable and forceful lawyer, both 
men of invincible honesty and the truest devotion to the public 
service, he has, with their invaluable aid, accomplished a most 
extraordinary task. Besides disposing of the regular criminal 
docket, which, in a city the size of St. Louis, is always large, 
he has prosecuted, and with conspicuous success, a large num- 
ber of election fraud cases, and, in addition, the avalanche of 
causes resulting from these disclosures. 

It may be noted as an interesting fact in connection with 
these incidents, that during the last municipal campaign an 
eflort was made to make it appear that antagonism existed 
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between tlie Circuit Attorney and the Mayor of the city, the 
charge being one trumped up for partisan pur- 
poses and being wholly without foundation. 
These two officials, standing, as they do, as the 
most conspicuous advocates for and expressions of the good- 
government idea in municipal affairs^ were not deceived, or 
in the least deflected from the strict line of duty by this 
canards Mr. Folk well knew and freely stated that the 
Mayor had rendered him invaluable aid in the past and could 
be relied upon to uphold his good work with alt the power 
at his command. The Mayor, fully appreciating the Circuit 
Attorney's achievements, was in thorough sympathy with bis 
high aimSt and, with the dignity of true manhood, maintained 
an attitude perfectly corsistent with his high character and 
ideals ; and so this dastardly attack on the cause of good 
government failed. But from the point of view of one who 
cherishes the hope of good govern meat, it is a most lamen- 
table fact that many good citizens, honest, serious-minded men, 
slow to believe evil of any one, were for a time utterly misled 
by the senseless newspaper clamor, which willfully misrepre- 
sented the position of these good men. A partisan press has 
many evil deeds to answer for, but none more detestable than 
this. 

It is germane to the subject to notice the fact that from 
the widely published accounts of these disclosures there has 
been deduced a strange and most unwarranted conclusion* 
One writer has gone so far as to entitle his account of these 
events as ''The Shamelessness of St, Louis," basing the 
epithet upon an alleged suptneness of the 
people in reference thereto, involving not only 
an indifference to the moral questions involved, 
but an actual aversion to the continuance of 
this crusade against municipal vice. Others have asserted 
that the whole episode was a mere sensational sham and that 
neither the Circuit Attorney nor the public favored the vigor- 
ous prosecution of these criminals, on the theory that under 
modem conditions great corporations enjoying municipal privi- 
leges, must be protected from officials in piratical guise, and 
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that the only way to accomplish this end is by means of money. 
Nothing could be further from the truth than these assertions. 
The public interest in these disclosures and prosecutions be- 
came intense at the very beginning and has been maintained 
without intermission to the present time ; and upon this interest 
has arisen a public opinion widespread, thoroughly aroused and 
inexorable, which has not only enthusiastically supported the 
Circuit Attorney throughout, but has at times become almost 
hysterically sensitive to any criticism of his acts. No better 
proof of this could be asked than the fact that every defendant 
who has been arraigned has sought a change of venue from the 
city, on the ground that it was impossible for him to obtain a 
fair trial in this community on account of the prejudice, not 
only against the crime of which he was accused, but against his 
own person, however obscure he may have been. Moreover, 
as already shown, ample funds have been raised by private 
subscription to furnish the Circuit Attorney with the sinews of 
war. Every newspaper in the city has from the beginning, 
with more or less zeal and fervor, commended and extolled his 
action in terms at times almost extravagant, and finally if any 
further proof were needed, it is a fact beyond all question 
that at the present time Mr. Folk is probably not only the 
best-known citizen of this city, but that the community regards 
him in the light of a hero and is prepared to go to any lengths 
in his support. 

In one of the trials, counsel asked the indulgence of the 
jury for his client charged with bribery of the Assembly on 

the ground that the crime was only a "conven- 
A Conventional . , „ *.u *. •<. -^ t 

- . tional one, — that it was a necessity for cor- 

porate interests to protect themselves by this 
means; the plea was promptly met by a verdict of "guilty" 
and five years in prison. The charge that a city which has 
dealt with these great municipal crimes in such a spirit and 
with such extraordinary results is ** shameless** is little less 
than ridiculous. Such a charge might have had some founda- 
tion before these disclosures were made for the reason that 
any community where such conditions were believed to exist 
which did not bestir itself to discover and punish them might 
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b€ tliought wanting in its duty ; but where, as in this instancep 
the disclosures were immediately followed by sixty indictments 
and fourteen convictions out of fifteen cases tried, and by the 
laying bare of the whole hideous program of spoliatioOf the 
suggestion of indifference or apathy, to say nothing of *'shame- 
lessness/' is utterJy undeserved if not actually malicious. As 
well might one say that the City of New York vvas ^^shame- 
less'* when it overthrew Fernando Wood and prosecuted 
Tweed, or that Minneapolis was shameless when it purged 
itself of the rascally gang who had seized upon its govern- 
mental functions. The Circuit Attorney himself put the mat- 
ter very tersely (and the remark applies not only to St. Louis 
but to all communilies) when he said that ninety-nine per cent 
of the people of St. Louis are honest, but that the other one 
per cent are perniciously active. And when the ninety-nine 
per cent proceeded with vigor and dispatch to convict and 
imprison the most perniciously active of the other one per 
cent, to call the act shameless is to use words very much ta 
the way in which ** Humpty Dumpty " in the story book is 
said to have done, not confining himself to accepted meanings, 
but using any word he chose to express any sentiment he 
pleased. 

As bearing upon the general eHect of these disclosures upon 
municipal affairs the election which took place in the City of 
St. Louis on the 7th of this month is interesting inasmuch as 
its true meaning has been widely misunderstood and consid- 
erably misrepresented. A prominent New 
York journal has editorially charged that the 
election of a Democratic ticket was of itself an 
evidence of a corrupt combination between the present admin- 
istration and the Democratic machine. A careful analysis of 
the situation quite refutes this conclusion as can be shown in 
a very few words. 

This election was for six members of the Municipal Council 
and twenty-eight members of the House of Delegates to- 
gether with four members of the School Board and an Inspec- 
tor of Weights and Measures. Prior to this election, the 
Council with a Democratic majority of one, was composed of 
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excellent men with scarcely aa exception. The House of 
Delegates, with a preponderance of Democrats in it, was with 
few exceptions composed of men purely the product of a party 
machinery, yet without any real political principles and most 
of them altogether degraded and unreliable. There were lour 
members of the School Board to be elected, and under a 
practice instituted some years since, it was understood in ad- 
vance that two Republicans and two Democrats should be 
nominated, each party accepting the two nominees of the other. 
Four excellent men were thus named and elected. It will 
readily be seen that the election was a most important one. 

As has been said^ for some time previous to the actual dis- 
closures above narrated the spirit of reform had been aroused 
and increasing in strength. Those who had 
been for long toiling to better municipal con- 
ditions, by independent movements* and by 
trying to awaken a sentiment in the community of sufficiently 
sustained strength to demand good municipal governmentj 
were at last aided in their work by a situation which arose at 
the election of 1900, whereby, without sacrifice of principle, 
they were able to accomplish invaluable results. Their ar- 
rangement with the Democratic machine involved no surrender 
of principle. It consisted in an agreement that the Indepen- 
dents should name the ticket, write the platform and furnish 
the legitimate expenses of the campaign, and that the machine 
should use its organization in a legitimate manner to elect the 
ticket. The machine had consented to the arrangement^ be- 
cause it despaired of victory if left .to its own resources* The 
Independents saw their opportunity and established what was 
thoroughly understood to be a modus vivendL In the joint 
caucuses it was recognized by all that the arrangement was 
not a permanent one, and that the probabilities were that at 
the next municipal election the Independents would be against 
the machioef as theretofore. But when the election of 1901 
drew near it was found that like conditions still existed, and 
so that campaign was conducted under a similar arrangement, 
as also was the election in the autumn of 1902; so that this 
spirit of reform fostered by the good government resulting from 
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Ihese elections, gathered such force prior to the campaign of this 
month that it was generally conceded that none but candidates 
of high standing would receive the sanction of the voters at 
large. Under these influences and with the laudable desire to 
continue to deserve the public approval, the Democratic ma- 
chine again conferred with the Independents, and as a result^ 
five of the six nominees for the Council were men of unchal- 
lenged superiority, men of the very highest business and social 
rank* The sixth man ranked not so high, but yet above the 
average partisan nomination* Emulous of this triumph of the 
good government idea, the Republicans placed in nomination a 
Council ticket on the whole superior in personnel to the Demo- 
cratic nominees. In the matter of the House of Delegates, 
however^ the problem of effecting an organization in the twenty- 
eight wards su£&ctently strong to o%'ercome local influences 
was too difficult for the Independents in either party to cope 
with successfully, although in some of the wards Independent 
candidates were named. As a consequence, while the twenty- 
eight nominations on both sides were above the average of party 
performances in the past, they did not, as a whole, measure up 
to a proper civic standard. The result showed the election of 
the entire Democratic Council ticket by a majority of more than 
eighteen thousand votes, and, as the Republican Election Com- 
missioner is reported to have said, **they were legitimate votes, 
too/* Of the Delegates, one Independent, five Republicans 
and twenty-two Democrats went into office by 
majorities varying according to the characteris- 
tics of their respective wards* This body has 
organized, and it is now fully known that a majority of its 
members will stand as a unit for all good government measures. 
Previous to the election, it was a fact well kDOwn that the 
Democratic organization was confident and united ; the Repub- 
licans split into bitterly antagonistic factions. Only about 
siscty-two thousand votes were cast at this election, less than one- 
half of the total registration. An analysis of the returns shows 
that the results were due to the fact that nearly the full Demo- 
craiic vote was cast and that the Republican vote either stayed 
at home or voted for Independent or Democratic nominees. 
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It is hard to deduce from these facts any such conclusions 
as that above referred to. On the other hand it must be clear 

to the thoughtful mind — 
Condasions. First. That the false issue between the 

Circuit Attorney and the Mayor, injected into the 
campaign for partisan purposes, was ignored. 

Second. That two years of a Democratic administration 
conducted by officials chosen, as has been stated, unpledged 
except as to a strict performance of public duty, had satisfied 
the public that for the present, at least, the best results were 
to be obtained from the Democratic party. 

Third. That the captious criticisms launched at those Inde- 
dependents who cooperated with the Democratic machine in 
the manner above stated in the cause of good government, 
had made no impression upon the public mind ; and that their 
action was sanctioned by all fair-minded persons. 

Fourth. That the Democratic leaders had rightly read the 
lesson of the past, had correctly gauged public sentiment and 
had met its demands by naming, as a rule, good men for office. 
As Milton says of one who shall here be nameless, they ''saw 
how awful goodness is ; virtue in her shape, how lovely," and, 
with wise discretion, they rose to the occasion ; and 

Fifth. That it could not be true that V every candidate en- 
dorsed iby Mr. Folk was defeated," as was said by the same 
New York journal, because Mr. Folk did not endorse any can- 
didate, announcing that he would take no active part in any 
campaign, because he thought it improper in view of the 
peculiar nature of his office. 

Two other matters remain to be noticed, because of their 
special interest to all concerned in the cause for which this 
League contends. 

The first is that the St. Louis Republic, a strictly partisan 
Democratic journal, rose to the dignity of true civic patriotism 
by selecting the best candidates for the House 
* u« o^ Delegates, whether Democratic, Republican 

* or Independent, and in recommending them to 

all voters, irrespective of party affiliations, reflected infinite 
credit upon the intelligence and honesty of its management. 
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The second is the change of the election taw. During the 
three municipal campaigns preceding the last the press had 
indulged in violent denunciation of the so-called 
**Nesbit" law, ascribing all Democratic suc- 
cesses to frauds committed under protectioa 
of that measure. The !aw was, as a matter of fact, incom- 
plete in its safeguards and subject to great abuses in the 
hands of dishonest officials. The public mind had become 
thoroughly saturated with the belief that St was wholly with- 
out merit, and designed solely as an instrument for fraud. 
The members of the leading Democratic club of St Louis, 
under the sa^cious guidance of Mr. Harry B. Hawes, its 
president, recognized that an election law which does not 
command the confidence of the public, however meritorious 
it may be, should not be allowed to stand. Consequently, 
calling to their aid men of the highest standing in the city, 
these Democrats prepared, presented and procured the passage 
through the Legislature, of a statute which is probably as 
complete and well considered as any election law ever enacted. 

These two incidents, coupled with the obvious recognition 
on the part of the local Democratic leaders, that the best as- 
surance of party supremacy is good admiotslration of public 
ftlfairs, indicate an uplifting of what might be called the party 
conscience, which carries with it proof of substantial gain in 
the cause of good government. 

Another gratifying fact in connection with these disclosures 
is the part played therein, as already stated, by Mr. Galvin, 
in view of the fact of his connection with the 
J- „ newspaper profession. The newspaper men of 

to-day, are as a class, intelligent and honorable^ 
and possess unequaled opportunities and incentives for ob- 
^taiDiug knowledge of public as well as private crimes; yet 
nothing is better known than that in most cases their lips are 
sealed by business or political considerations affecting the con- 
duct of the journals which they represent, and, unfortunately, 
too often by pecuniary considerations. Had they the indepen- 
dence and the courage to disclose all they know, it is safe to 
say that many a dark deed which has never been exposed 
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would have been dealt with at the hands of justice. For this 
reason all the more credit is due to this fearless and pub He- 
spirited man, who without hope of reward or fear of conse- 
quences, performed his simple duty* It is not too much to say 
that the people of St. Louis and of the whole country owe him 
a farge and lasting obligation, I deem it fitting at this time 
to record this recognition of his service, not only because it is 
so well deserved, but in the hope that his fine example will 
not be without effect upon his brethren of the pen. With 
their aid in turning the search-light of publicity upon the 
stealthy deeds of public plunderers^ the cause of good govern- 
ment would gain an invincible ally. 

There are, I think, no deductions of a philosophical nature 
to be drawn from these occurrences. The crimes exposed 
were neither unique in character nor in their 
method of execution, nor were the amounts in- 
volved, considering the vast values in modern 
times of municipal privileges, so great as to warrant special 
consideration. These conclusions, however, are clearly ob- 
vious, viz,, that the exposures were more complete, the crimi- 
nals more vigorously and effectively dealt with and the popular 
approval more spontaneous and lasting than in most cases of 
the kind. The other features of special note are that bribe- 
givers and bribe-takers alike were visited with just retribution ; 
that the capitalist as well as the saloon-keeper was made to 
lace the bar with equal impartiality ; that neither political^ per- 
sonal, social nor business influence was able in the least to 
affect the course of justice, and that, as a net result, there has 
been a most gratifying purification of the municipal atmosphere. 
Viewed from the standpoint of past experience it is but one 
of those moral upl if tings which from time to time visit every 
community. That it will be followed by a period of munictpal 
depression no one can doubt, but it is equally sure that, with 
each upheaval of this kind, the standards of municipal admin- 
istration are raised and the alertness of public opinion to 
maintain such standards distinctly increased. No man will 
contend that St, Louis is forever regenerated, but none will 
deny that its municipal conditions are definitely, substantially 
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aod permaaently improved. Moreover, with each improvement 
of this kind in one municipality, the cause of good govern- 
ment, generally, gains an additional impetus, since the better* 
ment of one adds the emphasis of example to precept and 
raises the average in every municipality in the land. Herein 
lies the reason for present congratulation and hope for the 
future ; herein, also, may be found the proof positive of the 
existence and the vital power of that spirit of reform engen- 
dered by the splendid and enduring work of those who founded 
and fostered this League. These incidents in St. Louis bring 
into prominence once more the facts so familiar to all students 
of municipal government — that the problems presented are 
neither complexed nor insoluble ; that municipal business is, 
as a matter of fact, a very simple affair. The difficulties which 
arise are not inherent in the business itself, but are due solely 
to the fact of insufficient interest in public a^airs on the part 
of the people. It is but stating a truism to say that ordinary 
business prudence, sagacity and honesty applied to the aHairs 
of any municipality would produce satisfactory results. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that the reason such prudence, 
sagacity and honesty are not applied is that the people who 
pay taxes and own the property abdicated their governmental 
functions in favor of those who have no interest except public 
plunder. The magnitude of the public business and the com- 
plex machinery invented for its dispatch, but more than all 
the secrecy with which its administration is accomplished, are 
the means used by dishonest public officials for accomplishing 
their purposes. Publicity of every detail connected with mu- 
nicipal affairs, a reformed civil service which will insure in 
all administrative offices honest and capable persons, a general 
intelligent interest in public aHairs, these and these only are 
the correctives for present abuses. The American people are 
so wasteful of their resources, so indifferent to the economic 
conduct of their public affairs, both national and municipal, 
that it will be long before their ingenuity and intelligence are 
applied to public matters as they are to their private concerns. 
That lime will, of course^ surely come, but it will come only 
with the realization of these fundamental propositions, ifivolv- 
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ing, as they do, so much reckless disregard for the public 
property. It will come, however, only after a long and painful 
educational course involving just such experiences as we have 
had in St. Louis, but it will not come so long as there are 
those who think that taking a hand in politics is a ''dirty 
business" instead of a paramount duty, nor until the spirit 
of commercial greed which now absorbs us to the exclusion 
of civic as well as national patriotism shall have given way 
to the broader, saner, higher standards of good citizenship. 



The Minneapolis House-Cleaning 

By WILLIAM A. FRISBIE 
City Editor " MinneapoUft loumAr' 

If '^blessings brighten as they take their flight/' there was 
certainly one time in the career of Dr. A, A. Ames when he 
may have figured in the role of a positive blessing. For, 
although a condition closely bordering on municipal anarchy 
immediately followed his hasty departure from Minneapolis* 
the Ames experience was the bitter medicine which has ulti- 
mately wrought a good work in the community. 

As a scientific student of popular favor, as a desperate 
gambler with policies as pawns, and as an exponent of the fact 
that municipalities are forgetful and forgiving, Dr. Ames is a 
character whose career must always be of interest to those 
interested in city government^ and Minneapolis 
Dr. A. A« Amea. must always have a place in the list of illustra' 
tive cases on which municipal theories or de- 
ductions are based* It is possible that Ames was especially 
favored in his schemes by being placed in a community some* 
what strongly marked by ihe inertia of a large part of the 
population [ but such a heroic figure of a demagogue as he 
would be bound to have some effect in any^ community, 

Dn A. A. Ames has been four times Mayor of Minneapolis, 
and he has never been elected to succeed himself. This is 
deeply significant of the forgetful or careless disposition of the 
community over whose destinies he has so many times presided. 
His first term brought out no particular moral obliquities^ and 
his failure of reilection at its end was merely a political 
happen-stance. His second term developed scandals which 
should have caused an uproar, but iu a growing community 
but lately graduated from village clothes they were condoned 
or overlooked. His third term was a stench, an ofiease against 
lonesty, decency and even ordinary safety of the common 
^citii^n. At last outraged Minneapolis pointed to Ames with a 

(109) 
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<'Thou art the man'' which he could not avoid. His name 

became a byword, the synonym for all that was 
-^- ^ low and vile in city government. For twelve 

years the << notorious Ames administration'' 
was used as a standard of comparison by writers or speakers 
who wished to express the utter extreme of corruption. Early 
in this period of political retirement came Ames' domestic 
trouble, which shed a garish light upon his character as a 
husband and father. Policemen were present at his wife's 
funeral to keep him off the premises, and the public knew it all. 
Apparently hopelessly damned politically, socially and pro- 
fessionally, Ames dropped from sight in Minneapolis. But 
even though he had left the city and had ceased to seek office, 
his monument of filth remained. 

And this is the man whom the Republican party nominated 
and elected Mayor in igoo. A primary election law was in 
effect that year for the first time. It permitted a member of 
any party to help nominate candidates for any other party — a 
defect which has since been remedied. Ames had been a 

Democrat, but now came out as a Republican. 

He was believed still to have a personal follow- 

lOOO 

ing of about 1,500 and it was "close" on the 
State ticket, so the party managers gulped down the nasty dose 
and accepted him as their candidate for Mayor to help out the 
rest of the ticket. In the campaign Ames admitted past fail- 
ures, but he had been through the fire, he had become a 
Republican and, as an old man, he wanted one more chance to 
show that he could give the city a good administration. A 
lot of citizens who could not stomach Ames and opposed the 
Democratic candidate, put up a really good man as an Indepen- 
dent candidate, and the result was that Ames stalked majesti- 
cally into office, professing to feel that he had regained his 
proud distinction as "the man of the people." 

In conjunction with Ames' last preceding administration, 
there had been certain notable lieutenants who 

^^ ^ . had found it advisable to leave the city or 

the Corrupt. , . , . , . . Jl, . 

drop mto obscunty upon his retirement. Their 

names lived on, however, being regarded in municipal folk- 
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lore by later comers much in the light of Captain Kidd, Bine 
Beard or other semi-mythical monsters. Between the time of 
Ames' election and his inauguration these worthies flocked 
back to the feast which they scented afar oH, Again they be- 
came real men, and it soon became apparent that Ames, in 
his earnest desire to *'do better/* was to make use of their 
disinterested and high-minded services. 

Under a somewhat antiquated charter, the Mayor of Min- 
neapolis is, in reality, little more than the head of the Police 
Department. In this department his power is 
absolute ; in other departments, the City Coun- 
cil exercises appointive and supervisoTy powers. 
But the Police Department numbers two hundred and sixteen 
men — a fair nucleus of a machine* Within a few weeks from 
Ames' induction into office, exactly one-haH the police force 
had been replaced by new men. Political lieutenants, who 
did not give a moment's time to official duties, were given 
commissions and drew high salaries as police officers. Titled 
positions were multiplied, for Ames had an almost senile love 
of military pomp and display ; and the number of detectives 
was trebled* These appointments were sinecures, Ames' 
brother — a weak, vacillating person, entirely vacant of initia- 
tive or moral individuality,^ — was made Chief of Police. With 
this equipment of seU*seeking favorites, criminally disposed 
or incompetent detectives, and sympathetic patrolmen, Ames 
started out to '*do better/' 

Ames was pitifully susceptible to flattery. Favoritism be- 
came the order of the day ; cliques innumerable sprang up ; 
the entire administration, so far as Ames dominated it, was 
soon "all shot to pieces'* by jealousies and selfish rivalry, 
"The graft ** began to be organized along various lines. Ames' 
friends say he was innocent of the initiative in this form of 
dishonesty* There are, however, seven indictments charging 
him directly with various connections with '*the 
Orftft. graft,*' and surface indications are that he went 

into the office of Mayor with the deliberate 
intention of squeezing out every cent of dirty money that the 
position would yield. However that may be, the several 
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favorites in and out of the Police Department soon became 
known as the respective heads of systems of blackmail. This 
man collected from the gamblers, that one took tribute from 
the abandoned women, another saw that piratical auction-shops 
paid for their privileges. Saloon-men were frequently given 
opportunity to contribute toward gold stars for police officials, 
and took advantage of the entente thereby established. Con- 
fidence men operated shamelessly and divided conscientiously 
with **the old man" and the police. Safe-blowers came to 
police headquarters for helpers, whose presence at the job 
would lend safety to the operation. Even the humble push- 
cart peddler was not overlooked, and there was a ''miscella- 
neous " department in this elaborate system of graft. It is 
no exaggeration to say that in this period fully 99 per cent 
of the Police Department's efficiency was devoted to the de- 
vising and enforcing of blackmail. Ordinary patrolmen on 
beats feared to arrest known criminals, for fear the prisoners 
would prove to be ''protected." And the example of superior 
officers was either paralyzing to the patrolman's efficiency or 
stimulative to his cupidity. The horde of detective favorites 
hung lazily about police headquarters, waiting for some citizen 
to make complaint of property stolen, only that they might 
enforce additional blackmail against the thief or possibly se- 
cure the booty for themselves. One detective is now serving 
time in the State's prison for thus retaining a stolen diamond 
pin. Citizens reporting small losses, with no possibility of a 
"side graft," were driven from headquarters by foul-tongued 
abuse. The victim of confidence men was made to believe 
that he himself was particeps criminis and was frightened out 
of the city. The press repeatedly and pointedly alluded to 
the suspicious features of many cases, but the blackmailers 
fell back behind the impregnable bulwark of "prove it if 
you can." 

It was after fifteen months of this sort of thing that the now 
famous "April grand jury" came in. Previous 

_ y. grand juries had tried to find a breach in the 

Orand Jury. 

Ames fortifications but had failed. The April 

grand jury was especially fortunate in having as foreman Hovey 
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C Clarke, a man of indomitable energy, high financial standing 
and shrewdness. When the arrest and conviction o! two long 
successful and protected confidence men had resulted from a dis- 
agreement between city administration cliques, and the convicted 
men had disclosed the inside facts regarding the graft system, 
the revelation was a distinct shock and surprise to the grand 
jury foreman. He found a working majority in the grand jury^ 
with him, and the task of cleaning the Augean stables began. It 
is notable that the exposure finally came through no effort origi* 
nating with the public, but simply through the internal rotten- 
ness of the corrupt machine. But as indictment after indictment 
was reported by the grand jury against Police 
ReveUtlone, Department oflficials or other members of the 

Ames gang, there was a great show of public 
approval of the work. As the indications began to point more 
surely to the implication of Ames himself, there was some effort 
by personal friends to save him the embarrassment, but the 
grand jury went right ahead. 

Trials began, and there were more revelations and tnore in- 
dictments. Chief of Police Ames was indicted, tried, the jury 
disagreed, and he was again indicted. Then he was discovered 
missing and was declared a fugitive. Later he returned and 
was convicted of receiving a bribe. Mayor Ames, his machine 
demolished beyond repair, quietly slid out of the city to Indiana, 
and it was announced that he would make his residence there. 
He resigned early in August and the city was left for a time to 
run itself, for it was satsve qui peut with the old regime, and the 
new had not yet come in. 

Subsequent grand juries continued the municipal inquiry. 
More indictments were found. The investiga- 
tion has continued just one year, the January 
(1903) grand jury having recently reported that 
the subject seemed to have been esibausted. Total results are : 



Indicioients 
and Trials. 




ladktments returned ......... ^ ....<,,,* 49 

Number i>ersoas affected , , . , ...«.., is 

Trbli held .,.,.♦,,, .,.,.,,,*..*. 7 

CoovictioiiB .-**.♦♦♦.!,♦,..,.*...,. 5 

Cominitmeiits toprisoa ^ ,.,,..«. * 1 

H 
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Two or three of the indicted officials are fugitives. Mayor 
Ames himself has been a fugitive, and was brought back to 
Minneapolis in the middle of March as a prisoner. * He pleaded 
not guilty to the following indictments : Receiving a bribe of 
$25 from an abandoned woman. Receiving a bribe of |6oo 
from similar sources. Conspiracy, together with Irwin A. 
Gardner and Christopher Norbeck. Extortion, together with 
Irwin A. Gardner, of I15 from Ida Elliott. Receiving a bribe 
of I25 from an auctioneer. Receiving a bribe of $ioo down and 
I25 a month from Joseph Reis, auctioneer. Receiving a bribe 
of I TOO down and I50 a month from B. D. Crandall, auctioneer. 

With the downfall of Ames there came into the mayor's 
office the president of the City Council, Alderman D. P. Jones, a 
iim-« university man, then just finishing his first four- 

x-crey ^^^^ term as representative of a high - class 

residence ward. His election had been a no- 
table stride toward good citizenship in the City Council, and 
he had been dubbed a <'silk stocking" by the ward -heeler 
element at the city hall. He had been a thoughtful observer 
of municipal conditions and had accepted the thankless office 
of alderman as a duty. He was a clean man of force and tact, 
in direct contrast with Ames in every characteristic. To him 
fell the heroic task of reorganizing the city government, which, 
so far as the Mayor could deliver the goods, had been wholly 
sold out to variegated vice for a year and a half. It was a 
repulsive situation that confronted Mr. Jones and a particularly 
ticklish one for a man of his known views on municipal matters. 
The Police Department, which was to be the exponent of his 
efficiency in the public mind, was morally warped and physi- 
cally disorganized and top-heavy. Mr. Jones rolled up his 
sleeves and went to work — not to work out a two-years* policy 
but to conduct a four-months' course of surgery and nursing. 

So chaotic were conditions that the best he hoped to do was 

* Since the above was written, Dr. Ames has been tried on the indictment charging the 
acceptance of a |6oo bribe, convicted and sentenced to a six year term in state's prison. 
As the prosecuting attorney, F. H. Boardman, Esq., said in his closing address, the defense 
set up by Ames was : " He didn't do it, and, even if he did, he was not mentally respon. 
Bible." The decision of the trial court must be affirmed by the Supreme Court before 
aentence becomes effective. 
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to restore some sort of order and efficiency so that the next 
mayor might begin hts administration without an Ames legacy 
of discord and disorganization* There were some who called 
Jones '* Puritan," and cried him down when his first act was to 
put in as his chief of police a lawyer who had been prominent 
in agitations for a new city charter and in various movements 
which certain interests seek to damn with the appellation 
''good citizen" — in quotation marks. This new Superintendent 
of Police, Mr. E. F. Waite, had had a year's 
E, F, Waltt. experience as assistant city attorney in prose- 

cuting cases in the police court. He was 
already thoroughly familiar with police procedure and police 
rottenness, and he, too, accepted appointment as a duty. It 
was almost incongruous to see these two gentlemen — both 
active members of Plymouth Congregational Church— in the 
chairs so lately vacated by the avowed associates and benefi- 
ciaries of the vicious and criminal elements. There was grave 
consternation in many quarter s» and the opinion was openly 
expressed that the Connecticut blue laws were to appear white 
in contrast with the ultra marine morality of this emergency 
reform administration. 

But Messrs. Jones and Waite went at the problem sensibly 
and tactfully. The Ames ringleaders were summarily disposed 
of* The graft was thoroughly rooted out ; laxity in the enforce- 
ment of liquor laws was corrected ; the Police Department was 
put on a basis of merit and its members began to work. All 
this was done without offense and in many instances with the 
cooperation of the interests affected. The city became orderly 
again ; visiting countrymen no longer came to the city with fear 
and trembling; and there was a tremendous exodus of aban- 
doned women and of men who had been fattening on ill-gotten 
gains. 

Though the overthrow of Ames was not due to any great 
popular revolt, the public breathed a long sigh of relief when 
the emergency administration began to work out its hard- 
headed, clean policy so sensibly. Approval was marked » and 
the result of that four months of cleaning out and cleaning up 
will be apparent for years, if indeed, they are ever wholly ob- 
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literated. Such an opportunity for reform, at such a time, 
under such conditions and by such men has rarely if ever ex- 
isted in any community, and never has any such emergency been 
more rationally and convincingly met. 

One word more as to Dr. Ames : Throughout all his life he 
has been a student of the science of popularity. A physician of 
commanding presence and some professional skill, he has made 
it a rule never to collect a fee from the poor or from the labor- 

ing classes. And he has administered class 
, . prejudice to his patients just as he would 

administer physic. If attacked in the press, he 
would say to his patients : ' ' See what they are trying to do to 
me because I stand by you/' Only a few weeks ago when 
cornered in New Hampshire and forced to return to Minneapo- 
lis, he ascribed his prosecution to a mythical '* pine-land ring." 
Forty years of this consistent posing as a man of the people has 
had its effect upon those who have benefited by his professional 
services or have known of his benevolence. Also, Dr. Ames, 
until he left his bondsmen in the lurch in the fall of 1902, had 
the reputation of taking care of his friends at any cost — both 
professionally and politically. With these qualities which make 
him a good office-^^//^r, goes an administrative weakness and 
an inordinate vanity which have invariably made him a misera- 
ble office-^//^r. » Years of posing and flattery have caused him 
to regard himself rather seriously as a popular idol, and, in con- 
nection with vicious associations, this self-regard has undoubt- 
edly operated to deaden his moral sensibilities. Only the other 
day, when returning as a prisoner .to Minneapolis, he com- 
mented upon the probability that he would be a United States 
senator from Minnesota some day. This contingency seems 
not a whit more improbable than did a fourth term as mayor 
appear ten years ago. 

But people forgot or forgave. They believed the moral 
Ethiop could change his skin in a decade. They hadn't been 

caring much about city government, anyway ; 
^ . the Ames experience has jolted or shamed them 

into more concern about municipal matters. 
His election in 1900 was a glittering example of the straight- 
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ticket policy applied in an election where national, state, county 
and city candidates are all voted for at once. But the net result 
of his election and administration is good^ for it will be many 
years before another man of the Ames type can be elected 
mayor in Minneapolis. 

As to the injury to the city's reputation, it must be borne 
in mind that the outside world received its revelation of rot- 
tenness in Minneapolis only in connection with the news of 
its removal. 

This is the story of what has been called **The Shame of 
Minneapolis." It is condensed as to detail, but not exaggerated 
as to facts. Minneapolis is just an average community. Bar- 
ring Ames, her municipal administration has been no better 
nor no worse than those of other American cities, 

Ames appears to have been a special agent of Providence 
to bring about a purification of the body politic ; the festering 
sore of his administration has run off more vile humors than 
municipal surgeons could have removed in double that time, 
and a valuable clinical case has been added to the list available 
to the student of municipal maladies. 



Municipal Situation in Wisconsin 

By DR. AMOS PARKER WILDER 

Editor ** State Journal.*' Madison. Wisconsin 

Wisconsin is a state whose every hilltop is surmounted by 
a schoolhouse and whose every valley is enlivened by a brew- 
ery, — every hill being girt by at least two valleys. It has a 
population of over two million people, to a considerable extent 
of German and Norwegian stock. The resources of Wisconsin 
are notably varied, — farming, lumbering, manufacturing, ship- 
ping and mining ; and its people are uniformly prosperous — to 
an extent that New Englanders would scarce believe. If there 
be a farmhouse in Wisconsin with windows stuffed with rags, 
with listless women gazing over the prairie and neglected chil- 
dren reading a hopeless destiny in a foul pool in the barnyard, 
I do not know where to look for it. In city, as on farm, 
there is activity and progress. 

Wisconsin is a state of small cities. We have one metrop- 
olis — Milwaukee — with 300,000 people — a rich, handsome, 
prosperous city, which was once larger than 

« ,f ^.^. the infant Chicago and supposed to outrank 

Small Cltiw. .. i. . ^. ' . . r 

it in potentialities. There is a quartet of 

cities of 30,000 each, including the far-famed Oshkosh — which, 

by the way, celebrates its fiftieth anniversary this week. Of 

the nearly five hundred cities in the United States of over 

8,000 population, Wisconsin has twenty of them. There 

are 84 cities of under 6,000 population, including 35 with 

from 1,000 to 2,000 people. And, finally, we have an organized 

city of 254 population by the'ambitious name of Buffalo, where 

nearly every able-bodied man is a public servant, and where, 

by tacit understanding, there is no cheap, abusive talk of the 

evils of office-holding. 

The law of city growth obtains with us, as everywhere. In 

the past thirty years the total urban population has multiplied 

(118) 
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three and one halC times, while the rural increase has heen but 
i\4 times. Milwaukee has its rings and asphalt steals and 
statesmen with tall hats, hotel-corridor cordiality and bad 
grammar ; but, for the rest, our problems are those of the small 
city. We, too, have aldermen with a saloon pull, who are 
willing to pander a little to public opinion by appropriating 
something to the Carnegie libraries that dot the landscape, and 
who deal effusively with our women, whom they style ** ladies," 
when the latter appear in a winning bewilderment of sprightly 
bonnets and worried motherhood, to beseech a curfew law* 

Wisconsin reports decided progress in the 
municipal spirit. The continuous assertion for 
a dozen years of the great association repre* 
sen ted to-day that the problem of the city is 
the problem of civilization has finally arrested the attention 
of men. 

We owe much in our state to the League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities, founded in 1898 — one of a dozen such organiza^ 
tions in as many states. The eighth convention 
is now being arranged. At these gather over a 
hundred men — mainly officials of cities — and 
for two days they discuss issues of mnnicipal concern and 
devise legisiationj some of which has already been enacted. 
Wisconsin owes this and also the monthly publication **The 
Municipality** to Dr. S, E. Sparling, of the economics faculty 
of our Stale University, — truly *'a gentleman in politics,'* no 
less difficult to rout at the polls than to divert from decent 
and intelligent action as a member of the aldermantc body. 

Two years ago Madison had a University professor as 
mayor, another as city engineer, and two in the common coun- 
cil ; and their achievements, yes, their influence with men of 
all classes, declare the new truth that in these days of scientific 
method and laboratory research, the line between theorist and 
so-called *' practical man'* is welUnigh obliterated — rather, I 
should say, there can no longer be a high-class practical man 
whose work is not the outgrowth of theory. 

One effect of the State League has been to dignify municipal 
government, and to spread a tempting arena of ability and 
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ambition. Just as the names of Tom Johnson, "Golden Rule" 
Jones, Harrison, Low and Josiah Quincy are household words 
the nation over, so the names of a number of our Wisconsin 
mayors are familiar to Wisconsin people, largely by reason of 
the prominence given them by League meetings and magazine 
discussions. The primary election system has advantages for 
the man who is favorably known ; and this makes it acceptable 
to our municipal officers eager for careers in larger fields. The 
growth of the non-partisan spirit in municipal elections is so 
familiar as to call for no mention. When one recalls that even 
twenty years ago it was political suicide for a man or a news- 
paper to jump the party traces, even in the choice of a fence- 
viewer or a hog-warden, we can but rejoice, and press forward 
with renewed zeal. 

The foreign dictum that a city debt is a badge of distinction, 
if it stands for honestly launched municipal enterprise, is find- 
ing recognition here. Wisconsin has a 5 per cent constitu- 
tional limitation, and now that by recent adoption of the ful^ 
assessment plan the authority of cities to issue bonds is prac- 
tically doubled, there is honorable resistance to all proposals 
to restore the old basis. The increase leaves an open door for 
aldermanic extravagance, but it also quickens citizen responsi- 
bility. If we cannot get citizen interest by academic appeal, 
let us pile up a mass of local obligations and responsibilities 
that will fill the citizen heart with terror and compel these men 
of business and self-centered interests to rush to the defense 
of their all. Since the Chicago fire the politicians have played 
havoc with much; but when they lay a hand on the Fire De- 
partment of any large city, the very walls shake with indigna- 
tion. There is too much at stake to permit that. 

These so-called theorists of our League have established in 
the capitol a legislative reference and document room where 
are kept a full line of public documents, all bills before this 
Legislature, journals from both branches, and bills from many 
other state capitals, newspaper clippings bearing on current 
law-making, etc. It is amusing to note the agility with which 
legislators scramble for new ideas from other states, to be 
drafted into Wisconsin laws. Not long ago a state senator 
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passed away who boasTed that in his eight years of legislative 
life he had never in trod need a bill. The good die young. An 
appropriation this winter provides for the installing of such 
material, together with municipal reports, etc., in every public 
library of the state. 

No endeavor is tnore urgent than to secure uniformity ia 
municipal procedure, and this making it convenient in one city 
to know what is being dooe in another looks 
i"^™'!^ ^^ *^^^* way. There is a world of hazy, inaccurate 
J. allegation as to municipal experiences. One citi- 

zen stands on the curbstone and excitedly says, 
''Beloit*s fire brick pavements are highly satisfactory/* Another 
citizen shakes his fist in the informant's face and says "There 
are no brick pavements in Beloit/' and having a married sister 
living there, his testimony is regarded as decisive. The annual 
report of Beloit, which hereafter can be secured at any public 
library in Wisconsin, will reveal all. Who shall measure the 
deliberate falsehood and the greater misinformation that floods 
a community as soon as it proposes a garbage crematory, or a 
tpetiny provident fund, or a salary for the mayor. Our munici- 
pal periodicals have done much ; every system of exchange of 
official (not hearsay) evidence as to what communities espe- 
cially in the same state, are doing, will make more coherent and 
enlightening the discussions of citizens of the Common Councils. 
Even more important is uniform and expert accountiug. It is 
one of the chief objects sought by our Wisconsin State League. 
The little city of Eau Claire has a system in- 
stalled by a St. Paul expert, who also makes 
an annual inspection of the city's books. 
JanesviJle, too^ has the services of a specially trained municipal 
accountant. Is there not a new profession here waiting to 
be born — men who can fathom the perplexities of city accounts^ 
and, from an experience earned on a hundred fields of igno- 
rance, carelessness and bribery, tell the citizens what is the 
matter with their finances and point a way out ? Our banks in 
careful hands, even with but $25,000 invested, are probed to 
the bottom each quarter — how much more important these 
cities of ours, the smallest representing millions of property I 
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The Wisconsin State Tax Commission has already officially 
discussed this matter of uniform municipal accounting, and, but 
for the pressure of railroad and other tax reforms, would already 
have outlined a plan. It is within the power of the commis- 
sion ; we shall soon have good news at this point. It would be 
of infinite advantage if the budgets of the cities were uniform in 
classification, and the items of expenditure so defined as to per- 
mit of inspection. Wyoming has state inspection and auditing, 
and Ohio, Massachusetts and New York have a legal system to 
the same end. 

Wisconsin is in the throes of an effort to install primary 
elections. This is no place to discuss the contest in which the 
issue is so complicated with political check 
*™~^ and countercheck as to confuse the very elect. 

« - Enough to say that the reform is dead for at 

least two years in our state. We already have 
the direct vote for aldermen in all cities, and delegates to city 
conventions are also so chosen. It is not so satisfactory as if all 
city officers were thus chosen ; but the system proves clearly 
that it is to citizen advantage. When there is contest the vote 
is very large. The most retiring, untrained citizen feels equal 
to casting a slip of paper on which is written or printed the 
name of the man he supports ; whereas, if it is intervening, un- 
known delegates he is to vote for, who at some other place and 
time are to nominate, he loses interest, hope or confidence. 
The direct vote of the citizen for the man is no panacea — 
neither is the hope of salvation ; but both are open doors 
through which all may pass. If conditions are bad, the well- 
disposed citizens have but to go to the polls in sufficient num- 
bers to correct them. If they lack the numbers, they deserve 
bad government. 

Wisconsin already has trolley lines in the Milwaukee district 
and in the Chippewa valley and in the Fox river valley — a chain 
of paper-making and other cities — but the full era of inter-urbans 
is about to break. Many councils are wrestling with franchise 
propositions, and so eager are we for the lines that rights are 
being freely given, and with not too much regard to time limit 
— forgetting that thirty-three years are a generation of human 
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lives. The Legislature has a bill before it which compels the 
subniissioti of franchise gifts to a vote of the people* The tre- 
mepdous agitation m Chicago over the iniquity of gift franchises 
and long-time contracts with corporations has not been without 
effect on the people of the neighboring states- 

Wisconsin has a general charter, with 34 cities operating 
it in full and many others having adopted it in part. The 
general law needs revision, and steps are 
on foot to assign this work to a commission. 
A compulsory general law promotes uniformity 
— not of function but of organization. Let cities have the 
same framework^ the same general officers, the same length 
of term of office and financial plan, for thus comparisons are 
possible. But within this framework let each people work 
out its own destiny, — uniformity of organization, individuality 
jD function and development according to the spirit of the 
community. 

The commission to revise Milwaukee's charter worked faith- 
fully since August last, but the conflict of local interest was so 
great that the measure as a whole has failed, though four 
special bills are well advanced which preserve some of its 
features. One bill retains the budget feature, providing that 
the same shall be cast by a board of estimate of city officials, 
the following year's expenditures and indebtedness being fixed 
except as outlay may be demanded for public health or safety 
by a three-fourths vote. 

It is especially desirable that aldermen at large be chosen 
iQ Milwaukee; even a few of these, if chosen by primary elec- 
tion, would prove a conservative and enlightening force. No 
one who has seen one honest, sagacious, alert alderman — I 
confess I incline to an honest lawyer — project himself into a 
I mass of two-by-four bar-room statesmen, and by his sober good 
faith, his inquiring suggestions, his bold proposals, as man to 
man, confounding and baffling his mates^ all the time with a 
cordial smile, flanked by an adroit use of parliamentary tactics, — 
no one who has seen this pretty spectacle can fail to recall the 
prophecy that one shall chase a thousand and two shall put 
ten thousand to flighL Truly brains rule the world. I have 
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no words sufficient to express my admiration of a citizen of a 
genial nature, a facile cleverness, a passion for decency and 
progress in city affairs, who at great inconvenience to himself 
meets week after week with the intellectual pigmies and shifty 
featherweights whom many communities gravely style "city 
fathers," — the citizen who, without losing patience and never 
missing an opportunity, drags out by the unaided force of 
character many an ordinance and squelches many an iniquity, 
all to make for a peaceful, honorable city and the safety and 
dignity of our homes. 

The State League has set itself to accomplish certain things, 
of which compulsory two-year terms for mayors has already 
been attained. This is a real advance. 

When annual election of aldermen is abolished where it 
lingers and all officers are chosen for two years or longer terms, 
we shall have a trained city service. The Legislature has made 
it optional with common councils to pay the mayor a salary, — a 
practice we generally approve ; on the theory that while spoils- 
men will covet the office with or without a permitted slice of 
the funds, yet a salary, even if small, will prove the determin- 
ing factor with many a good citizen who is asked to take the 
office. The amount of salary should be fixed by law, cities 
being divided into classes by population. Already Superior, a 
city of 30,000, pays its mayor 11,500, and a number of them pay 
I500. Milwaukee pays l5,ooo and Mayor *'Dave'' Rose has 
been elected a fourth time, which shows how perilous it is to 
draw conclusions from even sound, but too few, factors. 

The telephone war wages with us, as elsewhere. A novel 

bill is before the Legislature. The independent companies 

have multiplied ; but they are confronted in 

^ some cities by the veteran Bell Company, and 

one of the latter's devices to ruin, if possible, 
the local companies is to lower the price of phones in a 
city where there is competition, and, it is said, in some cases 
to put them in free. This, of course, is trying. It means 
that the earnings in some cities are applied to a deficit in an- 
other until a competitor may be crushed out, when there will 
be a raise in telephone charges and handsome earnings in all 
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the cities. The bill classifies cities by population, and pro- 
vides that the same company may not charge less for phones 
in one city than in another of the same class. It is a unique 
proposal and may involve constitutional difficulties ; but the 
independent companies are strong in the smaller cities and 
country and are controlling many votes in the Legislature. 
Without giving an opinion as to the wisdom of protecting by 
law one hard-pressed line of industry against a competitor, I 
simply suggest that it is a fresh instance of the hopelessness 
of peace in the conduct of quasi-public utilities, monopolistic 
in nature* in private hands* With the problems of the tele- 
phone, with electric plants, with gas, water and street railways, 
our common councils, legislatures and courts will be weighted, 
confused and perhaps corrupted, for a few decades more until f 
with a strong hand, the people solve the vexed question by 
claiming their own and conducting these enterprises to their 
own peace, convenience and profit. 

Of municipal ownership generally it may be said that 
Wisconsin is honey-combed with sentiment- We have all 
read Albert Shaw's books ; joint debates on 
the subject make every school-house a forum 
of oratory ; and the referendum by which 
Chicago declared for even city operation of street cars by a 
vote of five to one made an impression on all the west. The 
so-called *' Grand Rapids Plan," by which the citizens of a 
small Wisconsin community made themselves independent of 
monopoly in light and telephone service, is familiar to all 
readers of economic experiment. Detroit and Milwaukee are 
of about the same population, Detroit has a municipal plant 
and Milwaukee buys its light. The figures seem to show that 
it costs Milwaukee ^100,000 a year more for street lighting. 
Public lighting plants in the larger cities are not many. About 
15 cities of over ao,ooo population in the United States have 
them, but they are very common in our Wisconsin small cities. 
Our larger cities are hampered by the law of 1895, and a fresh 
effort this winter to break the chains proved futile. The law 
provides that in case a city desires to establish a municipal 
plant, a proposal must be made to the existing company. Pur- 
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chase is to be made, following a valuation by three referees, — 
one chosen by the city, one by the company, and a third chosen 
by these two. Thus far all is fair. But it is further provided 
that the value of the franchise is to be figured in — the price 
determined by the earning power. In other words, the citi- 
zens give the franchise and then buy it back. The considera- 
tion that leads to refusal to repeal this provision of the law is 
that of "innocent purchaser'' ; it is maintained that the owners 
of the stocks and bonds of these privately owned plants pur- 
chased them on the assumption that nothing socialistic should 
imperil them. 

Nevertheless, the avalanche for public ownership is started 
and the people need but leadership. Whenever the people get 
to the polls they express themselves emphatically. In Madison 
— a most conservative university city — they did so, the other 
day. Working men are solicitous for it. They — we all — want 
not only cheaper service, but peace. We want an elimination 
of private gain as the dominant factor in public utilities. More- 
over, cities are forced themselves to handle these utilities in 
order to divorce the private corporation from the nomination of 
officials and participation in local government. 

One of the results of the League's work in Wisconsin, joined 

with a national impulse, is to increase women's activity in 

city betterment. The i6o affiliated clubs with 

_ ^ ^ 5,000 members have not been content with 

Improyement. 

mere cultural diversions, but are active in es. 

tablishing municipal garbage systems, in dividing their cities 
into sections, competing with one another in making home lots 
attractive; in promoting school art ; installing so-called <<Rest 
Rooms" for the convenience of farmers who come to the cities 
to trade; in demanding kindergarten and manual training fa- 
cilities and the like. My own Madison, of 20,000 population, 
has four municipal bath-houses on its beautiful lakes, where 
men, women and children take the introductory course to 
godliness. The Consumer's League has been active in the 
present effort in Wisconsin to enact compulsory education to 
the age of fourteen, and to abate child labor. Wisconsin is, 
perhaps, the banner state in traveling libraries, and the State 
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Library Commission sends out, among othersi selected libraries 
having to do exclusively with municipal questions. There is a 
summer library school where one hundred bright young mea 
and women perfect themselves to take charge of the countless 
libraries. There are only three cities in Wisconsin, of more than 
3jOoo population, which have no public library, and scarcely a 
cross road or a lumber camp but is reached by at least a travel- 
ing library, — a box of fifty books, exchanged for a fresh box 
as often as desired. The library, as a civilizer,— yes, as a moral 
uplift, — ^has fired the imaginations of our people under the in- 
fluence of such men as James H. Stout and others. When you 
and I were boys, the story of the gospel and the missionary 
were the only exclusive means of battling with evil after dark in 
a gaudy mining town, or in brightening the lives of a dull, 
sodden community of toil. Nevertheless, F. A. Hutchins, the 
inspired superintendent of the library commission, will look you 
in the eye and tell you stories of what a library has done in 
northern Wisconsin — in making men kind to their children, in 
checking vice, in turning a whole town to a better life, until 
you wonder whether religion is becoming obsolete. Rather you 
will recall with a new vision that ever-widening injunction* 
"Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report * . . think on these things/* 
Free employment bureaus of the city are multiplying, and, 
though socialistic, they find some justification in the suppression 
of many swindling private agencies. How useful public bureaus 
can be in "hard times '* remains to be seen. The new septic 
tank system of sewage disposal — by which a city*s discharge is 
cared for with the aid of **bugs that eat the stuff'* (I quote the 
Irish caretaker in my own town ; he had also committed to 
memory the bacteriological distinction — Greek words, 1 think, — 
between Uie ** bugs '' which feast in the open and those that 
take their nourishment in the seclusion of a tank) — this system 
necessitating but a limited area of the lile-piped land (one acre 
in Madison) has been adopted by a number of Wisconsin cities. 
Park lands are being rapidly added to the assets of our 
cities, largely by gifts of individuals. These lumbering states 
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of the northwest are rife with the great fortunes built up, some 
of them, I suspect, on government pine and an opportunity ; 
and it is no longer considered in good form to die without doing 
something for one's community. This is literally true. We had 
a graphic illustration recently of the growth of the teaching of 
wealth being a trust — of the decline of the idea that a man may 
do as he will with his own. Not long ago one of our million- 
aires passed away to the land where pine lands are neither given 
to manage nor sold at I1.25 per acre. When the will was read 
it was found that the old man had left not one copper penny to 
anybody or anything except those of his own household. The 
children felt the incongruity of the situation so keenly — per- 
haps they so dreaded the just censure of the world, — that they 
gave out that it was their father's wish that a handsome sum 
should be devoted — we will say — to a hospital, and they drew 
the check for the amount. 

As Theodore Roosevelt would say, this is a good thing — a 
downright good thing. And it surely denotes progress. 



le Municipal Situation in Detroit 

By SHERMAN D. CALLENDER 
AttoTOcr mad Actuvyt Mvnldrpal L«aj^« of Ovtrolt 

Adequate presentation of the manictpal situation in Detroit 
would require much more than the reasooable time allotted by 
the secretary for this article* This paper will, therefore, omit 
much that might be of interest, assuming knowledge of Detroit's 
experience with the "Pingree Potato Patch/' the so-called 
seventeen-miJiioD^dollar street-railway controversy and other 
undertakings of the late Governor Hazen S* Pinp^ree, who for 
over six years was a most honored and strenuous chief execu- 
tive of our city. 

Since those days Detroit's municipal life has afforded oppor- 
tunity for few sensational newspaper headlines. We must 
admit that quite recently a commissioner of police of our city 
practically stole an entire bank^ for which offense he was 
arrested by his subordinates, convicted in our courts, and is 
now serving a fifteen year sentence in one of our penal institu- 
tions. With this rather modest exception, however, we can 
report no such shocking disclosures as come from Minneapolis, 
St, Louis and other such wicked municipalities. Of course, 
it would be impolite to refer to the recent rather fashionable 
misbehavior in our sister city of Grand Rapids. 

The latest reports from these places, however, indicate a 
healthful state of repentance, and under the stimulating minis- 
trations of their respective prosecuting ofBcers, 
aided by an aroused public sentiment, there is 
reason to hope that they will soon become 
eligible to membership in that enviable fraternity of ■■cities 
without graft,*' the list of which, according to the reported 
statements of Mayors Hayes and May bury, is probably limited 
to Baltimore and Detroit ? 

Whether Detroit is free from graft la oot the purpose of 
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this paper to discuss ; that she is as well, if not better governed 
than most American cities I firmly believe. Reliable statistics 
compiled by our efficient City Controller give Detroit a most 
favorable showing as to efficiency and economy when compared 
with Cleveland, Pittsburg, Milwaukee and other cities of its 
class. 

Our citizens are deeply interested in municipal problems, 
and, while our chief bane is doubtless the lethargy of the voter, 
we have nevertheless made substantial progress 
in establishing what Joseph Story spoke of one 
p^.. ^^ hundred years ago as "the new and mighty 

empire — the empire of public opinion." This 
increasing interest in local affairs has led to the organization 
of the Detroit Municipal League, having for its sole object, 
through mutual association, exchange of ideas, economy of 
energy and oneness of effort, to be a useful unity of influence 
for the betterment of our city. It has been organized on a 
broad, common-sense platform, and its efforts thus far have 
been in substantial accord with the ideas of the National Mu- 
nicipal League. Detroit, however, like every city, has its own 
peculiar conditions, and it has been the policy of the Detroit 
League, since its origin two years ago, to direct its efforts 
toward the accomplishment of the things which, under all the 
local circumstances, seemed immediately and practically 
possible rather than those remotely and theoretically de- 
sirable. 

Less than two years ago the Detroit organization adopted 
a platform consisting of the following specific objects, for which 
its special effort was pledged : 

First. A primary election law for Detroit and Wayne 
county, which shall enable the voters of all political parties 
or political organizations to make nominations, by a direct 
vote, with provisions as to secrecy and other safeguards as 
efficient as those now provided in the Australian ballot 
system. 

Second. Such constitutional amendment and legislative en- 
actments as will give the City of Detroit permanent control of 
its internal affairs, with power to decide upon levies and assess- 
ments for local taxes, and including authority to own and 
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operate public utilities if the people so decide by a popular 
vote. 

Third, Such atnendtnent of the election law applicable to 
Detroit as shall provide for the election of all city oflEcials at 
the regutar biennial April election required by 
lliiolclpal ^|jg Constitution, thus separating city elections 

PU^rm from state and national ejections and afford* 

ing opportunity for settling municipal issues 
on their merits, 

Faurth. Such amendment of the city charter as shall pro- 
vide civil-service rules, based on merit, applicable to the sub- 
ordinate administrative service in the City Government^ with 
efficient means for the enforcement of such rules. 

Fifih. The adoption and maintenance of a rule of procedure 
by the Common Council of this city, requiring in substance 
that any proposed ordinance granting, amending or renewing a 
franchise for a public utility which may have passed its third 
reading, shall, before its final passage, lie on the table thirty 
days from and after the date of its third reading \ and, if within 
that time a petition signed by ten members of the Common 
Council or 5 per cent of the qualified voters of the city be 
filed with the City Clerk» asking that such ordinance be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people, it shall be so submitted at the 
next regular election \ and, if a majority of votes cast at said 
election favor its passage, it shall then be put upon its 6nal 
passage by the Common CounciL 

Concerning each of these propositions, candidates for the 
Legislature and Common Council were interrogated by the 
League previous to the election last fall. Their respective 
positions were ascertained and made public, and, to a consider- 
able extent, each of these propositions was made an issue in the 
campaign. 

With reference to the first proposition for a new primary 
election law for Detroit and Wayne county, the Municipal 
League had months before appointed a Special 
Committee of nine citij&eus to prepare a bilL 
This Committee investigated the laws lately 
adopted in other cities, and prepared a measure which we 
believe contained the best features of them alL It was pub- 
lished and widely circulated. The candidates for the Legisla- 
ture who had worked for primary election reform two years ago 
were reelected by large majorities, and those who had been 
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traitors to the reforni were defeated for Domiiiatjoii by new men 
knowD to be favorable. 

After election, the measure drafted by the committee of the 
League was approved by the Detroit legislative delegation. 
It was introduced in the Legislature and be- 
came a law in time for its 6rst trial at the 
primaries preceding the recent April election. 
The results were very satisfactory. A very much larger per* 
centage of the voters participated at the primaries than under 
the old convention system. Briefly stated, the law provides 
for nomination by a direct vote for all candidates for offices in 
Detroit and Wayne county. Names of all candidates are 
printed on one blanket ballot, each party being in a separate 
column. Voters are limited to their respective party columns, 
but the choice of party affiliation is secret. The primaries 
continue two days, which are the same as days for registration, 
and are conducted by the regular non-partisan Board of Regis- 
tratioo in each precinct Practically the same rules prevail 
as to printing and marking of ballots, canvassing, returns, etc.^ 
as at regular elections. Further trial may show minor defects^ 
but the principle of direct nominations is established in Detroit, 
and it is safe to say that we shall not soon go back to the 
old convention plan. 

The present general charter of Detroit was adopted as far 
back as 1883. Since that time there has scarcely been a ses- 
sion of the State Legislature which has not 
amended or added to this charter. It has been 
continually tinkered and changed until it has 
now become such a patchwork of inconsistencies as to occasion 
constant friction and fruitless litigation. To correct this con- 
dition» the Common Council last fall appropriated f 1,000 to 
pay the corporation counsel to draft a new charter for submis- 
sion to the State Legislature. The charter was drafted by 
Hon, Timothy E. Tarsney, one of our ablest attorneys, 
present corporation counsel. It contains some very excellent 
features, but a Republican legislative delegation and a 
Republican Common Council have been quick to discern a 
real or imaginary party advantage in a charter drawn by 
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a Democratic corporation counsel. The city is therefore in 
the rather unfortunate position of having paid $ 1,000 for 
a charter it does not want; and it seems to be the accepted 
policy to continue to tinker the old rather than attempt 
the new> 

There is, however^ a prospect that some of the best features 
of the new charter will be enacted as separate measures. One 
of the most important is the chapter providing 
for a Municipal Civil Service Commission* 
This chapter, containing some of the best 
features of the Massachusetts law on that subject, has beeo 
re- written by a committee of the Municipal League, and, with 
some features of the Chicago law incorporated, has been intro- 
duced in the Legislature as a separate bill. In this present 
form, it was approved in caucus by a majority of the Detroit 
legislative delegation and by a unanimous vote of the Common 
CounciL With a referendum clause it was passed by the 
House of Representatives, but killed in Committee of the Senate 
in spite of the Detroit senators. 

One other feature of the '* thousand dollar'* charter may be 
enacted by the Legislature as a separate measure. It is the 
chapter which makes the city's fiscal year begin May i instead 
of January i, and provides for holding municipal elections in 
April, separate and distinct from state and national elections* 
Until two years ago our municipal elections were held in 
November in off-years, that is, when neither national nor general 
state officers were elected. The same Republican Legislature 
that turned down the Primary Election Bill two years ago and 
enacted amendments of the Detroit charter manifestly opposed 
to any reasonable doctrine of home rule,— one of which measures 
was declared by our Supreme Court unconstitutional, — this same 
Legislature abolished off-year municipal elections in Detroit 
and provided for biennial city elections at the same time, and 
in connection with state and national elections. This was 
done for the ostensible purpose of economy, but for the r€al 
purpose of securing that narrow party advantage which cornea 
from merging municipal with state and national elections in a 
commonwealth so overwhelmingly Republican that a well- 
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known statesman has said, <'A yellow dog could carry it if 
nominated on the Republican ticket." 

The writer of this article is a Republican and has no quarrel 
with those who believe in thorough party organization, so long 

as the party conducts municipal elections on' a 
^^ ^ municipal platform and manages the city's 

I?^.^ business with sole reference to the city's wel- 

Slections ^^^^ instead of making that welfare subordinate 

to the dictates of state and national politicians 
who desire to use the municipal patronage for personal and 
selfish advancement. The legislation of two years ago on this 
subject was a distinct step backward for our city, and some of 
those who then voted for the measure in the Legislature have 
since acknowledged that it was a grave mistake. It was 
opposed by the Detroit Municipal League at that time, and 
the correction of the error is now one of the planks of the 
League's platform. A skeleton bill similar to the chapter on 
that subject in the << thousand dollar" charter was before the 
Legislature, but has been smothered in Committee of the 
House. 

The most popular phrase in Detroit's municipal life to-day 
is <<Home Rule." No man would think of running for any 

office in Detroit without making <<Home Rule " 
Home Role. the first plank of his platform. Everyone 

favors it. Ask almost any man you meet if 
he is for it, and he will answer ''Yes," with such unctions 
assurance that you almost feel you have committed a high 
crime for having assumed to ask such a question. Investigate 
further and you will find here almost as many definitions of 
"Home Rule" as there are colors to the rainbow. Since an 
older and abler member of the Detroit bar is on the program 
for treatment of this subject, I will not discuss it further than 
to express the opinion that with us it is much more a question 
of constitutional amendment than of legislative action. 

There is before our State Legislature, at the present time, 
a resolution proposing a constitutional amendment, introduced 
and strongly advocated by Representative Joseph Greusel, of 
this city, which reads as follows : 
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Sec. 50. The Legislature may authorize incorporated cities 
construct, acquire by purchase or coudemnatioDf maintain 
and operate street railways within their cor- 
porate limits, but no act to establish municipal 
railways la any incorporated city shall become 
operative until it shall be approved by a major- 
ity of the electors of said city voting thereon at a regular 
election or a special election called therefor." 

This subject is of vital importance to Detroit, for the reason 
that most of our street railway franchises expire in about six 
years. With our city powerless, under our Supreme Court 
decisions^ to own or operate street railways^ the United Rail- 
way Company will be in a position to practically dictate the 
terms of the new franchise? It is certain that the people will 
not get along without street* car service, and if, when the 
present franchise expires, another one acceptable to the com- 
pany is not granted, is it unreasonable to suppose that the 
company would continue to run its cars and collect its cus- 
tomary fare, franchise or no franchise ? The public would 
demand service and the company would continue to furnish 
it at its own terms, or at least upon such terms as the courts 
might decide to be reasonable after protracted litigation. The 
Michigan Telephone Company has been doing business in 
Detroit for years with no franchise whatever from the city. 
With the city powerless in the matter of street railways, would 
not the railway company do the same ? To say that a fran- 
chise could be granted to a competing company is no answer to 
the argument, for that would be both impracticable and 
economically wasteful. 

It should be observed that Mr, Greusers resolution very 
carefully safeguards against any hasty adoption of a policy of 
municipal operation or ownership. It simply 
enables the Legislature to authorize the city to 
take action, but *'no act to establish municipal 
railways shall become operative until approved by a majority 
of the electors of the city/' It is a question of power, not of 
policy, and many of our citizens who most strongly advocate 
giving the city the power would be the last to adopt the doubt* 
ful paiky of municipal ownership. They believe, and I agree 
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with them^ that having the power the city is in a position to 
make a much more advantageous contract for service with a 
private corporation. 

This proposition has been repeatedly advocated both by 
Mayor Maybury and his predecessor, as well as by the Common 
Council* It has received general support from the local press ; 
and has been endorsed by the Detroit Municipal League and 
Other reform organizations. That the vast majority of the 
people of Detroit favor granting this authority, I think there 
is little doubt. Whether the majority would favor city owner- 
ship, or even operation, is an entirely different proposition, and 
would doubtless depend very much on whether a reasonably 
advantageous contract could be made with a private company. 
Having been given the authority^ it is believed that the accasiom 
for exercising it would be many times diminished. The out- 
come before our present Legislature is being watched with 
much interest. Whatever action may be taken by the Legisla- 
ture, the people of Detroit are awake to the situation ; and it is 
not probable that valuable long-term franchises, for any pur- 
pose, will be hastily given away by our Common Council in the 
near future* 

The present charter has no provisions for a referendum, 
but the Common Council has adopted, at the request of the 
Detroit Municipal League, substantially the last plank of the 
League's platform. It was adopted about a year ago, and now 
appears as 37a of the Rules of Procedure of the CounciL It 
reads as follows : 

"Every ordinance granting, amending or renewing a fran- 
chise for a public utility, which may have passed its third 
reading, shall, before its final passage. He on 
the table thirty (50) days from and after the 
date of said reading; and if within that time a 
petition signed by eighteen members of the Common Council, 
or five per cent of the qualified voters of the city, as shown by 
the last preceding registration, be filed with the City Clerk, 
asking that such ordinance be submitted to a vote of the quali- 
fied voters of the city, it shall be so submitted at the oeit 
regular election, and, if a majority of votes cast at said elec- 
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tion favor£» its paisage, it shall then be put upon the iinal 
passage." 

Of course a vote of the people uiider this rule is only 
advisory, and the Council may suspend the rule by a two-thirds 
vote. The probability of such action, however, is slight. 
When any franchise has passed its third reading, there is 
ample opportunity, under the rule^ for the people to demand 
a referendum withio the thirty days if the franchise is objection- 
able. This rule has already proven a barrier to hasty franchise 
legislation, and, if its provisions are followed, only definite and 
iotelligible propositions will be referred to the popular vote, 
and then only upon petition. 

There is a local tendency just at present to refer all sorts of 
abstract and unintelligible propositions to the electors. It is 
the popular plan of evading official responsi* 
bility. At the recent April election no fewer 
than nine such local propositions appeared on 
the ballot. Following is a sample of what the 
voters were asked to answer by a " Yes '^ or *'No»'* 

"Shall the Commou Council grant a franchise to a private 
corporation for heating and lighting, or either, from a central 
plant or plants, to furnish steam or hot water ? 

"Shall the ControUeri Corporation Counsel, City Engineer 
and Receiver of Taxes be elected, instead of appointed, as at 
the present ? 

"Is there any need for radical changes in the present city 
charter ? 

"Shall the charter be so amended as to confer upon the 
City of Detroit the power of local legislation ?" 

The Detroit Municipal League protested to the Common 
Council against the submission of such abstract questions ; but 
the plan was popular with the politicians, and 
Ktaaiaf of Vote, the "dear people" had to take their medi- 
cine. There was an occasional wry face at the 
prospect of such a plunge in the dark, and the results indicate 
that the minds of the voters worked in "mysterious ways," — if 
indeed they worked at all. 

Since election, members of the Common Council and other 
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citizens have been engaged in the rather profitless pastime of 
trying to determine what, if anything, the voters meant by 
their action. Five thousand eight hundred and eighteen voters 
said "Yes" to the question, <<Is there any need of a radical 
amendment to the city charter?" and four thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-two said '<No" to the same question. Of 
what earthly value is this vote to any one ? How many of those 
ten thousand voters knew what they were voting on? ''Radical 
changes " might mean almost anything. The same is true with 
reference to the question, ''Shall the charter be so amended 
as to confer upon the City of Detroit the power of local 
legislation?'* which was carried by about seven thousand ma- 
jority. How many of the voters could define what they mean 
by local legislation? and what a medley of definitions there 
would be from the twelve thousand who voted on this ques- 
tion. 

The proposition for a lighting or heating franchise was also 
a "double-header" upon which a "Yes" or "No" vote could 
mean nothing, because the terms of the franchise were unknown 
to the voters. Was it a franchise for heating or lighting, or 
both ? Was it for five years or fifty years ? Were the rates 
fixed, or could any charge be made ? These were unknown 
quantities which made intelligent voting impossible. The Mu- 
nicipal League and other reform organizations urged voting, if 
at all, against all such abstract questions on the theory that to 
vote "Yes" in the dark might result in favoring a very un- 
desirable proposition. The total result has afforded some amuse- 
ment for members of the Common Council, considerable bother 
for the electors, and little or no intelligent direction or informa- 
tion for any one. 

Detroit furnishes a rather romantic chapter of late expe- 
riences with competing telephone companies, but time will not 

permit discussion in this paper. A bill provid- 
Cn^ titi ^°S ^^^ *^ ^^^ Commission in Detroit, similar 

to that provided in the charter of New York, 
has been advocated by the Municipal League, indorsed by the 
Common Council, passed by the House of Representatives 
and smothered in Senate Committee in spite of united request 
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of all the senators from Detroit- There have been several other 
desirable atnendtnents m our charter, havitig for their purpose 
the simpHfyiQg aod unifying of the city's financial system. 

Such, in outline, is our municipal situation. Receat results 
are somewhat encouraging to those who have contributed unsel- 
fishly of time and money for the city's betterment. 
Encouragement* Much has been accomplished^ more is confidently 
expected. The local League has become recog- 
nized as a considerable factor in the better government of the 
city. Our effort has been along broad and practical lines. It 
is not a commercial body. We take no action respecting state 
and national politics. Economy and efficiency in local govern- 
ment is the scope of the Detroit League's effort. Thus far we 
have prevented the organization being led astray by that un* 
reasoning fanaticism which is generally a hindrance rather than 
a help to the cause of better government. It has been our 
purpose to arouse the candid, honest, fair-minded citizen to an 
active realization that good munLcipal government, here and 
everywhere, is to be obtained only as a result of patienti intelli* 
gent and persistent effort by the masses of the people. We 
believe in primary-election reform, civiUscrvice laws, and the 
most wise and efficient adjustment of the city charter; but we 
believe 4lso that whatever may be the laws, however nicely 
tnay be adjusted the provisions of the charter, however efficient 
and scientific may be the system, it will work poorly and pro- 
duce miserable results unless those in charge are honest and 
capable, and are supported by a thoughrfulj intelligent and 
loyal constituency. 



The Municipal Situation in Chicago 

By FJIANK H. SCOTT, Esq., 
Vice-president. Municipal Voters* Leacue of Chicaso 

The program for this annual meeting of the National Mu- 
nicipal League, includes, in addition to this, two papers con- 
cerning Chicago, the topic of the one being ''Chicago City 
Administration," and that of the other << Chicago Accounting 
Reform." Therefore this paper will be somewhat general in 
its nature, its main purpose being to treat of the attitude of 
the citizens toward reform in governmental methods, and the 
efforts being put forth by individuals and organizations to that 
end. 

To write a paper concerning Chicago, without at the begin- 
ning referring to its wretched pavements, muddy or dusty 
streets, and smoke-burdened air, would be revolutionary. Not 
being so minded, it is sufficient to say that there has been no 
material improvement in these particulars ; that such change as 
has taken place has been in the direction of more mud, and less 
pavement. 

The failure of the City Government to perform its functions 
in the lines these conditions indicate, is due in large part to 
inadequate revenues ; but a considerable factor contributing to 
the existing situation has been the apparent indifference of its 
present chief executive to the physical well-being of the city. 

The conventional order is to treat next of the lawlessness 
which is said to prevail, — one recent, and, on the whole, friendly 
observer, likening it to that of a frontier town. In this judg- 
ment I am unable to concur. It suggests a condition which 
does not in fact exist, and does the city gross injustice. Vice 
and crime are here, as they are in every large community, and 
they have their haunts. But one may go about following his 
ordinary pursuits, year after year, and find no evidence that 
lawlessness exists in an exceptional degree. 

(140) 
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Having bowed to precedents in referring to smoke, dtrt and 
bad pavements, I pass on to matters of much greater signifi* 
cance. For those are in great part temporary ills, the incon- 
venience and bnrden of which fail upon the people of the city, 
and which, it may reasonably be expected, will be in a measure 
remedied in the not distant future. But there is in the munici- 
pal situation of Chicago an element which concerns not merely 
its own inhabitants, and the casual visitOTj but city dwellers 
generally. 1 refer to a marked and persistent impulse toward 
good government, which shall also be Democratic government. 
The foundation of misrule in large cities is the apathy and in- 
difference of their citizens. The problem now being worked 
out in Chicago is, how far a wide and genuine desire for good 
and democratic government, expressing itself in positive action, 
can be effective, as against the limitations of a body of laws 
unsuited to existing conditions, an unsympathetic legislature^ 
the opposition of partisan machines^ and a settled order oi 
things which is the fruit of years of misrule. 

Of the existence of such widely prevalent desire there is no 
room whatever for doubt. It voices itself in private con versa- 
tions, public meetings and the daily press. It makes itself 
felt in the organization and action of numerous leagues and 
clubs, having separate fields but all working to 
the same general end, and it is expressed most 
effectively in independent action at the polls. 
The methods adopted are, for the most part, simple and practi- 
cal, as I shall take occasion to illustrate hereafter. It is a fair 
statement that a very large number of the professional, business 
and working men of Chicago have come to consider that good 
government is a matter of their personal concern, just as are 
their own private enterprises, and that they arc applying busi- 
ness methods in their e^orts to obtain it. 

This has not all come about over night, nor is this disposi- 
tion toward public afifairs spasmodic. It is nearly a decade 
fiince the Civ.il Service law was yielded by the legislature at the 
demand of the people. The desire for better methods of gov- 
ernment then evidenced has been constantly growing. The 
natural inquiry is, what have been the results ? A candid 
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answer would be, that, compared to what remains to be done, 
only a fair beginning has been made. But considering the 
things achieved, by themselves, or by relation to former condi- 
tions, we have gone far. I shall not weary you with details of 
matters with which you are familiar, but refer generally to what 
these achievements have been, and what endeavors are now 
being exerted. 

Prior to 1895, in every branch of the city's government, 
except the Fire Department, the spoils system obtained without 
Tii# Cfvii check or qualification. To the practical politi- 

fiArri La ^^^^ ^^^ merit system was a joke, and its advo- 

cates harmless lunatics. The law itself, after 
its passage, was likewise treated as a joke, and early in its his- 
tory a hostile administration confidently devised methods for 
rendering it ineffective. The Corporation Counsel of Chicago, 
charged with the duty of defending the law, appeared in the 
courts as attorney for the Chief of Police, supporting the con- 
tention that the law was unconstitutional. Beaten at all points 
in that effort, the City Council was called upon to create exemp- 
tions by conferring the title <<head of department" upon clerks, 
and to abolish offices only to recreate them under new names. 
Again there was litigation in which the public's servants unsuc- 
cessfully opposed a law adopted by the public by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

One childish scheme after another was devised, to be de- 
feated by an alert public sentiment acting along practical lines. 
There is no stupidity comparable with that of the self-satisfied 
practical politician. The litigation is ended. The net result is 
a great service done to the law by its blundering enemies. 
They have succeeded in intrenching it behind a body of judicial 
decisions, which guarantee its integrity and leave no doubt as 
to its proper interpretation in any material point. 

In practical application, the law has likewise had a hard life ; 
the details of its maltreatment will serve no good purpose at 
this time. It will be sufficient to refer to the flagrant abuse 
which was made of the sixty-day clause, under cover of which 
a large number of employees were retained in office without 
examination ; and I mention that only in order to call attention 
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to the fact that among nearly ten thousand enaployees, ex- 
cepting thirteen attendants at the isolation hospital, there Is to- 
day but one "sixty-day'* noan in the service of the city* 

The Board of Civil Service Commissioners, for the past few 
years, have been friends of the merit system, and the provisions 
of the law as to entrance upon and retention in the service are 
fairly enforced. No candidate for public office would dare 
oppose it. 

This reference to the Civil Service law is made, not so much 
to give you information concerning its working, but to illustrate 
the spirit of Chicago in municipal matters. It was passed 
because of the insistence of the friends of the system. It con- 
tained a provision for submission to the people, and a thor- 
oughly organized educational campaign secured its adoption by 
an overwhelmiQg majority. Thus it was shown that, on a clearly 
detincd issue between good methods of government and bad 
methods, the people could be trusted. After its adoption it was 
not left to work out its own salvation, but was constantly 
watched over, and zealously defended against every attack. 

The most valuable lesson to be drawn from the history of 
this act seems to me to lie in the demonstration that a good 
law, backed by public sentiment, and guarded by a reasonable 
degree of watchfulness, may be made to accomplish its purpose, 
even against a hostile or indifferent administration. 

The attempt to pass the Humphrey bill, and the subsequent 
enactment by the State Legislature in 1897 of the Allen bill, 
permitting extensions of street-car franchises for fifty instead of 
twenty years, have had a powerful influence in developing the 
peculiar traction situation which exists in Chi- 
_. 1,1 cago, and which, of all municipal questions, is 

receiving most attention from the people* 
These acts evoked an overwhelming demonstration of the keen 
interest of the citizens in public affairs, and their determination 
that their rights should not be sold at the State Capital ; and in 
It there was a strong note of protest against state control over 
purely local matters. Chicago carried the agitation throughout 
the state. Of the one hundred members In House and Senate 
who voted for the Allen bill, but twenty-two were returned at 
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the next electioa* The law was repealed at the following ses* 
sioo with but one dissenting vote. But with its repeal public 
interest in the traction question did not eod. It has remained 
iatense and has been far-reaching in results. The principal 
franchises of the traction companies are to expire July 30, 1905. 
That the campaign at Springfield in behalf of the bills had been 
one of corrupt methods admitted of no doubt, and it was equally 
certain that attempts had been made to buy favorable franchises 
from the City Council. As a resuU of that stirring of public 
sentiment, the traction companies, on the eve of the expiration 
of their franchises, find themselves in a unique and embarrassing 
situation. The people have studied the traction question. It 
has been the dominant factor in every municipal election in the 
last eight years, the fitness of candidates being tested by refer- 
ence to their views upon it In his paper upon *'The Street 
Railway Situation in Chicago *' read before this League at its 
last annual meeting, Mr George C. Sykes, then secretary of the 
Committee on Local Transportation of the Chicago City CounciU 
gave you a clear statement of the situation up to that time. 
Since then the Transportation Committee has held open meet- 
ings, giving private citizens and representatives of various clubs 
and other organizations the opportunity to discuss methods of 
settlement ; it has studied systems in use in different cities, has 
taken expert advice, and arrived at a conclusion as to what 
shall be considered essential in any franchise which may be 
granted. 

The representatives of the Union Traction Compa ny cam 
on from the east some two months since, to take up the ques- 
tion ol new franchises. They found a community having well- 
formed ideas as to the lines upon which alone settlement could 
be effected, and a City Council a large majority of whose mem- 
bers were thoroughly representative of the people. The nego- 
tiations were practically with the public. Conferences between 
the attorneys of the several lines and the Traction Committee 
of the City Council were held with open doors. The members 
of the Committee entered upon the negotiations with the bene- 
fit of some years of study of street-railway questions, the reports 
and advice of an able engineer retained to that end, and with a 
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comprehensive kaowledge of the basis of the stock issues and 
of the 6i:iancial condition of the compaoies. 

It is Qot my purpose to go tiito detail as to the positions 
assumed by either side ; and I refer to it id order again to illus* 
trate the spirit of the people with reference to 
municipal affairs, and the representative char* 
acter of the present City Council, The negotia 
tions ended abruptly, for the time, upon the refusal of the com* 
panies to surrender all claim of right under the so-called 
••ninety-nine*' year act, which, if valid, would extend the fran* 
chises, as to certain lines, for a half century longer. It is antic* 
ipated that they will soon be resumed. Indeed the represen- 
tatives of the eastern owners of the Union Traction Company 
are, at this writing, on the ground, presumably to reopen negotia- 
tions. No franchise will be granted that does not provide for 
a limited term, the right of the city at its election to take over 
the property after a fixed period, at the appraised value of the 
tangible assets, a fair measure of compensation to the city, 
assurances of the best possible service, and a distinct waiver of 
all rights under the ninety-nine year act. Any grant which may 
be made will probably be conditioned upon a majority vote in 
its favor, at a special election to be called for that purpose, 
upon petition of lo per cent of the voters, to be filed within 
sixty days after the passage of the ordinance. 

There has grown up in Chicago a marked and increasing 
sentiment favoring municipal ownership of public utilities, and 
particularly of street-railway lines. While it is generally rec- 
ognized that the time is not yet ripe, yet steps are being 
taken to make such ownership possible when the conditions 
will permit 

A bill entitled **An Act to Authorize Cities to Own and 
Operate Street Railways'* and commonly known as the '* Mueller 
Bill/' is pending in the Legislature, having 
Mueller Bill, passed the Senate, Its treatment by the Com- 
mittee of the House, to which it was referred, 
as well as the manner of its reference, have raised a storm of 
protest which is now raging, and which recalls the agitation 
growing out of the passage of the Allen bill. The bill is an 
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enabltng act, coDferring on every city the power to own, 
acquire and operate street railways, to lease them for any 
period not longer than twenty years, and to incorporate in any 
grant to a private company of the right to construct or operate 
street railways a reservation of the right on the part of the 
city to take over such railways, at or before the expiration of 
the grant, upon such terms and conditions as may be stipulated 
in the grant. It is provided that for the purpose of acquiring 
street railways, or for their equipment, any city may borrow 
money and issue its negotiable bonds therefor. Until the Con- 
stitution of the State shall have been amended, this power 
would be ineffectual, so far as Chicago is concerned, siuce it 
may not add to its existing bonded debt ; therefore, the law 
contains a further provision that in lieu of bonds, any city may 
issue interest-bearing certificates to be known as "street-rail- 
way certi6cateS|" payable out of the income to be derived from 
the property for which they are issued, and to be secured by 
mortgage upon such property* Any such mortgage may grant 
the right to maintain and operate the street*ratlway properties 
for a period not exceeding twenty yeaxs from the date they may 
come into the possession of any person or corporation as the 
result of foreclosure proceedings. The proposed act is not to 
be in force in any city until it shall first have been submitted 
to the electors of such city, and approved by a majority of 
those voting thereon ; a submission of any proposition to ope- 
rate street railways is required, and the affirmative vote of 
three-fifths of those voting thereon is necessary, before any 
city shall proceed to operate street railways j opportunity is 
given for the like submission of any franchise extending for a 
longer period than five years. When this bill came to the 
House from the Senate, it was sent to a hostile committee, by 
the speaker's gavel, roll-call being denied. From that com- 
mittee there has been reported a bill, which has been charac- 
terized as an ** enabling bill which does not enable." True, 
in its enacting clause, it purports to grant to cities power to 
owe and operate railways ; but all the carefully devised pro» 
visions of the Mueller bill for making that grant effective are 
omitted. By its terms, the rights of a company buying under 
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foreclosure, to operate the property, is limited to a period o! 
three years ; thereby rendering the proposed street-railway cer- 
tificates valueless^ and leaving the city^^ — which is powerless to 
issue boads — no means of either purchasiag or coastructing. 
The Committee bill also contains such referendum provisions as 
seem to defeat the purpose for which enabling legislation was 
asked by Chicago, Appareotly, the intention is to pass this 
act without permitting ameadment. If that shall be accom- 
plished, the settlement of the traction question, now so urgent, 
may be seriously hindered ; for the Mayor has consistently 
maintained the position that he will permit no street-railway 
franchise to be granted until an enabling act shall have been 
passed. At this writing, committees which include the Mayor, 
his late rival in the election just held, business men, lawyers, 
clergymen and aldermen, are at Springfield, working vigor- 
ously for the passage of the Mueller bill Its friends fear 
only the speaker's gavel Uoder the constitution, it is the 
duty of that official to grant a roll-call at the 
request of five members, but hitherto he has 
frequently violated that law. Incidental to this 
situation, and in anticipation that he will here again show himself 
a law breaker, a petition signed by sixty-seven members of the 
House, another by citizens, and an ordinance passed by the 
unanimous vote of the City Council of Chicago, all respectfully 
pray the speaker to obey the Constitution, and grant roll-calls 
on this enabling act, and that the yeas and nays may be 
taken. 

Because of the important part that organization has played 
in aiding to bring about the present traction situation, any 
reference thereto leads to a cousideration of the nature and 
operations of the Municipal Voters' L-eague. That it has 
exerted a powerful influence in the work of redeeming the 
Common Council of Chicago, is quite widely known. In a New 
York paper it has recently been referred to as '*The Trium- 
phant Municipal Voters' League, '^ and not without reason. Eight 
years ago the Common Council of Chicago was completely con- 
trolled by, and for the most part composed of, bribe*seekefi 
and black-mailers, constituting a thoroughly organised and 
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seemingly firmly established gang of plunderers of corporations 

^ and of the public. Mr. Edwin Burritt Smith 

^ *? has truly described the Council in power in 1895 

in the following language: <'In the preceding 
year, the Council had reached its final stage of open and shame- 
less corruption. Some fifty-eight of its sixty-eight members 
were organized into a *< gang " for public and corporate plunder. 
Within the year it granted to public service corporations and 
blackmailing syndicates, composed in most part of its own 
members, six great franchises of untold value, in shameless 
disregard of the public protest and the Mayor's veto. The 
City Council was in open alliance with the corrupt forces that 
have so long made municipal misrule a reproach to the Ameri- 
can name. Within a few years the principal franchises of the 
traction companies of the city were to expire. Plans to secure 
renewals in utter disregard of public rights were already 
laid." 

The field which these aldermen exploited for their profit 
was a rich one, for the city's legislative body had, and retains, 
many of those large powers which are incident to democratic 
government. The only method of obtaining any grant, large 
or small, was by buying the aldermen ; and there was nothing 
belonging to the people that they were not ready to sell. The 
partisan caucuses which controlled absolutely the organization 
of the Council selected the most brazen and corrupt of their 
number as chairmen of the important committees. The 
political machines had defeated all efforts at reform ; the situa- 
tion seemed hopeless. 

The Municipal Voters* League entered the field in 1896. It 
did not undertake to accomplish reforms by legislation. Its 
founders believed in home rule, were of opinion that the large 
powers vested in the Council should not be curtailed, and that 
the true remedy for the grievous ills was to make the Council 

really representative of the people. To that 
V t » lIa ^^^ *^ avowed its purpose to secure the election 

of ** aggressively honest men" to the Council; 
and employed surprisingly simple methods to effect its aim. 
Eight municipal campaigns have been fought since it became a 
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factcir. The oaee powerful gang has beea completely over- 
tbrowQ, but three of its fifty -eight memhers remaining in the 
Council, and they are wholly discredited and without influence* 
In its place there is a Council of an unusually high average in 
charade and i n tell i gen ce^ fifty- three of whose seventy members 
can fairfy be relied on to be faithful to the interests of the 
people they represeat. Each year the standard is being raised. 
To b^rome an alderman is an honorable ambition, and young 
men oE education, standing and ability are aspirants for the 
position. A very remarkable fact is thai in the organization of 
the Cotincirs committees party affiliations have no place. This 
regeneration is by no means the full measure of the results 
achieved in those campaigns. The interest of the people in the 
welfare of the city has been greatly stimulated, with the neces- 
sary consequence of a large increase of the independent vote at 
municipal elections. 

The rather formidable title of the League, and the influence 
attributed to it, are calculated to suggest to the uninformed an 
extensive organization quite di^erent from that which in fact 
exists. The formal organization consists only of a self*perpet* 
uating committee of nine members, and a finaoce committee of 
its seleciioD. It makes no reports, ejccept to the public. A 
considerable sam of money is required for its support, as will 
later appear from a brief outline of its methods, and for this tt 
relies wholly on voluntary subscriptions. No candidate for the 
council is permitted to contribute, and no member of the com* 
mittee receives any money for his services, or his personal ex- 
penses. It is also a rule that no member of the committee may 
become a candidate for any office until his connection with it 
has been severed for at least a year Headquarters are kept 
open the year round, and a stafl of competent assistants is 
employed. In the beginning there was somewhat more of 
machinery, which contributed nothing, however, to efficiency, 
and accordingly was tacitly abandoned. But white this is all 
there is of form, it is not this committee which is the League^ 
entitled to be called Tnumphant. The Committee is an ex-'-' 
traordiiiarily efficient agent of the organized sentiment of the 
large majority of the citizens in favor of better municipal condi- 
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tions. la substance, the League is composed of all those who 
approve of the committee's methods, and are guided by its 
recommendations in casting their votes. Its victories are the 
people's victories. 

Let me emphasize the fact that the success of the League is 
proof of, and has been wholly due to, the wide-spread and sin- 
cere desire of the citizens for good government. 
— . . Its plan and methods assumed the existence of 

such a desire, and were conceived and adopted 
solely with a view to aiding that desire to effective expression 
and realization. 

The belief of its founders wa? that the most feasible method 
of reforming the Council was to establish a non-partisan organi- 
zation whose motives could not be questioned, which should 
furnish, as concisely as possible, exact knowledge of the char- 
acter of the candidates for seats therein, relying for results upon 
the intelligence, honesty and independence of the voters. Ac- 
cordingly, in its earlier campaigns its efforts were directed 
almost wholly to gathering and giving out such information, 
together with its recommendations based thereon. This work 
was supplemented to some extent by promoting the candidacy 
of independents, in wards where both regular party candidates 
were condemned. The response of the voters was immediate. 
As has been said, the Council of 1895 contained some fifty-eight 
corrupt aldermen out of a membership of sixty-eight. The 
terms of one-half of the members expire each year. In 1896, 
after the first campaign in which the League took part, the 
number of members believed to be dishonest was forty-six, to 
twenty-two believed to be honest. Many of the dishonest were 
holdovers. In 1897 it was forty-five to twenty-three ; in 1898, 
forty-one to twenty-seven; in 1899, the majority was turned to 
the other side, there being forty-two classed as honest and 
twenty-eight as dishonest, and the Council has since had an 
honest majority, fifty-three of the present members, out of 
seventy, having been endorsed by the League, and not all the 
remaining seventeen condemned by it. 

But with success there came to the League, as a natural con- 
sequence, a much wider range of activities and a greater burden 
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of duties. In two-thirds of the wards its expression of prefer* 
ence between candidates is almost controlling, and against its 
condemnation a candidate has little chance of success. In most 
of the remaining wards its action is a factor to be very seriously 
reckoned with. Therefore, the leaders of both parties in the 
various wards confer as to the fitness of candidates with the 
officers of the League, before nominations are made, and many 
candidates themselves submit for its consideration their records 
and qual ideations for office^ 

The headquarters of the League are kept open through the 
year* They are centrally located, and consist of a reception- 
room » offices for the secretary and his assistant, 
ActMtiet. and a larger room for the corps of investigators 

and stenographers. There is also a vaults in 
which are Bled the records of aldermen and candidates, A 
capable and thoroughly informed agent of the League attends 
each meeting of the council and of its important committees. 
For something more than two months preceding each annual 
spring election, the president of the League, now Mr. Charles 
R. Crane, the executive head of a very eittensive manulacturing 
industry, and its secretary, Mr* Walter L. Fisher, a lawyer of 
high standing and in large practice, are to be found the greater 
portion of their time, at League headquarters, preparing for, 
and later directing, the campaign. The Executive Committee 
is frequently called in session, but the great burden falls upon 
these two executive officers. The first work is the preparation 
of a full report on the aldermen whose terms are about to ex- 
pire* In its final form this report is the work of the full com- 
mittee. Great care is used to do exact justice, 
Methoda. but no consideration is allowed to prevent the 

making of such a statement in each case as the 
man's record deserves. The aldermen and the people expect, 
and look with interest for, the preliminary bulletin, and not 
infrequently some alderman offers his assistance in its prepara* 
tion so far as it concerns his individual case. A very interest* 
ing evidence of the value attached to the League's utterances 
is afforded by dispassionate interviews which often occur be- 
tween its officers and aldermen, who, knowing that tbeir records 
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will be condemned, and not questioning the propriety of the 
general attitude of the League toward them, yet seek to procure 
some mitigation or qualification of the certain condemnation. 

The columns of the most influential daily papers are open 
to the League, and its preliminary report, special bulletins and 
final report have wide circulation by this means, 
fin rt certain papers giving up columns of valuable 

space to printing the long reports unabridged. 
Indeed the League's success has been largely due to the gener- 
ous and vigorous support accorded it by the press, both in news 
and editorial columns. It is well understood that it is very 
careful in its investigations, certain as to the truth of its state- 
ments concerning candidates, and prepared to defend and justify 
them whenever called upon to do so. Therefore, the papers take 
the matter it furnishes for publication with entire confidence. 
And let me say here that the leading newspapers of Chicago, 
with one exception, disregard party lines in aldermanic elec- 
tions. Indeed, the press is independent to a remarkable degree 
in all political matters. For some weeks before nominations 
are made, business is very active at the League headquarters. 
Men come there avowed candidates, and, after an interview with 
the secretary, throw away all ambition. Politicians from the 
wards call to present for the judgment of the League the 
names of persons under consideration as prospective nominees ; 
it is not unusual that the decision is adverse, the name with- 
drawn, and others substituted. Investigators are bringing in 
reports, and active work is being done toward putting an 
independent candidate in the field, should it happen in any 
ward that neither party present a fit candidate. An incident 
of the campaign just closed may serve to illustrate the League's 
influence in the selection of candidates, as well as the con- 
fidence of the politicians in its fairness. It happened that the 
delegates in a certain ward convention were equally divided 
between two candidates. Many ballots were taken, each 
resulting in a tie. It was then moved that the decision be- 
tween the two candidates be referred to the Central Committee 
of the party, and upon this the delegates were equally divided. 
Then followed a motion to submit the matter to the League, 
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the decision of its secretary to be fiaal ; aod this was carried 
unanimously. The candidates went together to Mr. Flsherj 
informed him of the situation, and were told by him that, in 
asking his decision, they must take into account the fact that 
the League would probably prefer to either, the nominee of the 
opposing party, because of his good record in the Council. 
This was entirely satisfactoryp A choice was made between the 
two, and the man thus selected was unanimously oomtnated. 

When the nominations have been made, there is submitted 
to each candidate who is not considered hopelessly bad, the 
League platform. This is a pledge, not to the 
League, but to the people. In matters of policy 
as to which men may honestly differ, it asks no 
expression from candidates, except as to certain con trolling 
questions, upon which the general attitude of the community is 
well defined, and as to these it expects a statement of the can- 
didate's views. In this way its influence has been felt in a 
marked degree in making the Council representative of the 
views of the people as to the proper settlement of the traction 
problem. In addition to an expression of belief in non-parti- 
san organization of the Council on the basis of integrity and 
fitness, in the enforcement of the civil-service law, in keeping 
the appropriations within the revenues, and in reserving the 
opportunity for municipal ownership in all franchises for pub- 
lic utilities, the signer of the platform commits himself to a 
settlement of traction questions along the lines of the proposed 
ordinance above referred to. This year the League added a 
declaration favoring the affording of an opportunity for the ap- 
plication of the referendum to the settlement of all important 
policies with reference to public utilities. The candidate may 
sign, modify, or refuse to sign the platform, without thereby 
ftssuring either the League's support or its condemnatioii. 
The people are informed of his action in regard to it by the 
reports. 

A very active part is taken in the campaign itself. The 
ofBcers are constantly in touch with the condition of the fight 
in each ward, counseling with the leaders, running down 
through agents ^and exposing baseless attacks upon candidates 
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recommended by the League, issuing special bulletins when re- 
quiredj and, when there is need, furnishing 
The C&mpal^, money to defray legitimate expenses. Meanwhile 
the work of preparing the final bulletin, which is 
usually issued three or four days before election, is going for- 
ward, and for the last two weeks of the campaign the Execu- 
tive Committee is in daily session. The utmost care is used, 
not only in stating facts as to candidates, but in stating them 
ia such language as will be most effective, taking into account 
the character of the population to be reached. The report is 
read aloud again and again, to make certain that each allega- 
tion can be justified. If question is raised, the files are con- 
sulted, the investigators called in, and at times it happens that 
the candidate under immediate consideration is summoned and 
examined very directly and without any beating about the 
bush. There is no difficulty in securing the attendance of any 
man hoping for election in a decent ward. Indeed, on one 
occasion the entire membership of a convention came in a body 
to League headquarters to refute charges as to the methods 
used by its candidates to secure the nomination. Where the 
candidates are equally qualified no recommendation is made, 
unless one has creditably served a term in the Council, In such 
case it is the invariable rule to prefer the man who has demon- 
strated his fitness by actual service. 

Many of the League's charges, if untrue, would be libelous^ 
and its authors are known to be responsible ; yet, while several 
libel suits have been brought, no plaintiff in any such suit 
has ever seen fit to press his cause to trial. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate the weight attached to the 
recommendations of the League by narrating an incident of 
the campaign just closed. The Republican candidate in a 
largely Republican ward was a man of good appearance, of 
collegiate education, and the reports upon him were favorable. 
When the final report in which he was recommended was ready 
to be given to the press, the Committee received information 
which aroused its suspicion. There was no time to make a 
thorough investigation. The man himself was asked to come 
to League headquarters. The result of the interview, and ai 
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subsequent hasty investigation, is embodied in a portion of the 
report which L shall shortly read. His Democratic opponent 
was considered wholly un6t^ There were in all wards candi* 
dates of various organizations, who, having no reasonable 
chance of election, were not usually referred to 
in the League's reports* In the emergency, 
investigators were hurried to the ward, to ascer- 
tain whether any of these might be commended to the voters. 
The result of their inquiries also appears in the report, which 
was as follows : 

Ward — Vote for 

Republican ; agent for , 



A Striking 
laBtaace. 



_born in Yirgioia \ came 



Street ; lives 

to Chicago in 

1S90; lived in ward since 1893; no self-respecting man, know* 
tng his personal history, could vote for him ; indicted in Lake 
county for perjury in connection with default decree of divorce 
obtained against his first wife under highly discreditable circum* 
stances ; although acquitted on the perjury charge* the decree 
was opened^ and he then dismissed the suit ; subsequently a 
divorce was obtained by his wife; was a witness for defense in 
the recent trial of 0*Donnell & Brady for jury-bribing ; upon a 
material point in his testimony there were numerous other wit- 
nesses for the defense, all of whom, excepting *'Biir' Gal- 
lagher, contradicted his story ; a most dangerous man to elect 
to the Council ; signed League platform. 

, Democrat ; physician ; lives 

_ .. . avenue ; political affiliations bad ; 

unfit and wholly undesirable candidate ; signed League plat* 
form. 

^ _ Socialist j wood carver for Pull- 
man Company; secretary of the Chicago branch of the Inter- 
national Carvers' Association of America* lives at 346 Fulton 
avenue, Pullman; born io Norway; a8 years old; resided in 
ward fifteen years ; studious, well informed ; reputation excel- 
lent ; well qualified for office ; represents the conservative ele- 
ment of his party and is very popular ; his candidacy affords 
the voters of a decent ward the only way out of an otherwise 
hopeless situation ; the election of eithcr^ „ 
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or would disgrace the ward ; the election 

of would be a credit to it." 

The result was no less surprising to the League than to the 
people generally. The Socialist received more than a third of 
the votes cast, running about two thousand ahead of his ticket 
in a total vote of about eight thousand, and defeating both the 
regular party candidates. As a further illustration of the same 
nature, I cite the fact, which occurs to me at the moment, that 
in 1901, in eleven wards carried by Harrison, Democratic can- 
didate for mayor. Republican aldermen were elected, recom- 
mended by the League. 

I have before stated that the council organization is non- 
partisan. In the early history of the League it found partisan 
organization a serious obstacle to progress. 
QrgA^tl Accordingly, in 1899 it asked all candidates to 

ofCoandl pledge themselves to advocate a non-partisan 

organization. That year the pledge was kept. 
But the following year the Republicans, finding themselves in a 
larger majority, and under strong party pressure, gave a defini- 
tion to the term ''non-partisan" which was not acceptable to 
the people. They called a party caucus, and allotted places 
with reasonable regard to the number and fitness of the minor- 
ity. To prevent such misunderstandings in the future, the 
plan now in force was adopted the following year. Each can- 
didate is requested by the League to pledge himself to vote in 
favor of a slate to be prepared by a bi-partisan committee com- 
posed of three Democrats and three Republicans, selected 
respectively by their party associates before the election. The 
committees as thus organized are formed upon the basis of 
fitness, and the few disreputables in the Council are assigned 
to committees which rarely meet. 

Summing up as to the League, I would say, as was said in 
the beginning, that its success is due to the sincere desire of a 
large portion of the community for better government. Given 
the facts, the average citizen, not politically hidebound, prefers 
to vote for a fit man, rather than for a bad or an unfit one. The 
League furnishes the facts, unbiased by partisanship or per- 
sonal feeling, and unaffected by libel suits or threats. The 
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people of Chicago have confidence in it, and accept Its judg- 
ments', with the results I have briefly narrated. 

In conclusion upon this subject, I would add that it takes no 
part in any elections except such as concern membership in the 
City Council. 

The most serious difBculties in the way of Chicago's prog- 
ress are in the constitutional and statutory restrictions by 
which it is bound. Without modification of these, and what- 
ever the spirit of the people may be, while local conditions may 
be improved, no adequate steps can be taken to establish a 
simple and orderly municipal government, or to place the city's 
finances on a solid foundation. 

By Article IX of the Constitution of 1870, every municipal 
corporation is prohibited from becoming indebted « in any man- 
ner or for any purpose, to an amount exceeding 
5 per cent of the assessed valuation of the 
taxable property therein. By provisions of the 
Revenue Act, the assessed valuation is iixed at one-fifth of 
the actual valuation, both of real and personal property. The 
allowable limit of indebtedness had already been reached by 
the City of Chicago when the Constitution of 1870 was adopted. 
Hence, during more than thirty years of expansion, both ia 
population and area, the city has been without means of under* 
taking upon any adequate scale such public works as are 
fitting for a municipality of Its size. The burden of any im- 
provements made have been imposed upon the present genera- 
tion, either by way of special assessments or general taxation* 
In consequence, the city has financially lived from hand to 
mouth. No relief from this situation is possible, except by 
change in the Constitution. 

Again, the affairs of the city are administered by a number 
o! local governments, each having its separate organization* 
Including the state and the several park systems, there are 
eleven boards making annual levies within the city limits. It 
follows naturally that there is waste, confusion, duplication of 
governmental machinery, and extensive fields for the operation 
of spoils politicians. In many other respects the city is 
grievously embarrassed, as the result of the illogical system 
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which gives to the State Legislature control over its purely- 
local concerns. 

In October last, at the instance of the Civic Federation, 
twenty-three clubs and societies inaugurated a movement to 
secure necessary modifications of the State Constitution ; a con- 
ference being called for that purpose, taking the name "Chi- 
cago New Charter Convention." At several sessions of the 
convention attended by leading lawyers and business men, 
needs and methods of obtaining them were discussed. As a 
result, a bill was presented to the present Legislature for the 
submission to the people of an amendment to the Constitution. 
After a vigorous campaign in its behalf, on the twenty-second of 
the present month, with one material amend- 
Charter Reform, ment, the bill was finally passed, and will no 
doubt become a law. The amendment to the 
Constitution contemplated will permit the consolidation of all 
the Chicago taxing bodies, except the Sanitary District, and 
the county, the framing of a simple and adequate plan of local 
government, and reform of local minor courts; and what, as 
above shown, is of the utmost importance, the increasing of 
the limit of indebtedness from 5 per cent of the assessed 
valuation to 5 per cent of the actual valuation of the taxable 
property. 

The passage of this act is, of course, but the first step 
toward accomplishing the object intended. The amendment 
must be submitted to the electors at the next election of mem- 
bers of the General Assembly in November, 1904, and must 
receive the affirmative vote of the majority of the electors 
voting at that election. Should the amendment become part 
of the Constitution, any law based upon it affecting the munici- 
pal government of Chicago must be consented to by a majority 
of the legal voters of the city. In the meantime the endeavor 
of the friends of the amendment will be directed to informing 
the voters outside of the city of Chicago's situation and her 
urgent need of the relief which this amendment would make 
possible. It is believed that these efforts will be successful, 
for whatever contributes to the prosperity of the city is of 
necessity of advantage to the state. 
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If the proposed amendment becomes part of the Constitu- 
tion, and laws are enacted which it will permit, then for the 
first time Chicago will be afforded adequate means and a fair 
opportunity of establishing a comparatively simple, systematic 
system of government upon a sound financial basis. 



The Municipal Situation in 
Indianapolis 

By CHARLES C. BROWN 
Editor. " MnnicipAl Bnsiiie«riiic ** 

The municipality is a business proposition, and has noth- 
ing in common with political parties of either state or nation, 
whatever may be the necessities of practical politics. As 
such, it should be administered on business principles. It is 
a very common business principle that there must be no divi- 
sion of responsibility. The stockholders in a company put their 
interests in the hands of a board of directors, who 
Primd 1m determine the policy of the organization, and 

officers are elected to put this policy into opera- 
tion. The responsibility for the administration of the policy is 
concentrated upon a single head, and that for carrying out the 
detail of each department upon a single subordinate, who is 
responsible directly to his executive superior up the line to the 
head of the entire administration. 

The theory of the government of the City of Indianapolis 
varies little from this. The stockholders (voters) elect once in 
two years, instead of once a year as in the ordinary stock com- 
pany, the City Council as the legislative authority and the 
mayor as the executive head. The Council does not have all 
the powers of the ordinary board of directors, since it does not 
elect the mayor, and does not determine the policy of the ad- 
ministration nor the method of carrying it out. The voters 
have decided at the polls what policy they wish to follow for 
the next two years, and the initiative in carrying it out is con- 
ferred upon the mayor. The Council stands by 
Schemes of , ,. r -. • i t 

n f ^^ approve or disapprove of certain classes of 

operations, to pass the necessary legislation and 
make the necessary appropriations for carrying on the adminis- 
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tration, and thus has a check upon departures from the policy 
fiited upon before electioa. It also has the duty of inspection 
of methods and investigation and report upon derelictions of 
duty. 

To take charge of the detail of the various departments of 
municipal activity^ the mayor appoints three members of a 
board of public works and a city engiaeer subordinate to them, 
a board of public safety^ a board of public health, a city attor- 
ney and a city comptroller, who form hi3 advisory cabinet* 
None of these appointments are confirmed by the council and 
all are revocable by the mayor at his pleasure. Each head of 
department appoints his own subordinates, and in some cases 
heads of sub departments have the appointment of their own 
subordinates. 

It is clearly seen that the city is upon the same business 
basis as the business corporation with which it is compared and 
that, with equally well-informed stockholders and with equal 
attention by them to the progress of the business, equally good 
officials should be obtained. As a matter of fact, this compari- 
son is true to the smallest detath There are many companies 
whose stockholders are not competent business men or are too 
much occupied by other affairs and which, therefore, fail or fall 
into the hands of designing men, who operate them for their own 
benefit. This sometimes happens in the city. There are other 
companies whose stockholders have high ideals and are able to 
select the best men to carry them to success. This sometimes 
happens in the city. There are other companies which have 
stockholders with diverse interests and are, therefore, subject to 
dissensions and, no matter what officers are put in charge, inter- 
fere in legal and illegitimate ways with the conduct of the busi- 
ness, with consequent friction and failure to reach the highest 
success possible. This sometimes happens in the city. 

The brilliant success of business corporations made up of 
men of experience and integrity, who delegate their powers 
to tried and successful directors whose hands they uphold, 
demonstrates that the principles upon which they are con* 
ducted are correct* The faiture or the qualified success of 
Others, lacking the high qualities of the first one described, 
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shows, not the defects of the system, but the defects in those 
who are attempting to operate the system. 

The ordinary political administration of a municipality 
desires the greatest possible division of responsibility. Its 
safety under the too common manipulation of 
Bmhaii ihilitv P^^^^^ office for private ends is in this division, 
for the consequences of incompetency and dis* 
honesty can seldom be placed exactly where they belong and 
those who are shrewd enough can retain their control, either by 
direct reflection to their offices or by securing the election of 
their henchmen. This is not possible in Indianapolis. The 
responsibility for failure, either from incompetency or dis- 
honesty, is definitely fixed. The departments are independent 
of each other but directly responsible to the mayor and to no 
one else. They can, therefore, be held responsible for any 
defects in their operation, and his failure to correct errors of 
his appointees or to replace them by better servants of the 
people transfers the odium of any misconduct in them directly 
to him. 

Failure to carry out the policy which the election endorsed 
can sometimes be excused by the failure of the Council to pass 
the necessary legislation or furnish the necessary funds. This 
may be possible by reason of the election of a majority of the 
Council which is not in accord with the mayor, either because 
it is of the other party or because of dissensions in the party in 
power, and is almost the only considerable departure from the 
practice of business corporations, whose presidents are almost 
always elected by the board of directors. The number of 
councilmen at large is, however, so large that it has seldom 
happened that the council majority diHered from the mayor in 
party affiliations. 

Honesty and efficiency in municipal administration are not 
matters of legislation, and it is impossible to devise any system 
of city government which will eliminate dishonest and incom- 
petent officials if the voters are so careless or so ignorant that 
they will elect men of objectionable character to office. The 
best which the Legislature can do is to give the city a form o£ 
government which will be efficient in reasonably good hands,. 
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and the managemetit of which can be changed promptly and 
completely when that becomes necessary* These are prime 
qualities of the form of government in Indianapolis and in 
several other Indiana cities. The change of one officiaJj the 
mayor, can change the entire character of the administration, 
and this change can take place at any biennial election. The 
consequence is that the city has exactly as good an administra- 
tion as its citizens want, and can improve it^ or the reverse, at 
any time it so desires. The trouble with many forms of city 
government is that a change of administration is not a change 
in methodsi for it cannot be complete and the old influences 
soon resume control* But Indianapolis can have a new deal at 
any time. 

With reference to the details of city work, complete change 
of personnel is very undesirable. The details are the same 
whatever the general policy as to amount or 
general character of work may be* The em- 
ployees of this grade of work should, therefore, 
hold their office during good behavior. To some extent this 13 
true in Indianapolis, The police and fire departments are 
under a sort of civil service system, the only other requirements 
being that the number of men from each of the two political 
parties shall be the same. The employees of the Board of 
Health are most of them under an examination system* The 
complete civil service system is expressly permitted by the city 
charter but has not been in use in any department except the 
city engineer's office during one administration* There could 
be considerable improvement in some departments under a 
thorough civil service system, but the present method of ap- 
pointment, coupled with the direct responsibility of the appoint- 
ing power for the acts of his appointees, as well as his own, 
produces results which are not very materially less satisfactory 
in the average and which are, in special cases, very good. 

It is not to be presumed that the government of the City of 
iDdianapolis is perfect, nor that it is equal to the possibilities 
under its charter system. It cannot be too often nor too 
strongly stated that the perfection of the system does not insure 
the perfection of the administration. It is confidently believed. 
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however, that the system in use makes it possible for the city 
to have the best government which it is willing to work for and 
to put this government in full operation at any election it sees 
fit. In other words, the city has aud can have exactly as good 

an administration as it wants, and under the charter system the 
efficiency of the admioistration of the city can approximate as 
closely to that of a business corporation of the same financial 
strength, as the qualifications and knowledge of the voters in 
the city approximate to those of the stockholders in the 
corporation* 

If the administration is not the best possible, we must look 
to the voters for the reasons for the failure, not to the charter. 
That instrument certainly gives every opportunity for the best 
results, and the voters get what their knowledge and attention 
to public affairs entitle them to> 

The autocracy of one-man power which so many fear 
in this form of administration has not developed in Indianapo- 
lis. The political boss seems to have even less hold than in 
cities with greater division of responsibility, and the size of the 
independent vote is such chat he must approxi- 
mate very closely to the ideals of the better 
class of citizens or his administration is dis- 
placed at the next election. The city has always had a way of 
voting with considerable independence upon purely municipal 
questions, and the influence of the present charter is to increase 
this tendency. Elections are held on the oU year of county, 
state and national elections, and while the party machinery of 
the municipal elections is the same as that of the other elec- 
tions, the voters are very free in their choice of candidates and 
vote very largely with reference to municipal conditions and 
without thought of political party lines. 

The city has not expressed a desire for one of the *' Citizens' 
Leagues,'* so common in the past few years, until some recent 
developments in municipal methods called for more information 
that is readily obtainable from the usual sources. 

I believe I am not violating a confidence when I say that the 
study of the results of several years shows that the city has had, 
on the whole, more than ordinarily good government, and that, 
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while in some respects there could be improvement in service 
and greater economy, the general results, as compared with 
other cities, make a better showing than any of them. The 
League, in this line, must therefore show as models, not the 
achievements of other cities, but the possibilities under our 
form of administration and the points in which the performance 
falls short of the promise. At the present time it has its mis- 
sion and its work on hand, and it should be a material aid in 
the education of voters of all classes, especially the independent 
voters in the qualifications and the records of the aspirants for 
office, and the requirements which should be made of them be- 
fore nominating or electing them to positions of trust. 

This paper is long enough without going into details of suc- 
cesses and failures, and they will, therefore, be left to another 
speaker and another occasion. 



The Municipal Situation in Ohio 

By HARRY A. GARFIELD, Esq. 
President. Cleveland Municipal Aseociation 

For many years Ohio has been an important field of action 
for contending political forces. Forming the eastern and 
southern portion of the old Northwest Territory, the stream 
of population flowing westward into Indiana, Illinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, necessarily passed through Ohio and deposited 
here and there through its fertile valleys thrifty and vigorous 
settlements. The Potomac route, connecting the Ohio valley 
with tidewater at Philadelphia and Alexandria, brought settlers 

from southern Pennsylvania, western Maryland 
^ ^ . and northern Virginia ; while the way opened a 

few years later through western New York and 
Lake Erie was the favorite route for New Englanders. Natu- 
rally, each community transferred to the new territory its own 
customs and institutions, and even to this day one finds a 
marked difference between the dwellers in the northern and 
southern sections of the state. Hence, as might be expected, 
when communities sought to become incorporated, a preference 
was expressed for the form of government and scope of author- 
ity to which the citizen had been accustomed in his former 
home. The first constitution of the state — the constitution of 
1802 — contained no limitation upon the right of the Legis- 
lature to grant special charters, or to pass laws affecting one 
part of the state and not another. Therefore, whenever the 
people of a city, town or village desired to organize a municipal 
government, it was customary for them to apply to the General 
Assembly for a special charter, providing for the organization 
and government of the city or village. These were liberally 
granted and were, apparently, the only forms of grant under 
which the municipal corporations of the state were organized 
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and governed until the passage of the general act of 1852, 

after the adoption of the new constitution. 

The evils of special legislation soon became manifest. Not 

only was there no uniformity between the charters granting 

corporate powers, but special acts affecting the 

,** people's interests at all points soon became the 

LefialatiOR under j r i_ j j 1 j u 

rAnatiM.tinn ^4 o^der of the day^ and laws were enacted by an 

indifferent Legislature by purely log*rolling 
methods, each representative caring only for 
the approval of his constituents and securing the support of 
his fellow-senators and members for bills applicable only to his 
locality, in exchange for a like support accorded to measures 
put forward by his associates in behalf of their constituencies. 
The debates of the Constitutional Convention are replete with 
illustrations of the evil thus precipitated upon the people. 

The enactment of these special laws was one of the chief 
causes leading to the convention of 1851 and the adoption of 
the present constitution, which, in express terms, provides that 
"ail laws of a general nature shall have uniform operation 
throughout the state" (Article 2, Section 36), prohibits the 
passage of special acts conferring corporate powers (Article 13, 
Section 1), and requires the General Assembly to ** provide 
for the organisation of cities^ and incorporated villages, by 
general laws" (Article 13, Section 6). Pursuant to this last 
provision of the constitution, the General Assembly, on May 3, 
1852, passed a general law providing for the incorporation and 
government of all the cities and villages of the state. 

The history of what followed is best summed up by Judge 
Sbauck of our Supreme Court, in the Toledo case (State ex rel 
Knisely et al vs. Joues ct a!, 66 0. S. 453) which 
with the Cleveland case (State of Ohio ex rel 
Attorney General vs. Beacom, 66 O* S, 491), 
overruled the earlier decisions of that court, 
overthrew the existing classifications of cities in 
Ohio as unconstitutional, necessitated the call ol a special 
session of the Legislature, and resulted in the adoption, ou 
the twenty-second day of October, 1902, of the present munici- 
pal code. He said : 
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"Originally all the municipal corporations of the state 
were comprehended within the following classifications : * Cities 
of the first and cities of the second class ; incorporated villages, 
and incorporated villages for special purposes/ The basis of 
the classification was unqualifiedly fixed by the statute which 
provided that all cities which then had or might thereafter have 
a population exceeding aOiOao^ should be cities of the first 
class ; and, by like terms, municipalities having or attaining 
to a population of more than 5,000, but not exceeding ^o^ooo, 
should be cities of the second class. By an unvarying rule, 
the characteristic of population was made the basis of clas- 
sificationf and it was made inevitable that every city attaining 
a population of ^o^ooo should advance and become a city of 
the first class ; and that every village attaining a population of 
5,000 should become a city of the second class. 

"The number of classes into which successive acts have 
since divided the municipalities of the state to make them re- 
cipients of corporate power cannot be ascer* 
tained upon any inquiry that is practicable. 
Sections 1546 and 155a of the Revised Statutes 
relate exclusively to the subject of the classifi- 
cation. The first of these sections now provides that cities of 
the first class shall be of three grades, and cities of the second 
class shall be of eight grades. In the present view, grades of 
classes are but added classes. In these eleven classes, the 
eleven principal cities of the state are isolated, so that an act 
conferring corporate power upon one of them by classified 
description confers it upon no other. They have been isolated 
under the guise of classification, as their growth promised real- 
ization of the belief which was the foundation of the judicial 
doctrine of classification, viz.: that their advancement under 
the unvarying rule of population would give a wider operation 
to acts conferring corporate powers. 

*' Furthermore, the iocreasinglj' numerous classes of mu- 
nicipalities show that even when a difference in population is 
made to appear as a basis of classification the diHerences in popu- 
lation are so trivial that they cannot be regarded as the real basis. 
We have been required from time to time to examine many of the 
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acts to confer corporate powers upoa the isolated cities com* 
posmg the eleven classes referred tOi and others containing 
special classifications, and still others have been examined in 
the present inquiry. In view of the trivial differences in pop- 
ulation, and of the nature of the powers conferredj it appeared 
from such examination, that the present classification cannot be 
regarded as based upon differences in population, or upon any 
other real or supposed differences in local requirements. Its 
real basis is found in the differing views or interests of those 
who promote legislation for the different municipalities of the 
state. An intention to do that which would be violative 
of the organic law should not be imputed upon 
mere stispicioo ; but the body of legislation 
relating to the subject shows the legislative 
intent to substitute isolation for classification, so that all 
niunicipaUties of the state which are large enough to attract 
attention shall be denied the protection intended to he afforded 
by this section of the constitution. The provisions of the 
section could not be more clear or imperative, and relief from 
the present confusion of municipal acts and burdens which 
they impose would not be afforded by its amendment/* 

At this point we pause, to dwell upon a phase of the sit- 
uation which is not well understood, and which has called 
forth some unwarranted criticism. In the first 
place^ it must he admitted that political ani- 
mosity has played an important part in the 
overthrow of the classification of cities. But the charge that 
the judicial department of the state government wittingly 
played into the hands of the politicians is wholly and entirely 
without foundation. Special legislation had proved a vexa- 
tion to the state for many years. The evils growing out of 
sham classification, permitted by the Supreme Court shortly 
after the enactment of the law of 1852, in a form apparently 
harmless, had been clearly recognized for a long time. It 
was well understood that the classifications indulged in were 
without justification, and leading lawyers throughout the 
state believed that the time was surely coming when the 
Supreme Court would reverse itself and declare uoconatitU'^ 
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tional acts general in name but special in fact. For fully 
fifteen years, Judge Shauck had labored to secure the reversal 
of the earlier decisions of the court, and devoted himself un- 
tiringly to educating legislators and judges to his own clear 
conception of the situation. That he prevailed at last, re- 
dounds to his honor and pays high tribute to his perseverance. 
If political interests, desiring the overthrow of an opponent, 
utilized the growing sentiment against special legislation and 
brought before the Supreme Court of the state an issue en- 
abling that court to squarely reverse its former holdings, that 
should create no comment unfavorable to the court. 

With this explanation of the situation leading to the enact- 
ment of the present code governing the cities and villages of 
Ohio, I beg now to pass, for a few moments, to the conside- 
ration of the code itself. Since the days of Khammurabi, codes 
have been made, but with few exceptions they have soon ceased 
to be more than monuments marking the progress of mankind. 
Some years ago, I heard Sir Frederick Pollock say that he 
was quite incorrectly reported by some one, who had imputed 
to him disapproval of the codification of laws. On the con- 
trary, he said that he believed in codification, but that there were 
very few, if any, who were sufficiently well informed or wise 
enough to do the work. Whatever may be the truth of Sir 
Frederick's statement, it is manifest that a body of men, chosen 
without special reference to their qualifications as code-makers, 
coming from localities with different needs and different con- 
ceptions of the functions of government, will find it most 
difficult to agree upon a law for the government of all the 
cities of a state, whether containing 5,000 or 500,000 inhabi- 
tants. Such, however, was the problem which confronted the 
Legislature of Ohio in August last. Whether or not it is 
desirable that each municipality of a state be permitted to 
adopt a constitution for itself was, under the circumstances, 
purely an academic question. Our Supreme Court has indi- 
cated in unmistakable terms that Ohio municipalities must be 
governed by a law uniform in character as well as in applica- 
tion throughout the state. Therefore, our legislators were 
compelled to devise a scheme of government for our cities 
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satisfactory alike to the people of PainesviUe, with its popu- 
lation of 5i ooo, and to Cleveland, with its population of 
400,000 ; satisfactory, furthermore, to the descendants of New 
Englanders located in the Western Reserve and to the de- 
scendants of the early Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia 
settlers along^ the Ohio valley. 

For the past ten years, Cleveland has been living under the 
so-called Federal Plan. The entire executive and administrative 
business of the city was placed in the hands of 
the mayor by the electors^ and he was held pri- 
marily responsible for the city's welfare. The 
advantages of this plan for progress and development are 
manifest, and have been made familiar to the League through 
the production of its model code. But, under the Federal 
Plan adopted for Cleveland, the mayor, with his Board of Con- 
trol — his cabinet — became by custom, perhaps even by sanc- 
tion of law, the real legislative body, though nominally, of 
course, the City Council was vested with the powers. The 
members of the board were appointed by the mayor, each 
member being the head of a department, and each devoting 
his entire time to the city's business. In their executive capa- 
city, each was independent of all save the mayor ; but sitting as 
a board, with the mayor as presiding officer, they took on the 
functions of an upper chamber under a bi-cameral system. 
Furthermore, the members of the board were able to avail them- 
selves immediately, as members of Council were not, of expert 
advice of engineers and accountants employed by them ; and, 
having seats in Council and participating in debate* they 
naturaiiy dominated, with the result that the City Council was 
reduced to hardly more than a body of citizens with power of 
veto. Opposed to this form of government, there existed in 
Cincinnati the so-called Board Plan. Divided authority char- 
acteri£es this conception of government, — with results so well 
known to the members of this League that it is unnecessary to 
comment upon them. It would be fruitless to recall the con- 
tention over these two forms of government advocated at 
Columbus during the special session of the Legislature which 
enacted the code. What is written is written, and until some 
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future Legislature shall see fit to change in whole or in part 
the general law which now stands upon our statute books, 
the municipalities of Ohio are bound to accept a form of 
government which is neither wholly board plan nor satisfacto- 
rily federal in character. It may be that in practice it will 
meet the needs of the case. At any rate, I believe it to be 
the duty of every citizen of the state to bend his energy to the 
selection of men whose character and fitness will bring to 
public office such an administration of the affairs of our cities 
under the new code as will give that instrument the best 
chance possible to demonstrate its usefulness. 

Under the new code an attempt is made to restore the lost 
balance of power, not only by limiting the exercise of legisla- 

tive functions strictly to the Council, but also 
^j. of ^y separating the executive and administrative 

departments. The mayor is chief conservator 
of the peace, and in this office he is supreme. Both the police 
and fire departments are under his control so completely that 
an unscrupulous man might build for himself a formidable polit- 
ical machine by failing to insist upon the inauguration of an 
efficient merit system, faithfully carried into execution. It is 
worthy of notice, in passing, that a vigorous attempt was made 
to secure the application of this system to all departments ; but 
this proved impossible, and the provision applies only to police 
and fire. This certainly is better than nothing, for it makes a 
beginning, and, if the law is faithfully administered, the useful- 
ness of the system ought to be demonstrated so conclusively as 
to lead the Legislature gradually to extend its operation to the 
executive and administrative departments. The administra- 
tion of affairs, — that is to say, the management and control of 
public works, and the letting and supervision of all public con- 
tracts, — is committed to the charge of a Board of Public Service 
of three or five members elected by the people, and directly 
responsible to them. They are to advise with the mayor and 
furnish him with material for the annual budget, which the 
mayor is required to transmit to Council. So far they are 
called upon to cooperate, but, in matters of policy and detail of 
management, it is the intention of the code that the Board of 
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Public Service should proceed along independent lines without 
interference by the mayor. The veto power conferred upon the 
mayor enables him to exercise an important inBuence over the 
City Council ; but here again it is the intention of the code that 
the mayor shall not exercise that degree of influence in Council 
with respect to legislative acts that he did under the Federal 
Plan. While thus the General Assembly, in its wisdom, has 
seen fit to adopt the board plan for the government of our mu« 
nicipalities, and has separated the executive from the admin* 
istrative, for the avowed purpose of depriving the mayors of our 
cities of the very large powers formerly exercised by the Mayor 
of Cleveland, the advocate of the Federal Plan can take some 
comfort, cold and unsatisfactory though it be, from the provi- 
sions governing the Department of Public Safety* The code 
provides for the appointment by the mayor of two or four citi- 
zens of opposite political parties, who shall serve as directors 
of public safety, to assist him in the performance of hts duty as 
chief conservator of the peace. The duties of the directors 
aie chiefly to serve as commissioners of civil service for the 
police and fire departments, and to make contracts for materials 
and supplies required in their management. Except in so far 
as the merit system prevails,— and this will, of course, depend 
upon the faithfulness with which the system is put into opera- 
tion, — the mayor has it in this power to build up both these de- 
partments to suit his own desires and ambitions. 

The chief objections which have thus far been made to the 
new code are : first, that the small city is compelled to elect 

a larger number of officials to transact the busi- 
Cliief ObjecdODi* ness of the city than is at all necessary \ second, 

that progress cannot be as satisfactorily made 
under divided powers exercised by executive boards ; third, 
that the electors, especially in our large cities, are confronted 
with a bewildering list of offices to be filled, with the result 
that far greater difficulty will be experienced in securing satis- 
factory candidates, and in placing responsibility where it be- 
longs ; and fourth, that the real purpose of the framers of the 
new code was to accomplish the overthrow of Tom L, Johnson 
rather than to secure a form of government best suited to the 
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cities of the state. The advocates of the present code, how- 
ever, argue that these objections, except the last, which is 
ignored, are offset by making it impossible for any mayor here- 
after to build for himself a machine of such formidable pro- 
portions as to threaten the business interests of the city. 

If the overthrow of the Federal Plan in Cleveland, carrying 
with it the destruction of the governments of all the munici- 
palities of the state, was deemed desirable or planned for, or 
aided and abetted by the political opponents of Mayor Johnson, 
the result hardly justified the effort put forth. The ghost of 
Banquo will not down. Even though in the opinion of many 
the occasion is far from humorous, one may be pardoned — 
whatever his political affiliations — for smiling grimly when 
contemplating the result of the last election. Mayor Johnson 
and all his forces landed safely in office under the new code, 
without even so much as an opportunity for the Governor to 
appoint the members of the Board of Public Safety, provided 
for in the event that the appointees of the mayor are not con- 
firmed by a hostile Council. 

Americans, like their English cousins, demand fair play ; 
and the suspicion that something other than patriotic zeal 
inspired those who raised the issue leading to the sweeping 
away of sham classifications may have had much to do with 
the marking of ballots. But here, again, we must discriminate. 
Sham classifications are unconstitutional as well as reprehen- 
sible ; though the motive for setting in motion the legal ma- 
chinery for their destruction may have been questionable. 
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The Municipal Situation in 
San Francisco 

By FRANK J, SYMMES 
Pt«kidflnt, MerchAnU' Aaiecislian of Sah FfViciaca 

The celebrated new charter of San Francisco, adopted only 
after four previous attempts had been voted down, and an 
experiment that aroused wide interest among publicists at the 
time of its adoption, is now three years and three months old. 
We have had time to note some of its working qualitieSi but 
not all, and to come to an understanding of a 
few of its peculiarities and defects^ We are 
still enjoying about the kind of government we 
deserve, and those who thought that henceforth we were to 
have a better one than we deserved have met with the inevi- 
table disappointment. Municipal conditions are vastly better 
than they were under the "Consolidation Act,** which had 
governed us since 1856; but "good government " is still the 
bright ideal oi the optimist,- something yet to be worked out. 
The worst phase of the case is that we are becoming accus- 
tomed to the new order of things, and are in danger of losing 
that active solicitude which accompanied our awakened polit- 
ical consciousness three years ago. We are used to the new 
suit of clothes. We have forgotten it is new* And we have 
a disposition to tolerate the grease spot here and the button 
ofi there. Perhaps this is to a small degree pardonable. San 
Francisco is a very busy city now, industrially and commer- 
cially, and it is in the big, busy cities that politics are most 
neglected and fall into bad hands. 

The San Francisco charter was a very radical instrument* 
Its radicalism had four important points of departure from 
the old order, besides some minor ones. 

(175) 
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First, It sought to centralize power in the mayor. 

Second, It sought to check him ia the use 
po an ^£ ^j^ig power by the most far-reaching civil 

Points of • r r A • •. 

-^ service laws of any American city. 

Third, It declared a purpose to acquire 
public utilities. 

Fourth, It provided for the operation of the initiative and 
referendum, in order to facilitate the acquisition of public 
utilities and prevent the bartering away of franchises dis- 
honestly. 

To the mayor was given the power of official life and death. 
In the higher administrative offices he was to appoint and he 
was to remove. It was hoped that this would 
The Ma3ror. teach a people used to electing a figure-head, 

to exercise the most careful discrimination in 
the choice of a vital functionary ; and that the functionary so 
chosen would make appointments beyond criticism. In other 
words, we were to have an ideal mayor, who would make ideal 
appointments, and control his appointees with a firm hand 
after they were seated. All these expectations have been 
disappointed. We missed the good luck of Baltimore. 

At the last election, a large majority of the voters showed 
the old inclination to follow like sheep where party central 
committees led. The plurality chose mediocrity dominated by 
bossism — a sort of attenuated, less-virulent culture of bossism 
than we have suffered under in the past, but bossism none 
the less. 

Responsibility might have made a good mayor out of 
mediocrity. But mediocrity's appointments to office have not 
been uniformly good, and as for the removals, they have been 
blocked by injunctions, until it is hard to believe the mayor is 
anywhere near as potent as the charter intended him to be; 
and, in fact, the public does not seem inclined to hold him to 
such strict accountability as his large theoretical powers would 
justify if they could be realized. For example, he is not con- 
sidered responsible for the acts of his Health Department, for 
he has tried to remove several members of the health board 
and found himself restrained by the courts. There are those 
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in our city who even iasist on looking upon the mayor, after 
three years of the charter* as a "great moral power in the 
community.*' A forceful man, with unimpeachable purposes 
and the confidence of the publici could, under this charter, 
make himself a great political power — to such an extent as to 
overshadow the other departments of local government com- 
pleteiy. 

From an abuse of the mayor's power by the aid of patronage 
the charter seeks to protect the public by the most sweeping 
civil service reform provisions in any instrument of the kind. 
It has been frequently said, and is no doubt 
true, that the charter, with the provisions for 
acquiring public utilities, would never have 
been adopted had it not contained the article on the civil ser- 
vice. But it may be seriously questioned whether the framers 
of the charter did not seek to carry the theory of civil service 
reform a little farther in certain directions than it is practical to 
have it go. Nothing so weakens a law of general application as 
to have it found inapplicable in some particulars, and our civil 
service law has had to contend with that difficulty. The exemp- 
tions under it are very few. The tax collector is permitted to 
appoint his own chief deputy and cashier j the auditor, a deputy ; 
the board of works, a secretary, architect, and city engineer; 
the election commissioners, a register ; the police and fire com- 
missioners, chiefs of their working departments. Physicians 
appointed by the board of health are also exempt. But all 
other positions to which civil service rules apply must be filled 
after examinations, ** which shall be public, competitive and 
free.'* This is a provision which, I believe, does not generally 
obtain. Such positions as that of janitor, general mechanic 
and others requiring no special skill or educational qualification 
might well have been omitted, or the examinations for them 
made n on competitive or nominal We have never yet had an 
examination for janitor in the City Hali* Here are about forty 
janitors working as temporary appointees pending examinations, 
with no security of tenure, and some of them have been working 
on that basis for three years. The chief examitier protests that 
it is very difHcult to hold an open and competitive examination 
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for such a position, and, doubtless, he is right When the 
charter went into effect it confirmed in their places all fire- 
men and policemen then jo good standings and provided that 
only new appointees to those forces should be subjected to 
examination ; and it might well have made similar provision in 
the case of janitors. Yet as long as it did not^ the failure to 
hold a "public, competitive and free^^ examination for sweep- 
ing fioors and cleaning windows tends to grow into a scandal of 
administration and destroy regard for the law. The same thing 
m^y be said for a number of small hospital jobs under the board 
of health, drawing from five to fifteen dollars a month. These 
jobs are ordinarily filled by convalescent patients. They would 
not commonly be sought by the hungriest politicians, and 
should be considered as charity rather than patronage. Yet the 
civil service commissioners are supposed to hold, as soon as 
they get around to it, "public, competitive and free exam in a* 
tions '^ for an assistant mattress-maker in the city and county 
hospital, and for a number of ''helpers*' at the same institu* 
tion. If no such examinations are ever held, practical politi- 
cians are apt to "view with alarm'* the discrimination and 
favoritism displayed by the proponents of reform. 

These are slight indications of what might be called the 
legitimate difficulties of our civil service administration under 
the charter. Other and graver ones have been 
made for it by men whose interests have been 
menaced by it, or who have not properly dis- 
charged their obligation toward it. 

The power of making temporary appQintraents, pending ex* 
amination, has been abused- Men have been appointed in this 
manner whose cases would not stand investigation, and in one 
recent instance the appointing officer removed his non-civil 
service employees, rather than try to justify to the Merchants' 
Association their presence in his office. These appointments 
can not be made except with the approval of the civil service 
commissioners, but it is contended on this behalf 

^ My ^^^^ they have no time to investigate indivi* 

Ap|K)intmentt. /** * 

dual casesp and when the official asks approval 

of the appointment of some man in a confidential capacity to 
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do a Sipectal kind of work, tliey take his word for it that the 
proceeding is justifiable. In order to prevent such infractions 
of the law, there seems to be need of some sort of walking dele- 
gate who can examine all appointees and determine which ones 
are illegally on the pay-rolls. But no such functionary could be 
depended upon to do his work properly if he were an oftcer 
created by law. To see that civil service laws are executed is 
essentially the business of the citizenship outside of politics, for 
that is the part of the community interested in the enforcement 
of the merit system^ and the only part so interested. Civil 
service laws wilJ not execute themselves, and no automatic re- 
form has yet been invented. 

That the law will not execute itself is sufficiently evident 
from San Francisco*s experience. When the charter was new, 
the merit system started off at a good pace. During the first 
year, 2,173 applicants were examined in 42 examinations; 1,031 
passed, and 231 were appointed to positions. The second year, 
there were 19 examinations, and 373 appointments of civil 
service eligibles. In addition, during these two 
BzaminationB. years, there were appointed from the eligible 
lists 150 ordinary clerks and 144 laborers, mak- 
ing 7g8 original civil service appointments, which, with the 
firemen and policemen confirmed in their positions without 
examination* made a total of 1,560 jobs removed from the spoils 
system, with salaries aggregating f 1,842,564 annually. About 
300 places remained at this lime to be filled, according to the 
Commission*s report, with aggregate salaries of $221,172. At 
the same time, the municipal pay-roll, exclusive of the purely 
*' county offices,** so-called,^ to which the Supreme Court de- 
cided the city civil service law did not apply, ^ — approximated 
S2,20O|OO0. If these figures are correct, — and probably they are 
as nearly correct as current municipal accounting will permit us 
to be,^^ — and if we calculate its progress in dollars and cents, the 
reform of the civil service had been carried in two years about 
18.4 miles on its 20.6-mile journey; that is, positions worth 
11,842,564, had been brought under the system, in a possible 
list worth about 12,063,736* And, if the whole distance were 
covered, there would only be about 1140^000 of the purely 
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muaicipal salary list, or a mile and four-tenths, to which the 
system could not go. 

Although to persons covetous of patronage the law was ao 
object of real hate and pretended derision, and though the cry 
of *' humbug " went up from San Francisco to 
Sacramento, the results should have been, and 
doubtless were, most gratifying to the public at 
large. Efficiency, reliability and economy be- 
gan to assert themselves In the city offices, accompanied by aa 
unwonted civility and courtesy toward citizens who had business 
to transact ''at the Hall*' Heads of departmenis commended 
it in letters to the Commission. The president of the board of 
Health said : 

*' There is no question whatever as to the general superiority 
of the character of service rendered by those attaches of this 
department accredited from your Commission after competitive 
examination, as compared with that furnished under the old 
plan, when appointments were usually made for personal rea- 
sons or through political influence.*' 

The registrar of voters and secretary to the election com- 
mission, whose force of clerical assistants is large and im- 
portant, said: **We are able, after an expe- 
rience of two years, to say that the service has 
been benefited materially by the introduction of 
this system of appointments. The reduction in the expenses 
of this department over previous years is very marked, and the 
general efficiency of the office is recognized to have improved,** 
The tax collector testified: "With few exceptions I find 
the force competent, gentlemanly, and in every way adapted 
to the various duties assigned them. I have no hesitancy in 
Baying that better results are obtained under the new order 
than formerly." 

The police commission was a little more critical, but com- 
plimentary, in regard to original appointments. The com- 
missioners say: *'We desire to state that so 
far as the system applies to the original ap- 
pointment of police officers in the department, 
it is unquestionably the most satisfactory and comprehensive 
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method that could be adopted, aad is infinitely superior to the 
system in operation before the adoption of the charter. With 
reference, howevefj to the operation of the merit system as 
applied to promotions in the department, we seriously doubt, 
after making due allowance for the short time that the officers 
promoted have served in their respective positions, the success 
of the continuance of the system, believing^ as we do> that 
promotions should be made upon recommendation of the com- 
pany commanders, endorsed by the chief of police and con- 
firmed by the board of police commissioners, — such appoint- 
ments, after being made, to be subjected to the appointees pass- 
ing satisfactory examinations as to their efliciency, on similar 
lines to those held by the examining boards of the United 
States Army to qualify army officers for promotion to higher 
grades/' 

The commissioners of public works complained of the in* 
efficiency of some of the laborers furnished ; but the Commission 
replied to the effect that if the men were inefficient they should 
be brought before the Civil Service Board for trial, as the law 
provides. 

The tax collector, who employs some forty or more deputies 
ID the tax and license departments, and who may be classihed 
as a politician of the practical type, has made a statement, 
which probably describes very well the average character of 
the man of the reformed civil service. He said : 

"I can go out and pick up forty men loafing around the 
saloons in the neighborhood of the City Hall, who can do the 
work of these offices better than the men supplied me by the 
Civil Service Commission- They are men who have held jobs 
here in years gone by, and they are quick, acute and good at a 
pinch. But they are not all reliable^ Most of them cannot be 
depended upon. Some of them are drunken and irregular in 
their habits. These civil service men, on the other hand, are 
plodders. They are content with their salaries and willing to 
earn them. Not many of them drink, and the majority of them 
can be depended on for steady service. In the long run, I 
would much rather have them than the other sort.*' 

These statements indicate what the public has gained in a 
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positive or constructive direction. Its gain in the other 
direction, the destruction of machine methods 
Mmehi M thod ^^ politics, has also been large, although, as 
* yet, one-sided. It is declared that the former 
mayor, if nominated, would have failed of reflection, for the 
reason that a considerable number of the practical political 
<< workers "of his party had obtained civil service jobs under 
the merit system and could no longer be depended upon to do 
the old political "work" in primaries and conventions that is 
so necessary to machine politics. A good part of the Demo- 
cratic machine had either been deprived of the hope of politi- 
cal reward, or it had secured positions safe from the changes of 
politics and settled down into the sober, plodding method 
described by the tax collector. If this is true to any per- 
ceptible degree, civil service reform, as far as it had been 
carried, had worked out exactly as its proponents had predicted, 
and justified every claim they had made. It had promoted 
efficiency, economy and business methods, and had hurt the 
political machine where it hurts most — in the pocket. In- 
dividual bad cases were known, individual infractions had been 
permitted, but, on the whole, the results were good. Thus 
matters stood at the beginning of the present mayor's term. 

The problem now was to carry the reformer the last two 
and one-fifth miles of its journey to completion. At this point, 
the personnel of the commission changed through the death 
of one member and the expiration of another's term. Work 
slacked up. Exactly four examinations were held in a year, 
and two of these were for promotion in the police department. 
An effort to hold an examination for drivers of ambulances and 
patrol wagons was blocked by injunction, which was dissolved 
only to be renewed, and the same thing was encountered in the 
attempt to hold an examination for certain positions in the 
department of electricity. Some time was consumed with trials 
before the commission, but not enough to excuse it wholly for 
its lack of effort in the examining line. 

It is a healthy symptom that a period of inaction on the 
commission's part began to evoke complaints from the Mer- 
chants' Association, and, with a newly appointed majority (one 
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commissioner resigned and another's term expired), the ofiice 
of the commission begins to show renewed signs 
of life. How long it will continue, or whether 
the efforts of a certain rising labor politi- 
cian to make a little machine of his own out of the patronage 
not yet taken in out of the rain will cause the commission to 
complete the reform of the city's civil service, it is not possible 
now to say* With all its imperfections, civil service reform in 
San Francisco is a reality, and a success as far as it has gone, 
and, properly sustained by public sentiment, will make a return 
to our ancient ills impossible. Its continued operation, how- 
ever, depends on the maintenance of public interest in it. Our 
leading newspapers render no real assistance. 

In several of the most important oflRces the system does not 
appfy^ and here is a matter of the gravest importance for those 
who look to radical legislation for the reform of municipal ills. 
We have had our severe and costly lesson in the necessity for 
care in draughting legislation. This must be careluUy noted if 
others are to profit by San Francisco's experience. 

In the charter, as under the Consolidation Act that preceded 
it, city and county are one government ; they are co-extensive 
^ in area, and intended to be identical in their 

- ™ political organization. The charter was framed 

under an amendment to the Constitution, which 
reads in part ; ''Where a city and county government has been 
merged and consolidated into one municipal government, it 
shall also be competent in any charter framed under said Sec- 
tion eight of Article XI, to provide for the manner in which, the 
times at which, and the terms for which the several county 
officers shall be elected or appointed, for their compensation, 
and for the number of deputies that each shall have, and for the 
compensation payable to each of such deputies/* 

It was commonly thought that this empowered the charter to 
prescribe also the **qualifications '* of these deputies, and ac- 
cordingly the county offices were, supposedly, put under the 
merit system. On trial of the pointy however, the Supreme 
Court decided against that contention, standing on a strict con- 
struction of the letter of the law, and refusing to concede any- 
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thing to so radical a departure, beyond the exact words of the 
araeodment. Immediately it became impossible to eaforce the 

merit system in the offices of the recorder, 
Exemptiona. assessor; coroner^ sheriff and county clerk. The 

lesson from this experience is that if we wish to 
alter the fundamental law of the state to such an extent as to 
place county offices under the control of municipalities, or to an 
extent that would make possible any change equally radical, we 
must make the alteratiou very explicit. Courts are properly 
conservative. They can not be expected to strain points of 
construction in order to aid reform legislation loosely drafted. 

Of the five ofhces exempted by the decisions^ one, at leasts 
has reverted to a condition in marked and instructive contrast 

to those under civil service reform. The county 

clerk's office is said to be a year behind in its 

work. Attorneys who wish decrees of court 
entered with any promptness find it advantageous to tender 
some political deputy payments for working '* overtime/* Re- 
cently the politicians took to squabbling among themselves and 
exposed what a local newspaper asserts to be irregularities in 
accounts and entries, amounting to a grave scandal, A number 
of the employees of this office are said to be members of the old 
and notorious Crimmins machine. 

Civil service reform has materially increased the efficiency 
of the police department. That it would altogether purify it 
and put it above suspicion was too much to expect, and we. 
still hear of bribery scandals in connection with prostitution 
and Chinese gambling. Apparently, however, the city has 
been made a bad place for criminals, and violent crime seems 
to be detected and punished with greater frequency than be- 
fore, despite the fact that San Francisco is both a seaport and 
a garrison city, and is growing so rapidly that it is difficult to 
enlarge the force at a corresponding rate, 

The charter says : *' It is hereby declared to be the purpose 

and intention of the people of the city and 
Public UtUitiea, county that its public utilities shall be gradually 

acquired and ultimately owned by the city and 
county/' It imposes upon the city engineer the duties of 
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providing super vtsors every two years with ptans and estimates 
of tlie cost of construction of public utilities, and upon the 
supervisors the duty of opening negotiations for their acquisi- 
tion by construction or purchase, ''at as early a date as they 
may deem for the best interests of the city and county/* and 
then to submit to the electors proposals for such acquisition. If 
the property can be bought out of current revenues, a majority 
vote makes such acquisition lawful ; but if it is necessary to 
bond the city for the purpose, a two-thirds vote is required. 

The matter of acquiring a public utility has actually come 
before the public but once since the charter was adopted, aud 
then the proposition failed. The Geary Street Railway could 
have been acquired and freshly equipped for f 7 50,000^ but as 
the undertaking called for the bonding of the city it required a 
two'thirds vote to pass. This it failed to receive, though there 
was a majority in favor. In the meanwhilcp it became evident 
that the section requiring the city engineer to furnish plans and 
estimates on public utilities every two years was going to prove 
an expensive nuisance, and, by popular vote, ratified by the 
Legislaturei the charter was amended in that particular ; 
J45,ooo, approximately, has been appropriated and expended 
by the engineer department in the investigation of a proposed 
city water supply. 

The public utilities of San Francisco are still, in the main, 
the property of private corporations. The only exception, out. 
side the parks and public buildings, is a department of elcc- 
trictty, having control of the fire alarm and police telephone 
and telegraph system, with which any citizen may be connected 
at a fair rate for the purpose of fire and police protection. This 
is a creation of the charter. 

The charter provides for the initiating o( ordinances and 
charter amendments. It is necessary to set out the proposed 
ordinance or amendment in a petition to the 
election commissioners signed by a number of 
voters equal to 15 per cent of the vote at the 
preceding election, and thereupon the commission must submit 
the ordinance or amendment at the next election. A majority 
vote passes it» if it is an ordinance, except it be a proposal to 
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bond the city, which requires a two- thirds vote ; and if it be a 

charter amendment the popular vote puts it on the way to 
ratification by the Legislature. The supervisors may also sub- 
mit a proposal for the repeal of an ordinance thus passed. 
Proposals to grant franchises for the supply of light and water, 
to lease or sell a public utility, or to buy land worth more than 
150,000, must also be referred to popular vote, or the action is 
invalid. Our only experience with referendum was in the case 
of the proposal to bond the city, alluded to above, which 
demonstrated that the charter is really a rather conservative 
instrument when it comes to contracting a public debt. The 
only attempt to put the initiative into operation was made by 
the gambling element, which secured the requisite signatures for 
the submission of an ordinance permitting pool-selling, but 
failed to secure its passage. The provisions for the initiative are 
said by competent attorneys to be of doubtful constitutionality. 

The legislative body in the municipality is the board of 
eighteen supervisors, elected for two years, and representing 
the public at large* There are, at present, no wards or other 
subdivisions for representative purposes, and each man is 
responsible, not to a small neighborhood, but to the whole city. 
This means that the voters must choose eighteen recipients of 
his suffrage instead of one ; but San Francisco has for many 
years worked under that system and at present it seems to work 
welL The board now consists of six Republicans, eight Demo- 
crats and four Labor Unionists. Its legislation has been gen- 
erally good, and no serious charge of corruption 
Le^aUtiCFQ. stands against it. It has not been strong 

enough, however, to raise saloon licenses from 
the present nominal rate of I84 a year, a rate under which we 
have accumulated over 3,000 saloons, and it has been guilty 
of the outrageous favoritism involved in closing a race-track for 
one set of owners and opening it for another* 

San Francisco has always been rather badly off for material 
equipment, and it was the expectation of the framers of the 
charter that a number of necessities would be supplied under it 
that we had never been able to come at under corrupt and 
wasteful regime. The city and county hospital is described 
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by experts as the very worst place of the sort in the civiltzed 
'World— an unsanitary buildings infected with disease, with no 
proper accommodations for separating conta- 
gious from non-contagious cases, where there 
are but one and one - fifteenth beds for each 
thousand of population, instead of four to the thousand as 
there should be^ and where the total amount spent for diet 
and attendance is sixty*seven cents a patient per dieni^ instead 
of from $1.30 to $2 50 or jj, as in modern hospitals in the east. 
Our sewer system is bad* We have had large sewers that 
emptied into small ones, sewers made of wooden drains, sewers 
that ran up hill over rocks in the contractor's way, and sewers 
that consisted of empty cement barrels thrown into a trench* 
These were a legacy from the ante-charter days. If the city 
had not been naturally sanitary beyond any important mu- 
nicipality in the world, such a system would probably have 
finished it. 

Many of our schools are overcrowded, Matiy children are 
without suitable accommodation and are cribbed in rickety 
buildings whose retention would be an uopardonable disgrace 
were they not a necessity. 

The expansion of the park system and the continued crusade 
against the cobblestone street were also contemplated when the 
charter was adopted. 

Ail these matters cry aloud for attention, and the Board of 
Supervisors has recently taken a preparatory step for a bond 
election for the issue of $13,150,000 securities to provide new 
schools, parks, street improvement^ a new hospital and a new 
sewer system. Each plan must be voted upon separately, and 
will require a two-thirds vote to carry, Down to the present 
time San Francisco has not had a public debt. 

By the charter, the rate for city and county purposes, other 
than payments on the public debt and for the maintenance and 
improvement of the parks ^ squares and public 
Taxition, grounds, is limited to one dollar in a hundred. 

This limitation can only be raised under plea of 
urgent necessity by the unanimous vote of the supervisors, with 
the mayor's approval^ and it has probably done more th&D aoy 
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Other one thing to equalize the burden of taxation in San Fran- 
ciscOy by compelling a diligent search for all taxable property, in 
order that the necessary revenue might be found ; a work that 
has been well executed under the present assessor. Sixty odd 
million dollars* worth of personal property has been added to 
the assessment rolls, while the burden on real estate in general 
has not been sensibly increased, and the art of dodging taxes 
in this municipality has become comparatively rare. 



FISCAL YEAR 



ZQOO-OZ 
1901-02 
1902-03 



TOTAL AS8BSSBD 
VALUB OP TAXABLB 
PROPBRTY 



$4X0.146.954 00 
4X3.146,827 00 
419,968,644 00 



TOTAL TAXES 
CHARGBD 



$6. X 10,252 28 
5.830,632 8x 

6.124,655 83 



1900 
Z9OX 
X9O2 



RATB OP TAXATION 



CITY AND 
COUNTY 



$X.X27 
X.O762 
1.2262 



.498 
.480 
.382 



TOTAL 
RATB 



$1,625 
X.242 
X.608 



The Board of Education, which formerly consisted of twelve 
unpaid members, now comprises four members appointed by 
the mayor and paid $3,000 a year each. There 
Sdacation. is one former teacher on the present board. 

The first appointees started with an excellent 
movement in behalf of manual training, but, like some other 
good impulses that existed when the charter was new, this one 
has practically been abandoned. 

Our charter has its defects, some of which we shall always 
have to endure, some of which are susceptible of being amended 
away. Under it, the possibilities of harm to the 
city if the mayoralty is permitted to fall into 
bad hands are greatly enlarged, and this may 
bring our citizens to a realization of the importance of non- 
partisan action in local politics in order to secure good men in 
office. Terms of office are too short, but that is largely the 
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fault of the State Constttutioa, with its teaure-of-oflfice clausep 
If the mayor could be elected for twenty years we should prob- 
ably be sure of a good man who, like wine, would improve with 
age. The same thing applies here and elsewhere to the terms of 
ail the offices, and probably to minor posUions in our civil service^ 
though that point has not yet been decided by our courts, A 
mistake was probably made in combining the functions of tax and 
license collector under one head. There should have been no 
administrative boards. Boards are for deliberation, not execu- 
tion* We might as well have a board of assessment and a board 
of tax collecting and a board of treasury and another of shriev- 
alty as to have a board of elections or public works, or boards 
of fire and police commissioners. Larger salaries and longer 
terms of office would attract one expert to the head of each 
administrative department, and no more are needed. A useless 
multiplicity of places hides responsibility and tempts to the use 
of appointments as political spoils. Of this tendency, we have 
recently had a rather significant example in the appointment of 
the mayor's brother to a place on the Board of Works, to fill a 
vacancy caused by death. The appointee is not such a person 
as would probably have been appointed, even by a reckless ex- 
ecutive, to so important a post, if instead of a number of com- 
missioners we had one man at the head of the department. 
Under him, he will have another brother to the mayor, holding 
a position that should be under civil service regulations^ but 
IS not. 

No new public utilities have been acquired in San Francisco, 
Needed public improvements have not been made. Though the 
assessor has probably been stimulated to greater activity by the 
rigid tax limitation, in other olBces the tendency of men to fall 
into routine and render perfunctory service has manifested it* 
aelf. Schemes of great public improvement that could only be 
carried out by having the municipality buy some tract of land, 
change its character; and sell it in its altered form, can not be 
executed, because land once purchased by the city cannot be 
sold. Yet, in spite of these facts, the charter has been working 
in a manner fairly satisfactory to the conservative mass of the 
people. Many of the evils of bossism have been checked. 
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though politicians are still fighting the reform of the civil ser- 
vice. The interference of the State Legislature has been 
greatly reduced. The original Consolidation Act, passed in 
^^ 1B56, occupied nineteen pages, and by 1890 the 

Con ide tin amendments to it, made at Sacramento, occupied 

431. This annoyance has largely given place to 
home rule. Most of the laws relating to San Francisco are now 
of home manufacture, and the people at least have the chance 
to protest at home if they do not like them. 

The most serious faults are not with the present instrument 
of government but with the personnel of administration. And 
in justice it must be said, it might have been a great deal 
worse. 

Phases of the municipal situation that transcend charter 
operation deserve notice. Much has been said about our Bu- 
bonic plague, and those at a distance have heard much more 
about it than we in San Francisco. By joint action of several 
of the mercantile bodies, the city, state and federal health au- 
thorities have been induced to stop debating the question 
whether there really was or was not any plague in the city, and 
go to work tidying up Chinatown, in order to quiet the fears of 
people who, being a long way off, were greatly concerned about 
it. The Merchants* Association also suggested, and the sug- 
gestion was followed up by the Mercantile Joint Committee, 
that San Francisco remove Chinatown altogether, and make a 
park in its place. 

This would be a large work, equaling in magnitude, when 
the sizes of the cities are considered, the clearing out of Mul- 
berry Bend in New York City. Chinatown has been our great 
slum. We have never had the overcrowded tenement problem 
in San Francisco except among the Oriental population. And 
here all those light, air and sanitation problems that confront 
some cities in the eastern states and Europe are complicated 
and aggravated by the peculiar customs and strange vices of an 
Asiatic population large enough to maintain itself in a charac- 
teristically Asiatic manner. We have not attempted to decide 
whether we have the plague or not, but we have long known 
the affliction of Chinatown, and now the time seems opportune 
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to get rid of it Steps ate being taken to that end, and the 
more public- spirited of our newspapers are assisting* 

A law to permit the organization of a separate court for the 
trial of juveatle offenders has been passed, and San Francisco 
will soon have such a court in operation. This will remove the 
reproach ttiat justly lies against any city permitting children to 
be confined in jails and prisoners' docks with criminals. 

More or less good work for the city has been done by the 
various organizations of a quasi-public character. The North 
Central Improvement Association has been beneticially active 
in the district north of Market and east of Kearney streets, 
where it has exerted its influence to improve paving, sidewalks, 
lighting and similar items. The Federation of Mission Im* 
provement Clubs has looked after the interests 
of Its end of the town. The North End Club 
and the Polk Street Club and several others, 
amounting to some fifteen in all, have been use- 
ful in keeping the supervisors awake to the needs oC various 
local districts. Unfortunately, however, such organizations 
limit their public spirit to their own particular neighborhood. 
The work of the California Outdoor Art League and of the 
California Club, is of a broader scope. The League is composed 
of ladies who are interested in the beautifying of the city and 
the preservation of its natural esthetic advantages, and who by 
reason of their social station exert a considerable influence. 
There are six organizations of a mercantile character, or repre- 
sentative of the business interests of ihe city. These are the 
Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, Merchants' Exchange, 
Merchants' Association, Manufacturers' and Producers' Associa- 
tion, and the Cahfornta Promotion Committee. Though these, 
and the improvement clubs as well, have certain definite com- 
mercial purposes, most of them are capable of uniting forces on 
occasion into a formidable body of public sentiment, and it is 
hoped that in time they may come into the habit of acting more 
often in concert, and thus promote a greater social solidarity 
and a more vigorous civic pride, two things in which San 
Francisco has been until lately, sadly lacking. 

The Merchants' Association, with a membership of 1,266, 
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if the largest of these bodies, and in municipal affairs has 
been the most influential. It was instrumental, to a great 
Mam-im • extent, in securing the new charter. Its secre- 

AmM^^ m^ii^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ secretary of the Board of Free- 

holders that had the framing of the charter in 
charge, and was the first president of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The association's former president was active in ail the 
charter conventions, and has taken a leading part in the devel- 
opment of the modern city. 

The association undertook to give San Francisco clean 
streets in the business district. Up to that time the cobble- 
stone pavements of San Francisco had probably been the 
dustiest in the world, and its breezes on that account the most 
disagreeable. The association went into the work actively, put 
in a bid for sweeping the streets at cost, secured the contract, 
and for eight months performed the work in a way fit to be a 
model for any city in the country. Then having shown what 
might be done, it relinquished the work to private contractors. 
The streets of San Francisco are cleaner to-day for the activity 
of the Merchants' Association, although not yet half as clean as 
they should be. 

Recently the Merchants' Association undertook to furnish 
two needed object lessons to San Francisco in the line of mate- 
rial equipment. The city had never possessed any public toilet 
accommodations, and had never built in its streets any of those 
conveniences and protections to pedestrians at street crossings 
known abroad as isles of safety. For about $5,000 the associa- 
tion has constructed and equipped on Union Square, in the 
heart of the shopping district, an underground public toilet, 
built of white enameled brick, equipped with the most modern 
fixtures, and divided into separate compartments for men and 
women. On Market street, where traffic has become badly 
congested since the late expansion of the city, the association 
has put in an isle of safety, fifty feet long and six wide, equipped 
at the ends with stone buffers and seats, and placed at the 
proper distance from the car tracks to facilitate its use as a 
street-railway station as well as an aid to people crossing the 
street. This has cost a little over $500. Both structures have 
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been presented to the cityi in the hope that the municipality 
will reproduce them at other points where they are needed* 

In conclusion, it may be said that while municipal conditions 
in San Francisco are far better than they were before the 
adoption of the charter^ there is still much to be desired, and 
some danger of a relapse* If we can sustain the awakened 
public interest in the city as a city, and prevent the government 
falling into the hands of political schemers, much may be done. 
The present program of improvement is a good one. With new 
schools, a better hospital, a scientific sewer system, more parks 
and boulevards, and the execution of such plans as the improve- 
ment of Telegraph Hill, a beautiful height covered with hovels^ 
which ought to be the city's chief adorument, San Francisco will 
take her proper place as one of the most attractive cities of 
the modern world. 



Municipal Government in the 
Philippines* 

By Dr. PAUL S. REINSCH 
Unhrcraitsr of Wfacomin. MadiMO. Wis. 

The importance of municipal government in colonies ex- 
ceeds, by far, the natural importance adhering to the careful 
and efficient management of local affairs; for 
5ri^ ^^® local governments must be looked upon, 

QavjtfimiAnt in °^^ ^^^^ ^^ Organs for the administration of 
the Colonies local affairs, but also as the only effective school 

in which the people of the dependencies may 
learn to master the art of self-government. As in the evolution 
of the civilized state, the city stage of Greece, Rome and the 
Middle Ages is of the utmost importance, because first dealing 
with public affairs upon a truly communal basis; and, as the 
modem national state with its democratic ideals of government 
is an outgrowth of this city organization, so we cannot expect 
the populations of the colonies to step immediately into the 
full fruition of all the most advanced governmental institutions. 
They, too, must receive their training in the lesser units ; and 
when they have acquired the art of efficient management of 
their own affairs in these narrower spheres, we may then 
reasonably hope that representative and popular institutions 
may be successfully extended over wider areas. 

As the American legislation in the Philippines, while ap- 
proaching all questions with independence of spirit, has still 
wisely refrained from disregarding Spanish experience, it will 
be well to cast a brief glance at the Spanish system before 
1898. In the year 1893 the Spanish government, in response 

* Last year Colonel Edwards, Chief of the Insular Bureau, piepared an elaborate account 
and digest of the municipal lej^slation in the Philippine Islands. On the basis of this and 
of other information, Professor Reinsch prepared this paper ; for the opinions and conclo- 
sions expressed therein he is, however, solely responsible.^EDiToa. 
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to insistent demaods for reform, had granted a new system of 
local municipal government. This system is 
contained in the Maura Law, The three 
aspects under which it may best be viewed 
are representation, fiscal responsibility, and the 
influeoce of the village priest. The civil provinces of the 
Philippines were divided into local units called puebias^ each 
being an area comprising several villages, with a head town 
or village in which various public buildings, such as the churchy 
the monastery, the town hall, and sometimes a school, are 
situated. The afiairs of the pueblo were administered by the 
tribunal or town council, an elective body composed of the 
municipal captain and three lieutenants. The matter of elec- 
tion and representation was arranged as follows : An electorate^ 
composed of former municipal officeholders and of all persons 
paying an annual land tax of at least $50, elected a college of 
twelve delegates (the delegates of the priucipalia)* This 
college appointed the municipal tribunal and the heads of the 
hundred (cabezas de barangay) and exercised, together with 
the village priest, a general supervision over the local admin- 
istration. The municipal authorities were strictly responsible 
to the provincial governor and to the governor-general of the 
archipelago. The former had the right to dismiss any member 
of any municipal tribunal in his province, or even the entire 
council, if their action appeared to him to be contrary to the 
common welfare. Moreover, the entire financial administration 
of the pueblos was strictly supervised by the provincial council. 
AH revenues collected in a pueblo had to be paid into the 
provincial treasury, from which moneys needed for the pur- 
pose of local administration could be drawn by proper warrant. 
No expenditure exceeding ^400 could be Incurred without the 
previous consent of the governor, and at the conclusion of 
every fiscal period the accounts of the municipality were sub* 
jected to audit by the provincial authorities. The village 
priest was an advisory member of the local government ; no 
important act could be undertaken without obtaining his advice* 
His posilioQ as a representative of the church and of a pow- 
erful order, his connection with the authorities at Manila, and 
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the fact tbat m maoy cases he was the only persoii in the 
piiebto familiar with the Spanish language, gave the local priest 
great practical authority* Seven of the larger towns were pro- 
Yided with a special form of government under an alcalde and 
an myumiamitnto or cily council, and the municipality of Manila 
was governed under the provisioas of a special royal decree 
of January ig, ZS94- The municipal councils in these larger 
towns were appointed by the provincial governor or the 
governor- general respectively, the system of representation and 
election not being used in these cases. 

The military rule of the American occupation was remark- 
able in two respects* In the first place, it was noteworthy for 
the successful adaptation of military' organ- 
ization and military positions to the purposes 
and functions of civil government. Under the 
administration of the provost marshal general in Manila, the 
brigade organization was applied directly to carrying out the 
municipal government, the adjutant-general performing the 
duties of city clerk, the brigade paymaster acting as disburs- 
ing officer, etc. In the second place, the local governments es- 
tablished under the military regime were exceedingly simple in 
structure and rested upon election and representation. The 
General Orders, No 43, issued August S, 1899, provided for 
the following organization. In each town there was to be 
established a municipal council, composed of a president and 
a representative for each of the wards or barrias. The presi- 
dent was elected by a viva vaa vote of the adult male residents 
of the town, with the approval of the commanding officer. The 
head men of the wards were elected in the same manner in the 
respective barrias. This order was professedly temporary. In 
January, 1900, there was appointed a board composed of three 
army officers acting as associate judges of the Supreme Court 
(Audiencia), the native attorney- general, and the president ol 
the Audiencia, Cayetano Arellano^ for the purpose of formula- 
ting a general plan of municipal government for the Islands. 
The system worked out by this board is contained in the 
General Orders^ No. 40, of March 29, 1900, and forms the 
basis of the system soon after adopted by the Philippine Com- 
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mission tn its Municipal Code. General Orders, No. 40, were 
not in operation for a long lime, as upon the arrival of the 
second Philippine Commission they were suspended until 
further investigation could be made. The system they contained 
was submitted to general discussion and was finally, in a modi* 
fied and enlarged form, embodied in the Municipal Code of the 
Commission, Act No. 82, passed on January 21, 1901. As the 
main features of the General Orders, No, 40, have thus become 
embodied in the code, we shall not discuss the orders separately^ 
but here simply desire to emphasize that the present Municipal 
Code is the result of careful expert investigation* 

The first striking characteristic of the Philippine Municipal 
Code is that it makes no distinction between urban and rural 
local government, and applies to all the larger 
towns with the exception of Manila, as well as to 
the purely rural communities. The pueblos are 
now designated as mumeipws^ or* municipalities. They are 
divided into ^arri&s or wards, and the latter may for adminis- 
trative purposes be grouped into districts. The municipatity 
is administered by a president, a vice-president and a municipal 
council, all elected for a term of two years. The electorate is 
based upon the following qualifications : {a) the holding of 
municipal ofEce prior to 1898 j (^) the ownership of real prop- 
erty to the value of 500 pesos or the annual payment of thirty 
pesos of taxes ; (r) ability to speak, read and write English 
or Spanish. Any one of these three, — the official, the property, 
or the educational qualification,— is sufficient for suffrage* 

The president of the municipality has the power to appoint, 
with the consent of the majority in the council, the municipal 
treasurer, the municipal secretary, and other 
officers and employees. He holds a court to 
adjudge violations of public ordinances and 
issues the necessary executive orders. He may veto ordinances 
adopted by the municipal coundl, but such ordinances may 
then be passed by a two-thirds vote in the council. As a sym- 
bol of his office and dignity he is authorized to carry **a black 
cylindrical cane, with a gold head, a gilt ferule, and silver cord 
and tassels. '* The fuocrions of the municipal council are 
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divided into obligatory and optional powers. The obligatory 
functions are the following : the establishment of fire limits, the 
construction and care of streets and the lighting thereof, the 
collection and disposal of garbage and the general enforcement 
of sanitary conditions, the establishment of markets and the 
inspection of comestibles, the establishment of a police depart- 
ment and of provisions against gambling and opium joints, the 
licensing and regulation of the selling of liquors, the prohibi- 
tion of cruelty to animals, the establishment and maintenance 
of schools, and the levying of municipal taxes. Among the 
optional functions the following may be mentioned : the munci- 
ipal council is empowered to make provision for the care of 
the poor, the sick and the insane, to construct and maintain 
water-works, to establish higher and professional institutions of 
learning, to license or prohibit cock-fighting, and to impose 
license fees upon public carriages, hotels, theaters, etc. The 
principal sources of municipal taxation are the following : An 
ad valorem tax on land and buildings, a part of which must be 
devoted exclusively to the support of free public 
-, .*^ schools ; license taxes for theatrical perfor- 

mances, horse races, the selling of liquors, cock- 
fighting, etc.; rents and tolls from municipal property; and 
various fees. The municipal councils are not empowered to 
levy octroi taxes, but by the provisions of Act No. 527, of No- 
vember 19, 1902, one-half of the industrial tax, the stamp tax, 
and all other taxes known as inland revenue taxes is paid into 
the treasuries of the respective municipalities in which they are 
collected. An authorized estimate, of the expenses of the 
municipality for the current year must be submitted to the pro- 
vincial treasurer. If he shall find that the taxes levied will 
produce the estimated revenue and that the expenditures pro- 
vided for will not exceed the estimate, he shall approve the 
report. If, however, a shortage is probable the report will be 
returned to the municipal council with directions to reduce the 
expenditures. A complete statement of the municipal accounts 
for the preceding calendar year must be prepared by the 
municipal treasurer in January and forwarded to the provincial 
treasurer for the purpose of audit. All municipal taxes are 
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collected by the provincial treasurer or his deputies aiad are 
turned over by him within one week of the date of eoUection to 
the municipal treasurer. 

When we compare this system established by the Commis- 
sion with the Spanish system we discover the following points 
of contrast : The electoral franchise has been considerably ex- 
tended by a lowering of the tax- paying franchise and the intro- 
duction of the educational qualification ; the farming of taxes 
has been entirely abolished and taxation on land» which under 
the Spaniards was a secondary and incidental source of revenue, 
has been made the principal source of municipal income ; the 
authority of the village priest in municipal affairs has been dis- 
continued; the control which the provincial governor exercises 
over the municipalities has been modified so as to give the 
municipal councils greater latitude in the matter of expenditure, 
although a strict audit of municipal accounts is still maintained. 

Although the Municipal Code establishes the normal system 
(or the Islands, it is applied only where the conditions warrant. 
Special acts have been passed to provide for 
more backward regions and populations. Such 
are Act No, 387, establishing a special form of 
local government in Nueva Vizcaya, and Acts Nos* 547 to 550, 
providing for the appointment of local officials among the 
Negritos* 

The government of the City of Manila is provided for by 
a special charter, the Act No* 183, passed on July 31, 1901* 
On account of the peculiar conditions of Manila as a large 
seaport with a mixed population and as the seat of the Insular 
Government, it was considered necessary to give the city a 
distinctive organization. This organization was modeled, to 
some extent, upon the government at Washington, D, C-, and 
it will be possible in the future to institute some very inter- 
esting comparisons between these two rather anomalous 
municipalities of the American system. 

The Philippine Commission acts as the constituent legis- 
lature of the City of Manila. For the government of the city, 
it has established a municipal board consisting of three mem- 
bers appointed by the civil governor with the consent of the 
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Commission. This board has full power to make ordinaoces 
necessary for the governmeot and administration of the public 
affairs of Manila. The following departments of city admin- 
istration have, so far, been established : r. The Department 
of Engineering and Public Works ; 2. The Police Department ; 
3, The Law Department ; 4. The Department of Fires and 
Buildings Inspections ; 5. The Department of Assessments and 
Collection ; 6, The Department of City Schools. In order to save 
machinery, the insular auditor, the insular treasurer and the in- 
sular purchasing agent act also for the City of Maoila, while the 
sanitary system of ihe city is under the control of the Insufar 
Board of Health, Although the act does not establish any 
elective municipal offices, it provides for the establishment of 
an advisory board, appointed by the civil gov- 
ernor and consisting of one member from each 
of the eleven city districts. The purpose of 
the advisory board is to bring to the attention of the municipal 
board the special needs of the city and its inhabitants. Ordi- 
oances involving the liability of the city in a sum exceeding 
|i 0,000 must first be submitted to the advisory board for 
discussion. The functions of the latter are, however, as its 
name implies, purely advisory, and it has no power to initiate 
or veto legislation. The principal source of municipal revenue 
in Manila are the land tax, the industrial tax, and licenses. 
The Insular Government pays 30 per cent of the expenses of 
the city. During the fiscal period from August, 1901, to Sep- 
tember, 1902, the total expenditures of the city amounted to 
11,839,678, By the Philippine Act of Congress of June, 1902, 
the Philippine Commission was empowered to issue bonds to 
the amount of 14,000,000 for the purpose of obtaining a healthy 
water-supply for the city* 

By Act No* 484, passed October, 1902, the Philippine Com- 
mission provided for the granting of a franchise for an electric 
Street railway and an electric lighting plant. The franchise 
is to be granted in open competition, and bids are to specify 
the maximum fares to be collected and a percentage of the 
gross income to be paid over to the municipality. A large 
deposit is required to secure compliance with the provisions 
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of the franchise, and the municipality reserves the right to 
acquire the property of the grantee at the end of twenty -five 
years. 

While the system of local government has been in operation 
for too short a period to allow of any general i nations as to its 
success, it will be recognized that it constitutes an exceedingly 
interesting experiment. Oriental peoples are apt id matters of 
local government, but they do not take readily to western 
methods of election and representation ; they would rather 
allow the village elders or notables the decisive voice in their 

affairs. The action of the Philippine govern- 
Resolti. ment in giving a wide latitude to the local 

administration is in accordance with Oriental 
principles, but the machinery is alien to the Orient, and stu- 
dents of political institutions will watch with interest the opera- 
tion of this system. The large foreign population of Manila, 
and the total want of acquaintance of the native population 
with sanitary regulations, makes the task of governing Manila 
an especially difficult one. When we add the fact, apparent from 
the reports of the police department, that a very undesirable 
element has accompanied the American army and officials, we 
can easily picture the perplexities of an administration strug- 
gling with the ignorance and apathy of the native masses, the 
nisefulness of the Chinese, and the vicious proclivities of 
American gamblers and "toughs," The grant of greater 
powers of self government in Manila may, under existing con- 
ditions, have to be postponed for a considerable time. But, in 
general, it may be said that a wise and conservative course has 
been taken, that, in the matter of local government, innovations 
have not been recklessly forced upon the people, and that the 
Commission has acted in accordance with their instructions 
which enjoined it to "bear in mind that the government which 
you are establishing is designed not for our satisfaction or for 
the expression of our theoretical views, but for the happiness, 
peace and prosperity of the people of the Philippine tslands/' 
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At this time argument is scarcely needed as to the effective- 
ness of combined effort. Combination is no longer on trial, 
and the lament of the small merchant at the 
absorption of his trade by the great emporium 
is simply another form of the lament of the 
stage-coach driver at the taking of his passengers by the 
railroad. The well - managed ** trust," so-called, is a better 
business proposition and a better public servant, for it eUmi^ 
nates the waste of uncoordinated effortt and the world is moving 
in the line of such elimination. 

Proper civic effort is, primarily^ unselfish effort. It is work 
for the many by the few. It is, in effect, government of the 
people, for the people, but not by al! the people, — for the im- 
mortal declaration of democracy which I have just twisted is 
nowhere a reality. The true democracy would so act, but we 
busy Americans will not operate a true democracy^ and we have 
permitted, by our own neglect, the formation of many hateful 
oligarchies to make purely popular government a mere aca- 
demic theory among us. 

Thorough civic federation means the moral, if not the actual, 
control of the municipal governments of America — ^and the 
United States is now, by divine intention, preparing to become 
all America, north and south, I firmly believe. Such federa- 
tion will centralize thought upon all problems that have to do 
with the administration of government^ and upon all public 
utilities ; it will compare and consider all laws for each com- 
munity, bringing uniformity where uniformity is best, and 
intelligent differences to meet local needs wherever required* 

Complete civic federation will thus go far beyond the pres* 
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eat ideals oC many of us. The properly used elective check 
will prevent abuse of power, even if coascious- 
aess of power does aot itself purify the aiea 
who wieid it. Citizeas will exercise the fran- 
chise more cheerfully and more completely when it couats 
more fully and more intimately against actual administration. 

But it will be said that I am a dreamer* that the very idea 
is Utopian, Let us look back to the early days of railroads, 
when, to travel a hundred miles, four or five separate and dis- 
tinct railroads bad to be used, often with changes of cars. 
Did the little railroad companies yield cheerfully to the idea 
of combination ? Far from it. The formation of a great 
system was a slow process of acquirement, met continually 
with bitter opposition. But the combinations have justified 
themselves as fully as any combination for private gain possibly 
can. ft is the same with other great industries, and even 
the bad combinations only prove the effectiveness of the plan, 
for they cannot successfully rob the public unless they are 
effective I 

There are, I believe, some forty known general organizations 
dealing with civics in various forms. Some are ethical, some 
administrative, some philanthropic, some artis- 
ttc» some political. These organizations are 
effective or ineffective usually as they have 
strong or weak officers, or scanty or sufficient support. That 
they all have good and proper aims is undeniable ; that these 
aims could be better fostered by thorough federation, I firmly 
believe ; and that such federated civic effort, as it became 
fully effective and as efficient as a great railroad system is in 
handling diverse problems, would point the way toward the 
far greater governmental problem at which I have hinted, is 
no less probable. 

I will, later, describe a plan for a Civic Alliance, to which 
I hope this body will fully subscribe. It is only a step in 
the right direction, and the goal lies many steps farther on* 
Some of these steps will be painful, probably, to some of us 
who are deeply interested in and in control of beneficent local 
and national organizations. That we will take the steps as 
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light appears to guide our feet io the true path, I fully believe, 
for we are all unselfish workers for the good of a great people. 

Some organizations will need to ba eutirely eliraiuated as 
useless under the eventual scheme of wasteless civic effort ; 
some wiil continue as agencies for work under central directioo, 
as effective branches of the great main linej — to use again the 
railroad comparison. 

There will arise a great personality^ or several personalities^ 
to direct this movement that means, in the highest sense, the 
making of America a better place to live in, No broad and 
proper national movement has long lacked a head, and we 
Americans breed war presidents and great generals of finance 
and commerce in a day, sometimes. The man to fully formu- 
late this gospel of civic righteousness, high of aim and pure of 
heart, wil! arise to his work, and he will lead the forces of good 
to such victory as is permitted to mere human effort* 

Meanwhile, it behooves all workers in the field, along all 
lines that make for better living conditions, to be active and 
efficient ; for the period of preparation must pass, and the work 
of the minor prophets must have its effect, before the time is 
ripe for the greater prophet in the Israel of oor magnificent 
country, with its foundations of justice, equality and liberty. 

But, to come to details, we must begin the movement for 
federation with the units of the forward movement, the local 
leagues and societies in our towns and cities. 
Speaking broadly, one organization for civic 
betterment is enough in any city. Under 
proper handling, its field of effort may reach in every possible 
direction for the improvement or conservation of public pos- 
sessions. It may well be prepared for political action — indeed, 
it must be, if it is to meet successfully the forces of private 
gain and of public evil, which hasten to take refuge in partisan 
politics. 

I may perhaps be pardoned a reference to the Municipal 
League of Harrisburg, not because it is espe- 
cially extensive, but because it has fortunately 
been projected and organized from the very 
start upon the idea of combining effort, without waste, and 
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Upon that idea hai accomplished much work. At Its inception p 
there was iq existence a Civic Club of women, which promptly 
recognized the opportunity for acting through this central or- 
ganization, meanwhile fully preserving its own entity, and 
taking excellent care of the work it could do better than any 
men*s society. 

This Harrisburg League operates under a broad statement 
of purpose, which I can do no better than quote, calling atten- 
tion to its full permission, without specific statement, to take 
part in political work, if necessary *'to secure the choice of 
competent officials/' 

«*The purposes of this League shall be : 

"First* — To induce citizens and taxpayers to take a more 
active and earnest part in municipal aHairs. 

*' Second. — To disseminate instructive information relative 
to the government of Harrisburg* 

** Third. — To devise and advocate plans for its improvement 

** Fourth* — To promote the businesslike, honest and effi- 
cient conduct of the public ofRces wilhin the city of Harrisburg. 

** Fifth.— To secure the choice of competent officials. 

^* Sixth. — To encourage the faithful performance of public 
duties. 

"Seventh. — To secure the enactment and enforcement of 
laws for the economical, intelligent and progressive manage- 
ment of the affairs of the city government/' 

The organization of the League provides an executive com- 
mittee of seven, with extensive powers^ to conduct its affairs. 
This committee appoints committees of co-operation on various 
interests, including in each such body one member of the execu* 
tive committee, to keep it in touch with the central organization* 

I want to call attention to an interesting fact, bearing 
strongly on this subject, and evidenced in the experience of the 
Harrisburg organization. It is that there arises an exaggerated 
but by no means undesirable idea of the strength and import- 
ance of the Municipal League, among politicians especially. It 
is in no sense unfortunate to have politicians and paving con- 
tractors fearing such an organiisation, and I feel safe in saying 
that its efficiency may be doubled by this condition of affairs, 
under proper handling* 
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There is this danger in the centralized local or general 
organization — that if its executive officers become ineffective 
or inattentive, the whole movement "goes to sleep." On the 
contrary, if these officers are reasonably vigilant and active, a 
great increase of power may well be obtained through sympa- 
thetic and intelligent work and effort directly with the city 
officials in charge of important public interests. Too often the 
civic organization is conceived in condemnation and brought 
forth in objurgation, losing dignity and opportunity by blindly 
abusing those officials whose acts it does not like. From the 
very outset, our Harrisburg League has endeavored to assist 

and inform and sustain worthy officials, and to 
Inf omiAtion « , , ... 

. - ^ show unworthy men the way to public esteem 

and Sustenance. j r 

and confidence. We have never pursued the 

familiar, but notoriously ineffective, Philadelphia Academy of 
Music plan of passing ''ringing" resolutions which spasmodic- 
ally warm up both the audience and the officials, but have no 
permanent effect on either. Nothing is easier than to con- 
demn ; destructive criticism blows freely from a million 
mouths. Constructive criticism, courteously made to the 
persons or bodies directly affected, is at the very base of 
proper civic effort, whether it be city, state or national in its 
scope. 

Federation in state effort seems entirely practicable, without 

causing those joining in it to lose identity or their national rela- 

tions. It is needed sorely ; a working state 

- - ^, federation of all civic bodies would be able to 

Federation. 

begin intelligent, concerted effort toward clean- 
ing up such a great but boss-ridden state as Pennsylvania, for 
instance. The women manage it well. I had the privilege 
not long since of addressing the eastern section of the State 
Federation of Pennsylvania Women, at which twenty -two 
cities and towns, and fully fifty societies, were represented. 
Intelligent discussion was had concerning many subjects, inclu- 
ding forestry, manual training in public schools, sanitation about 
the home, and the billboard nuisance. An active state organ- 
ization could certainly be made a great agency for promoting 
civic righteousness. 
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work, the first step toward an efficient co- 
civic effort seems to be presented in the plan 
for the formation of a Civic Alliance, resulting 
from the action of a federation committee repre- 
senting several national organizations. This 
in the main by Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson 
and your own secretary, Mr, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, is set 
forth in the suggested constitution which follows. This con- 
stitution^ now submitted for discussion in the hope that the 
National Municipal League will resolve to assist in the forma- 
tion of, and seek connection with, the Civic Alliance, is by no 
means so far-reaching as it might be. It goes as far, how- 
ever, I suppose, as the present state of progress will permit, 
and should result in a great help to the good work* I do not 
attempt to discuss it, believing that those who will follow upon 
this subject will be better able than myself to present to you its 
merits or its defects. 

In urging upon the National Municipal League, which has 
to its credit so much achievement in the way of enlightenment 
upon the political and administrative relations of our great 
cities, some discussion and action upon the subject of federa- 
tion, I am moved to call attention to the greatness of the 
movement for better conditions all over the country* The 
people are arousiog to their needs, their responsibiiities, their 
opportunities, and the necessity for wise guidance was never so 
plain as now. The press is taking up the improvement ques- 
tion, many of the greater magazines, as well as the daily papers, 
presenting various phases of the movement at considerable 
length. The Civic Week arranged for at the great Chautauqua 
Assembly by the American League for Civic Improvement, to 
begin July 13 of this year, is pregnant with far-reaching pos* 
sibilities, in its opportunity for consultation and coordination 
of effort. In every direction the good movement gathers 
strength, and it behooves all of us who, having recognized the 
need and the opportunity, are accordingly responsible, to push 
the work forward with intelligence and devotion, until the greater 
America shall stand, cleansed and in its right mind, beautiful and 
sightly, as well as free and happy, — a model for all nations. 
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PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE 
CIVIC ALLIANCE 

The name of this federation shall be the Civic Alliance* 
Its object shall be the establishment of a central office in 
touch with civic effort in all parts of the country, affording a 
common bureau of information, open to the 
accredited officers of all co-operating societies^ 
to the individual members of the Alliance^ and 
to the general public under such conditions as may be here- 
after determined. 

The design is to bring about a federation of existing 
organizations, to be supported financially by public spirited 
individuals, who perceive in such an Alliance the opportunity 
to eliminate duplication of effort, and to secure a greater 
efficiency than is now possible. 

The membership of the Alliance shall be made op of 
national organizations, of local organizations, and of individuals. 
The national organizations shall be enrolled as 
Co-operating Societies. Local organizations 
and individuals shall be enrolled as Patrons and Subscribers. 
Co-operating Societies shall be such national organizations 
as may accept invitation to enter the Alliance. Each shall ap- 
point one of its members to act on the Board 
of Trustees of the Alliance, and shall as far 
as practicable supply the General Secretary 
with: (r), complete files of its literature; (i), copies of its 
current publications, as these appear; (3), a complete roll 
of its members, officers and committees, with corrections as 
changes occur. Any Co-operating Society may, further, with 
the approval of the Board of Trustees and on such financial 
and other terms as may be agreed to by the Co-operating 
Society and the Board of Trustees, issue its own literature, 
and carry on its general correspondence through the office of 
the General Secretary of the Alliance. Such suggested rela- 
tions between a Co*operating Society and the Alliance shall be 
purely voluntary on the former's part, and a result of its own 
initiative. All Co-operating Societies shall share in the advan- 
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tages of the central cleariog-hause, to which their accredited 
officers shall have free access for information. They shall re- 
ceive copies of reports and literature issued by the Alliance* 
A Patron shall be any person who at any one time contrib- 
utes lipooo or more to the Alliance. Patrons shall receive the 
annual publications of the Alliance, shall be 
Pfltrona. entitled to vote for Trustees, and at least one 

of their number shall be a member of the Board 
of Trustees^ The amount received from Patrons shall consti- 
tute a separate fund, to be known as the Trustees' fund, and 
the Treasurer shall keep this distinct from the general funds of 
the Alliance, and shall invest it with the approval of the Board 
of Trustees. The disposition of this fund, as to principal and 
interest, shall be at the disposal of the Board of Trustees, but 
no expenditure of the fund may be made for current expenses^ 
except by an affirmative vote of three-fourths of the whole 
Board of Trustees. The names of Patrons shall be published 
in each annual report of the Alliance, and those who become 
Patrons before the first election shall be designated as Founders. 
Subscribers shall be local societies and individuals, who con- 
tribute J25 or more. They shall receive the annual publica- 
tions of the Alliance, shall have during the 
Subicrlbers. twelve months following their subscriptions 

the benefit of its bureau of information, and 
their names shall be published in the annual report of the year 
for which they subscribe. They shall be entitled to vote for 
the elective members of the Board of Trustees. 

The Board of Trustees shall be composed of the officers of 
the Alliance, who shall be members ex-officio ; of one represen- 
tative from each Co-operating Society, to be 
Truitees. appointed annually by the Society ; and of one 

Patron, and of one Trustee to twenty Subscri* 
bers, the latter members of the Board to be elected annually, 
from the list of Patrons and Subscribers, by the votes of the 
Patrons and Subscribers, They shall be elected in the first 
instance from a list nominated by the representatives of the 
Co-operating Societies. After their election, which shall be on 
a date announced in advance to those invited to subscribe* the 
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President shall appoint a nominating committee of members from 
the Board of Trustees, and this nominating committee shall make 
the nominations of Trustees to be elected at the second annual 
meeting. In addition to the Trustees nominated and elected in 
this way, any Co-operating Society that may contribute $50 or 
more to the Alliance in any one year, otherwise than in pay- 
ment for special services, may have for that year a second rep- 
resentative on the Board of Trustees, this representative to be 
designated by the Co-operating Society. It shall be the duty 
of the Trustees to pass upon all expenditures by the Alliance, 
to audit the accounts of the Treasurer and General Secretary, 
to have charge of the Trustees' fund hereinbefore described, and 
to direct the policy of the Alliance. The Board shall hold 
quarterly meetings; but shall adopt its own by-laws for the 
conduct of its business. 

The Officers of the Civic Alliance shall be a President, a 
Vice-President, a Treasurer, and a General Secretary. They 
shall be elected annually by the Trustees. 

The General Secretary shall be elected annually by the 
vote of the Trustees. He shall be the administrative officer. 
He shall submit quarterly statements of the 
Officers. work of his office to the Board of Trustees, 

and an annual report, to be read at the annual 
meeting of the Trustees. He shall also issue a monthly Bul- 
letin of Information, this to be sent to the Secretaries of the 
Co-operating Societies, and to the officers of the Alliance. He 
shall conduct the general correspondence of the Alliance, and 
shall so compile reports, information, the membership lists, 
and literature of Co-operating Societies, that these shall be 
convenient for reference. He shall prepare an annual report, 
and, when it has been approved by the Board of Trustees, he 
shall include it in the annual publication of the Alliance, which 
he shall edit. He shall perform such other duties as may be 
hereafter prescribed by the resolutions of the Trustees. He 
shall have such assistance as the Board of Trustees deem 
necessary. 
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By CHARLES CARROLL BROWN, M. Am. Sx., Q.&., M.A.S.MJ., IndianapoHl 

Editor cif " MunkipAl EnErmeennf Maiutae '* ; 
Fonnvr Vk»-Preiidcnt Amcricin Society o! Municioul lEnprovvmenti 

The city is a purely modern development This statement 
is made confidently in the face of the fact that there have been 
in the past some very large aggregations of people which were 
called cities and which had many of the essential characteristics 
of such collections of interests. They were, 
however, very few in number, their government 
was peculiar, the conditions of life of most of 
the inhabitants were unbearable according lo modern standards, 
and the population was largely supported by the tastes and im- 
posts laid upon outer lands and conquered territories by the 
ruling powers, who collected their supporters and servants to- 
gether into a single locality under their despotic sway. 

The city is so modern that the government of a city is very 
largely an American development, and American cities in most 
respects are the best governed and are in the best condition of 
any cities in the world* Doubtless attacks will be made upon 
this statements and ej^amples of apparently better conditions and 
better forms of government will be taken from foreign countries, 
particularly Germany, England and France, But such excep- 
tions included^ the statement is true of the average of foreign 
and American cities, and is very nearly true if made of the aver- 
age conditions of any two individual American and foreign cities- 

This development has been very rapid and in spite of many 
serious defects in methods^ showing that the public conscience 
on the whole can be depended upon and that the average of 
citizenship is comparatively high, much higher than the widely 
advertised deficiencies of many individual municipal officials 
would lead one to believe. The development has cost a vast 
amount of money. That much of this money has been wasted p 
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or worse than wasted, is undeniable. Doubtless everything 
would have moved much slower if this country had not been in 
the early stages of its development, with unlimited resources 
which were brought into use so rapidly that waste was some- 
times true economy. Methods of administration and expend!* 
ture, terms of franchises and contracts, which are satisfactory 
under such conditions, become unbearable later when the popu- 
lation to be supported approximates closer to that which the 
country or district is capable of supporting. This country is 
ODw entering upon this later stage, and greater economy of 
operation is yearly becoming a greater necessity. 

It is hardly a do2en years since the objectionable tendencies 
of many municipal methods and the expense of the unscientific 
operation of municipal departments received recognition suffi- 
cient to lead to organized effort to improve the 
existing conditions^ Witbm four oi five years 
several different societies were started by per- 
sons who saw difterent conditions which needed improvement* 
Thus one began for the purpose of disseminating among the 
directors of public works the information which each had gath- 
ered in the course of his individual work, so that all could 
receive the benefit of the experijpents of each ; one began with 
the study of improvements in the fundamental system of city 
government, the city charter, continuing its efforts into various 
details ; one saw the defects of the methods of conducting public 
service industries both under public and under private owner- 
ship and has spent much time upon that topic ; one saw the 
needs of the cities in the way of adornment and 
is working upon that line j one takes up the 
question of municipal ownership of public ser- 
vice industries ; several devote themselves to special branches 
of the public service, such as water- works, lighting, electric rail- 
ways, and so on. Thus nearly all the municipal questions are 
under consideration by one or more societies j some by experts 
from the practical and technical standpoints ; some from the 
theoretical standpoint ; some from that of the politician ; some 
from that of the taxpayer; some from that of the administrators 
of public afiairs ; some from that of the public-spirited citizen 
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free from political eatanglemeiits or from connection with the 
actual work. 

It ts evident that the fields of these societies overlap, and to 
the casual observer it would seem that they are sometimes 
duplicating their work. This is not the case, 
OverUppiD^. however, for the reason that, while the subject 

may be the same, the points of view and the 
methods of treatment are usually entirely different Thus the 
League of American Municipalities and the Society of Munici- 
pal Electricians may treat the subject of electric lighting, but 
one may consider it from the standpoint of the capitalist, the 
board of directors^ the consumer, while the other is likely to 
devote its attention to the details of installation, operation, 
inspection or examination, A careful study of the proceedings 
of many of the societies under consideration leads one to the 
opinion that there is little waste of effort in duplication and that 
the points of view and methods of work are so different that, 
with very few exceptions, amalgamation of two or more societies 
might easily result id the withdrawal of the membership of the 
weaker, or the loss of interest by members of both. 

As the representative of the American Society of Municipal 
Improvements^ selected by your secretary, it is my duty to state 
as nearly as 1 can the point of view of that organization, though, 
as 1 do not agree fully with the expression of the board of 
trustees of the society, my own inclinations may influence the 
statement, so that it will not be strictly in accordance with the 
views of the board, of which 1 was a member in 1903. 

In the annual address of President E^ A* Fisher at the last 
annual convention in Rochester in October, 1903, will be found 
a statement of the field of the society, from 
which the following is taken : 

**The work of the society at present is di- 
vided into a eleven subdivisions, under the fol- 
lowing heads : Street paving, electric street light- 
ing, sewerage and sanitation, disposition of garbage and street 
cleaning, water* works and water-supply, municipal data, park 
development and maintenance, taxation and assessment, city 
government and legislation, municipal franchises, and review. 
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"So far as I am aware, there is no national society or asso- 
ciation except this one that considers the subject of street pav- 
ing, sewerage and sanitation, and disposition of garbage and 
street cleaning. 

"In the matter of electric street lighting, the International 
Association of Municipal Electricians also takes up this subject, 
as do the various societies connected with the private electric 
corporations in the country. In the matter of water-works and 
water-supply, the American Water-works Association has for a 
number of years maintained a very successful national organiza- 
tion dealing with this subject. There are also several associa- 
tions more or less local, among which are the New England 
Water-works Association and the Central States Water-works 
Association, both of which have done excellent work in 
this field. 

" In the matter of taxation and assessment this society has 
had eight papers and reports. Taken altogether, they are the 
most valuable contributions to this important subject that have 
been ofiered anywhere. I know of no other society that has 
made a specialty of this subject. 

** In the matter of city government and legislation we have 
had five interesting and valuable papers. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that for the future this subject might in the main be left to 
the consideration of the League of American Municipalities, as 
it is a subject which, it seems to me, is more appropriate to 
a society made up largely from the legislative departments than 
to a society of executive municipal officers. 

" In the matter of municipal franchises, we have had one 
paper previous to this meeting, and have now a valuable con- 
tribution in the form of a report from our former President, 
Robert E. McMath, of St. Louis. This branch, it seems to me, 
may also be, perhaps, better left to the League of American 
Municipalities. 

"In the matter of park development and maintenance, there 
is a number of associations dealing with this subject, the most 
prominent probably being the American Park and Outdoor 
Art Association. 

"In the matter of municipal data and statistics, a large 
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number of societies are dealing with this same subject, and it is 
one in which all are interested. 

**Thi5 society has, during the nine ^^ears of its existence, ad- 
hered closely to the practical program laid down in Its original 
constitution. It has done valuable work in a field heretofore 
unoccupied. It has accomplished much in securing a greater 
uniformity in the specificattons now in use by cities in its mem- 
bership, and also in the forms of their annual reports. It has, 
by reports of committees and original papers presented and dis- 
cussed at its annual conventions, disseminated a vast amount of 
information in the various details of municipal work, which has 
resulted in better and more economical work in the same cities. 
It has been my privilege to attend six of the annual conventions 
of this society as a delegate from this city, and I can therefore 
speak from a personal knowledge of the inBuence of its work. 
A number of honored and loyal members who, notwithstanding 
the vicissitudes of American politics, have been with the society 
since its inception, have publicly corroborated these views of 
the work of the society, 

** Did the cities of America realize the value of associations 
as do the great private corporations, membership in this society 
and attendance upon its meetings would be a part of the 
ofhcial duty of the executive ofiicers in charge of public work 
or service. *' 

Not all the members of the society agree with Mr. Fisher in 
the suggestion that certain subjects, which he mentions, shall 
be dropped from the list to be considered at the society meet- 
ings, for they think the point of view of this society is so differ- 
ent that valuable additions to the discussions of these subjects 
can be made by its members, even if they are not technical 
experts in the lines mentioned. 

The possible waste of effort in duplication of work and the 
desire to secure the benefit of the discussion of municipal prob- 
lems from all sides have probably led to the 
present effort to make some combination of so- 
cieties which will enable any one who so desires 
to attend the meetings of all, and which will cor- 
relate these discussions, giving the conclusions greater unity 
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Ibrough the diversity of treatment The advantages and dis- 
advantages of such combination were discussed by tnerabers 
of the American Society of Municipal Improvements at Roches- 
ter, and some report of the points made in favor of and agaicist 
the combination follows : 

In the first place, it seemed to most of those participating iB 
the discussion, that the differences in training and in points of 
view of the various societies are so great that, for example, a 
discussion of the subject of electric lighting would fail to inter- 
est any considerable portion of the audience. If the question 
of municipal ow^nership or control or private operation were dis- 
cussed by theorists who base their arguments upon what should 
be the political conditions, it would not suit the practical politi- 
cians who wish to consider it from the point of view of the vote- 
getter and of the campaign fund ; nor would it be of great inter- 
est to the municipal electricians, who are interested in the prob- 
lems of inspection of details nor to the electrical engineers^ 
who are interested in the problems of construction and main- 
tenance. It is evident that a discussion on any of the lines 
mentioued would interest but few outside the ranks to which 
the person preparing the paper belongs. Similar statements 
can be made regarding many other subjects which, by general 
title, are common to several societies, but in special treatment 
are almost entirely different in all of them. The point made is, 
that the attempt to combine into one society elements which are 
so very different will result in failure, because the interest will 
be so distributed that it cannot sustain the organization. This 
point was made definite in the case of this society by the state- 
ments that the members in general did not wish to extend the 
discussions of the subjects covered by the list of standing com- 
mittees beyond the practical and technical phases which the 
society has been accustomed to consider, and was sustained by 
a vote of the board of trustees not to consider the proposed 
consolidation further this year* 

This resolution seems to the writer of this paper to be based 
upon right principles, but there is another method of securing 
the benefits of the proposed consolidation which will retain the 
valuable features of the present highly specialized treatments of 
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the subjects of interest* This method was presented to the 
board of trustees of the American Society of Municipal Improve- 
ments for its consideration and is here proposed for considera- 
tion by this organization. 

As already stated, there are but few in any one organization 
who will be interested in any large part of the proceedings of 
any other society, but there are very many who 
would find much of interest in several societies 
besides the one in which they are particularly 
at home. Any organization, therefore, which will attempt to 
force all to participate in the exercises of any one society will 
faiL Then, too, it is a physical impossibility to put all the 
programs into a week of convention, unless they are arranged 
independently and carried out with little or no reference to each 
othen Were all the society con vtjnt ions to be held at the same 
time and placep under their own organizations and each with its^ 
own meeting place and program, each would be as independent 
as it is at present, each would proceed upon its own lines and 
in its own way. But members of each would be able to attend 
the sessions of others which were of special interest to them. 
Thus each would gain from all the others. The social features, 
of all conventions are among the most valuable. The oppor- 
tunity given to members of all the societies to come in contact 
with the leaders in other branches of their own subjects is 
invaluable and leads to greater unity of effort in all lines of 
municipal improvement and to more rapid advancement 

This leads directly to the suggestion of **the Federation of 
Civic Societies/' which shall be an organization of organizations. 
It must be the loosest possible kind of bond^ 
simply an executive secretary to arrange details 
of local meeting places and accommodations 
and serve as a center of communication between the societies, 
and possibly a president to represent the interests of the com- 
bination in such formal manner as may seem desirable. 

The only liberty which any society gives up under such a 
proposition is that of selecting time and place of meeting, and 
ID this each has a voice according to its strength.* 

*Tbe plan «■ Kt forth In Mr. McFkrlind't fMpef dam not include even this mnvodcf , 
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What shall be the method of selecting secretary and presi- 
dent, as well as time and place of meeting, are details which are 
of importance. Possibly delegates chosen from the societies in 
proportion to membership or attendance at the convention 
could meet and make these selections. Possibly one combined ^ 
session for these purposes would be more satisfactory. B 

There is no society now in existence exactly like the one 
proposed, but some ideas may be gathered from such organiza- 
tions as the National Educatiooal Association and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science* The former asso- 
ciation is so large, and its interests are so numerous, that it has 
long been necessary to divide the sessions up into sections. 
Each day o! the convention there is a general session held in a 
large convention hall, and the remainder of the day is occupied 
by the meetings of the sections, which discuss the special ques- 
tions of interest to them. An independent organization in the 
same field meets on the three days preceding the main conven- 
tion, to which meetings ail are invited, but which are attended 
only by those who are interested in the class of problems pre- 
sented by the experts in this society. Besides 
the sections of the general association, there are 
independent societies in the same field, which, 
in the preparation of the program, and in the furnishing of ac- 
commodations for meetings, are on the same basis as the 
sections. The proceedings of the main convention and the sec- 
tions, and also those of the preceding expert society, are pub- 
lished in one volume. The independent societies, meeting 
simultaneously with the large association, may publish their 
proceedings separately. Each person, in order to obtain the 
benefits of low railroad rates, must be a member of the general 
association at a cost of two dollars, w^hich includes a copy of the 
large volume of proceedings. Each of the affiliated societies 
has its own standard of membership, its own dues and officers, 
and publishes its ow^n proceedings. They are as independent 
as though they met at different times and places* In fact, one 
of them formerly met twice a year, one of the meetings being, 
for convenience, at the same time as that of the general associa- 
tion, and in the beginning being entirely without connection. 
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Ocie section of the as$ociation also holds a meeting at another 
time of the year* 

The American Association for the Advancement of Science 
has a similar organization^ but somewhat more loosely held 
together, for it has more independent societies meeting at the 
same time and having little or no connection except as to time 
and city for meeting* 

A secondary benefit of such a Federation of Civtc Societies 
as is proposed is the reduction in railroad rates which can be 
obtained. Few, if any, of the societies which 
would be interested in such an organization 
have members enough wha pay thar railroad 
fans to secure the standard coDvention rates. The collection 
of the conventions into one city at one time, or in consecutive 
days, would make such reduction in rates certain. Membership 
In any one of the societies in the Federation should carry mem- 
bership in the Federation, and a membership card issued by the 
secretary of the individual society and countersigned by the 
secretary of the Federation should secure such privileges. 

One question for the future to settle is that of the classes of 
societies which will become members* Such organizations as the 
National Municipal League, the American League for Civic Im- 
provements, The American Park and Outdoor Art Association, 
the League of American Municipalities^ the American Society of 
Municipal Improvements, the International Society of Mu- 
nicipal Electricians, and the like, are made up almost entirely of 
muDicipal officials and of public-spirited citizens, who are more 
interested in the improvement of civic conditions. They 
consider civic problems, and such problems only. 

The last two named are composed very largely of the direc* 
tors of technical engineering work, and they differ in their treat- 
ment of subjects from the other societies named 
on this account. This difference is suHicienti in 
the opinion of some members, to make the 
affiliation of these societies with the others inadvisable ; while 
others consider the method of treatment, though different, to be 
quite as valuable to many of the members of other societies as 
they are to these societies themselves, and that many discus- 
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sions in the other societies are well worthy the close atteQtion 
of the engineers. The American Society of Municipal Improve- 
ments began as a society of municipal officials, from mayors to 
councilmen and boards of public works to assistant engineers. 
Its early organization was In the hands of members of boards of 
public works, and it soon attracted the engineers and other 
technical employees of cities, so that it has largely eliminated 
the discussion of general municipal problems and spends its time 
upon those of the construction, repair and maintenance of mu- 
nicipal public works. It is on the border-line between societies 
of municipal officials and technical societies, and, so far as most 
of its membership is concerned, it could be classed with either. 
The society has evidently had a valuable experience in the con- 
sideration of municipal questions, and it recognizes the dangers 
of attempting to cover too many sides of a subject. It has 
learned from this experience to restrict its discussions to par- 
ticular lines, which have turned out to be technical lines. This 
experience makes it slow to accept a proposition to combine 
with societies whose members are not considering the same 
questions in the same way. The Society of Municipal Electri- 
cians is of the same class, its field being restricted to one group 
of problems. 

Societies of the nature of the first four mentioned will 
undoubtedly benefit by a co5rdination of their work. They 
would also benefit by the addition of the other two societies and 
their like. The latter societies would also derive benefits that 
would far outbalance any supposed disadvantages, provided the 
combination is not too intimate, and the individualities of the 
societies and their independence of action are not lost in the 
process. When the water-works societies, the electrical and 
other engineering societies are considered, the benefits to them 
and to the other societies mentioned are found to be much 
less apparent. Their membership may be largely made up of 
municipal employees, but there are many others, and their treat- 
ment of subjects is usually too technical to be satisfactojy to 
the ordinary official. The American Society of Municipal Im- 
provements and the International Society of Municipal Electri- 
cians are on the border-line, and probably mark the limit. 
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within which the combination must be made. The recent ac- 
tion of the former indicates that the benefits of the combination 
must be demonstrated more thoroughly than has yet been done 
before it will join in the movement. 

If but two societies join in forming the Federation^ they can 
show some of the benefits, and the problems of organization 
can be solved as they arise, so that the objections on this score 
may be kept at a minimum. The writer is a firm believer in 
the benefits of the proposed co-ordination of effort on such lines 
as have just been proposed for the Federation of Civic Societies, 
and would certainly include both the American Society of Mu- 
nicipal Improvements and the Society of Municipal Electricians* 
But if their co5peration cannot be secured at the start, he sees 
equal value for the societies participating in the Federation, 
and believes that the actual formation of the organization can 
be made to overcome the inertia of the objecting members of 
the societies which have thus far refused to move forward in 
this line. 
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Instruction in Municipal 
Government 

By Professor JOHN A. PAIRLIB 
Univenitj oi Michiffan, Ann Arbor 

At the last two sessions of the National Municipal League 
the subject of instruction in municipal government has occupied 
an important place on the program. Papers were read at each 
of these meetings showing what was being done in the colleges 
and universities throughout the country, and urging the impor* 
tance of instruction on this subject. Outlines of special courses 
in municipal government and lists of text and reference books 
have also been published as suggestions for institutions which 
wished to add this subject to their curriculum. But, as was 
pointed out a year ago, attention has been thus far confined to 
the work in universities and colleges ; and, indeed, was mainly 
directed toward advanced courses devoted exclusively to munici- 
pal government. At the last meeting of the League, however, 
it was decided to extend the work of the committee having the 
matter in charge to include the teaching of the principles of 
good city government in the public and private schools. It is 
with the subject as thus enlarged that I shall deal in this paper. 

Most of my time and attention will be given to those aspects 
of the subject that have not hitherto been discussed at these 
meetings, — that is, to the more elementary in- 
_ j"v^ struction, both in schools and colleges. But I 

shall also say something of the more advanced 
and specialized work in the universities ; and of the correlation 
between the instruction in different grades of educational 
institutions. 

Let me begin by making clear the distinction between the 
advanced special courses in municipal government such as have 
been heretofore outlined, and the more general instruction, of 

(222) 
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which 1 shall speak in detail first. The special courses in mu- 
nicipal govern men t are nowhere required courses, but every- 
where electives, which appeal only to a part of the students in 
colleges and universities^- — principally to those who specialize 
io political subjects* They are not taken, and it is not expected 
that they will be taken, by the large proportion of college 
students whose main interests lie in entirely distinct fields of 
study ; while the much larger body of future citizens who 
receive no college education — even yet more than thirty times 
as numerous as those who do — have not even the opportunity 
to benefit by such courses as have been described. The more 
elementary instruction, now specifically urged^ is that intended 
for both of these classes of students, to train them for the per- 
formance of their duties as citizens. 

It will not be necessary to take much time to show that such 
elementary instruction is essential for the success and continued 
progress of good city government Our municipal governments 
are based on a system of manhood suffrage ; and good munici- 
pal government depends primarily on an intelligent exercise of 
that sufirage. The necessity for teaching fu- 
ture voters the fundamental principles of 
American government is very generally ac- 
knowledged, even where the measures taken 
to do this work are most deficient. It needs^ however, to be 
more clearly recognized than is now the case in many quarters, 
that the training of the future voters in our cities is by no means 
complete with a study of the Federal Constitution, or even of 
the national and state governments ; but must also include a 
knowledge of that government which is nearest at hand and 
most largely affects the daily lives of the citizens, — the govern- 
ment of the city. 

Two fundamental rules may be laid down for this elementary 
instruction in municipal government, both in schools and col- 
leges. First, if the main object of reaching the large body of 
future voters is to be attained, the elementary instruction should 
not be given in a special course on municipal government ; but 
must be included as part of a general course in government or 
politics, which every student should be at least expected to 
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lake* Seoondly, the emphasis in this general instruction must 
be laid, not so much on the forms of government, as on the 
functions of the oflliciats and on the rsghtSj responsihilities and 
duties of the citizens. 

Of the specific nature of instruction in the elementaiy 
schools I shall say hut little; as a lack of experience in this 
field leaves me incompetent to present detailSp It has seemed 
to me doubtful whether sysiematu courses in government can be 
taught to children below the high school age, in a way that will 
have much effect by the time the children reach the age to exer- 
cise political duties. It is, however, possible to give simple 
explanations of the duties and activities of those public agents 
somewhat familiar to the children, such as the policemen, 
school teachers and letter-carriers. And I may refer to an out- 
line for work of this kind prepared by Mn Harry W. Thurston, 
of the Chicago Normal School, 

In the hrgh schools and academies, however, it is clearly 
both possible and urgently advisable to give systematic instruc* 
tion in civil government, including definite 
work m municipal government. In most of our 
secondary schools the more general subject has 
already established itself; but there is still need 
in some places for impressing on the school authorities the im- 
portance of this fundamental work. Even in the states of the 
middle west, nearly one*sixth of the public high schools give 
no work in civil government ; while in other parts of the country 
the proportion of secondary schools where this subject is wholly 
neglected is much larger,— from one-fourth in the North Atlantic 
and far western states, to one-half in the South Atlantic group. 
At least one city of nearly 100,000 population gives no work in 
civil government in any of the public schools* 

But while some attention is given to the general subject of 
government in most high schools^ this seldom includes anything 
like adequate instruction in municipal govern- 
ment* To get some definite information as to 
what is now being done, I sent a brief series of 
inquiries to the schools in fifty of the most important cities in 
the United States, Answers have been received from thirty* 
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three of these, of which ten report very little or nothing in the 
way of instruction io municipal government ; ten report some- 
what more attention to the subject, but still an inadequate 
treatment; and thirteeUi — about one'third of the cities report- 
ing, and only one-fourth of the number of inquiries^ — do work 
that may be considered reasonably good. Judging from these 
reports, the best work is that done in Boston, Cleveland and 
Detroit. It is surprising, however, to find some of the large 
cities in this country still using text*books in civil government 
which contain little or nothing more than an analysis of the 
Federal Constitution, One city of more than loo^ooo popula- 
tion, four hundred miles from Ohio, uses a text-book with the 
State Constitution of Ohio instead of the state in which the city 
is located. 

In view of these facts* there is an obvious need for impress- 
ing on the school authorities in many cities the importance of 
this subject as part of the training of the coming voters in 
their duties and responsibilities ; while the character of the 
work done in many schools where something is attempted 
shows the need for discussing the methods and scope of instruc- 
tion, and of urging a larger attention to this subject than it now 
receives. 

Some explanation of the backward state of school instruc- 
tion in this subject may be found tn the slight attention that has 
been given to the subject of civil government 
in educational circles. That subject has not 
for ten years had a place on the program of the 
National Educational Association. The only recent discussions 
of the subject of any importance have been in connection with 
plans for the teaching of history' in the secondary schools. And 
in these, the teaching of civil government has been emphati- 
cally subordinated to that of history^ while as the history work 
recommended ignores the study of recent local government, the 
influence of these plans has tended rather to cause the subject 
now before us to be neglected than to secure for it the attention 
which it merits. 

The specific suggestions for high school work in municipal 
government that can be made in this paper are necessarily 
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brief. A preliminary step must be the abandonment of the old 
style manual on the Federal Constitution as a sufficient basis for 
work in government, and the introduction of a modem text- 
book dealing also with state and local government, and the 
machinery and influence of political parties. Good books for 

this purpose are: James and Sanford, **Gov- 
Available Books, ernment in State and Nation''; Ashley, "The 

American Federal State," and Bryce, "The 
American Commonwealth," abridged edition. Still better, for 
the study of state and local government, are the text-books on 
the government of particular states now being issued by differ- 
ent publishers, which usually give more specific information 
about municipal government in the state concerned than the 
more general works can do. But the most effective part of the 
high school course in municipal government must be that 
dealing with the government of the city in which the school is 
located. The time that can ordinarily be given to this topic in 
a high school course will not permit of a study of municipal 
government in foreign countries, or even of an extended com- 
parison of municipal institutions in the dififerent American 
cities. But the pupils can be taught the governmental organ- 
ization of their own city, with a fair degree of precision ; 
and this should be the primary aim of the high school 
instruction. No doubt this imposes a more serious burden on 
the teacher, requires larger training and ability, and calls for 
greater tact 'and discretion than to teach the vague generalities 
of a text-book in use all over the country ; but it is only on the 
basis of the intensive study of their own city that satisfactory 
work can be accomplished. An aid for this work exists in 
many cities in the Municipal Manual, prepared for the use of 
the city officers, copies of which can usually be secured for the 
schools. In a few cities a small pamphlet has been published 
on the city government, for example, in Cambridge, Mass., 
and this example might be followed in all the cities of im- 
portance. 

Time and space does not permit of further suggestions as 
to methods of instruction, which would in any case require an 
incursion into the field of pedagogy, and may be left for dis- 
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cussion by those who have had special experience in secondary 
education. 

In our colleges and universities, too, there should be in- 
struction in municipal government, given as part of a general 
introductory course in government, intended 
not for the specialised work of advanced stu- 
dents, but for the main body of undergraduates. 
Some of the largest and best universities in the country, which 
offer ample work in municipal government for advanced and 
graduate students who specialize in history and political science, 
fail to offer the more elementary work for the general mass of 
students. The universities cannot be excused from this work 
on the ground that it belongs to the secondary schools. For^ 
on one hand, as has been noted, most of our high schools do 
not meet this need, even as far as they might ; and this lack is 
more apt to be true of those schools whose main work is that 
of preparing students for college. On the other hand, it is not 
too much to say that every college graduate should be enabled 
to exercise his rights of citizenship with a larger knowledge 
and broader understanding of their signihcance than can be 
given in the best secondary^ schools. 

That part of the general college course on government 
dealing with municipal government should differ materially 
from the corresponding part of the high school 
course. Instead of confining attention mainly 
to the study of a single city, the college course 
should include a comparative study of typical American cities* 
with special reference to those within the sphere of influence 
of the institution. Some reference may also be made to mu- 
nicipal conditions in other countries ; but, in the main, that 
aspect of the subject must be left to the more advanced and 
specialized courses- The study of party machinery and the 
operation of extra legal forces can be made more exact and 
more definite in the college than in the high school course* 
And the more mature college students should be taught a 
higher standard of ethical ideals in politics than is possible 
with those of a younger age. 

By thus emphasizing the importance of and the need for the 
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toore elementary and more general instruclion iti municipal 
government both in schools and colleges^ I have not meant to 
underrate the advanced specialised courses established, espe- 
cially in the larger universities. In view, however, of the pre- 
vious discussion on this phase of the subject* it will not be 
necessary to present here any definite outline or specific sug- 
gestions for such courses. But it may be worth while to note 
the place which these courses should occupy in relation to the 
more elementary work. While they are not courses which 
every student can be expected to take^ the number of students 
to whom they will be of direct benefit is perhaps larger than 
many people suppose. 

In the first place, such special courses should be part of the 
training of those who expect to become teachers of municipal 
government as part of general courses in gov*- 
Special Courses, ernment either in secondary schools or colleges, 
It IS perhaps true that, with a good training in 
history and the more general aspects of political science, an 
exceptional teacher may be able in time to develop for himself 
satisfactory methods and plans for teaching municipal govern- 
ment; as has already been done in some few cases. But the 
same advantages which result from specialized training in other 
branches of educational work are to be secured in this particu- 
lar field ; and efficient and effective instruction in municipal 
government cannot be expected to become the general rule in 
our cities until the teachers are, for the most part, those who 
have received such special training* 

Another important class of students to whom the special 
university courses in municipal government are of particular 
value are those who look forward to journalism as their profes- 
sion. The university trained journalist is almost certain to find 
his life-work in one of the important cities, where a large share 
of the subjects which will occupy his time will be questions of 
municipal government. The journalist who has given some 
time to a study of these questions from the comprehensive point 
of view of a university course will be best prepared to discuss 
the problems which arise in his own locality. 

And, in the third place, such special courses in municipal 
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government are essential for all of those who do not expect 
their political activities to end with the ordinary duties of citi- 
ztns, but who anticipate a larger share in the discussion and 
settlement of public questions and the management of political 
affairs. It must be clearly recognized that municipal govern- 
ment in our large citiest like the Government at Washington* 
will not, and indeed cannot, he entrusted to citizens who, up to 
the time of their selection as officials, have been completely en- 
grossed in their private affairs ; but must be managed by men 
who spend much of their time studying the difficult problems to 
be solved. Politics, even under the best conditions, is no mere 
sport for dilettante amateurs ; but a serious business where pro- 
fessional workers succeed, and must succeed, because they rep- 
resent the same principle of specialization of functions and 
division of labor which lies at the base of all developing civiliza- 
tion. And if the illiterate and dishonest hucksters who too 
often perform this function in municipal aHairs are to be driven 
from the field, university men must prepare themselves to take 
their places, and to make politics as honorable a profession 
as any other. 

Besides the university courses dealing specifically with mu- 
nicipal government as a whole, it may be worth while to call 
attention to the opportunities which our larger 
universities offer for the more detailed study of 
particular branches of municipal administration^ 
These are even now being constantly made use of by those who 
enter into the various technical municipal services, as attorneys, 
engineers, sanitary officers, school officials, and the like* But, 
lo addition to this, it would be possible by combining the dis- 
tinctly municipal subjects in different departments of a nai- 
ve rsity to present a comprehensive course in municipal adminis- 
tration, which would be the best preliminary training for some 
of the higher posts in municipal governments. To give a single 
example, the office of city clerk should be a permanent one, 
filled by a man who— without having the technical training of 
the experts in any one of the various branches of administra- 
tion — has yet had a large amount of special knowledge of all of 
these branches. It is no doubt a somewhat fanciful suggestion 
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to propose anything of this kind, in view of present political 
conditions in this country ; and I am very far from urging any 
student to carry out such a scheme with any hope of securing a 
suitable position. But it may be worth while, at least, to call 
attention to the possibilities of our present educational facilities, 
if political conditions ever become such as to utilize these 
advantages. 

In conclusion, I have attempted to suggest in this paper a 
correlated scheme of instruction in municipal government 

running through the whole educational sys> 
Condnaiona. tern, which may be roughly summarized as 

follows : 

1. Simple lessons in the duties of public agents in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

2. The systematic study of one city in high schools and 
academies. 

3. A comparative study of American municipal government 
as part of a general course in government in all our colleges 
and universities. 

4. A comprehensive study of municipal government for 
advanced students in the universities ; leading to, 

5. The technical courses in the various professional depart- 
ments of the universities. 



The Teaching of Municipal 
Government in the High 
Schools of Our Large Cities 

By J. B. DAVIS 

He«d ol DepAflxnenl of HL«tory io ths D«tTolt C«iitral 
Hiih School 

The question. What are our schools doing to prepare the 
youth of our cities to shoulder the heaviest burden ever yet 
imposed upon any generation, is a timely one. Never in the 
btstory of our country have problems presented themselves for 
solution requiring higher intellectual qualities or more right- 
eousness in public life than now. To apply this question to 
the schools of our large cities is especially pertinent, as more 
certain and permanent results can be obtained by working 
through the coming citizens than by spending vast sums of 
money to make only temporary impressions on the present and 
passiog generations. 

In attaining these results the high school holds a unique 
place in our educational system. Whatever is done in the 
universities reaches but a very few, as Dr. 
Fairtie has said ; and in the grammar schools 
very little can be done beyond gaining a famil- 
iarity with the nomenclature of political science, and perhaps 
a little of the spirit of our institutions may be instilled into 
the children by the right kind of teachers. It is to the high 
schools of our large cities that we must look for the greatest 
results. And the fact that they are doing so little in a formal 
way to teach the duties of citiasenship is greatly to be lamented* 
The high school is a public institution supported by the tax- 
payers of the city, and is in duty bound to make the best 
possible return for the investment made. All who appreciate 
the present conditions of American municipalities will agree that 
no better dividend can be paid by a high school than a yearly 
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fastallment of intelligent, conscientious citizens, well versed in 
their obligation to the city in which they live, 

I believe it is my duty to discuss the teaching of municipal 
government in the high school, not from theory or lofty 
ideals, bnt from the experiments made with my own classes. 
The course in Civics, or, as we prefer to call it, the History 
of American Political Institutioas, is the last of eight con- 
secutive courses in history offered during the four years of the 
Detroit Central High SchooL The first year 
is devoted to Ancient History, the second 
year to Medieval and Modern Europe, the 
third to English History and English Political 
Institutions, and the fourth to American History and American 
Poetical Institutions. Only the first year's work is required 
of all students, yet from seventy to eighty per cent of those 
graduating have taken the full work in history* All courses are 
pursued four hours per week, and are progressive in the charac- 
ter of the teaching and work required of the students. By the 
time that they reach the last year they are prepared to carry 
work that they could not do successfully without this previous 
training* 

The study of English Political Institutions during the third 
year serves as a preparatory course for the later study in Ameri- 
can History. The method of teaching is similiar in both sub- 
jects, and gives the student an insight into the character of 
the work that is to follow* In this course particular attention 
is given to the origin and development of the English Munici- 
palities. Their history is followed through the period of cor- 
ruption and the reform movements since 1S35* Recent condi- 
tions are studied from Albert Shaw's * 'Municipal Government 
in Great Britain/' especially the chapter on Glasgow* 

In the course in American Political Institutions we use no 
text^book One reason is that until very recently no satisfac- 
tory book had been published ; but perhaps the 
chief reason is, that without a text-book, the 
course, while remaining the same in general out- 
line, is left free to expand and progress from year to year. 
The work is conducted by means of lectures accompanied by 
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outlines, with references to the books to be found in the schoo 
library. Notes are taken by the students both on the lectures 
and from the reading of the references* This is followed by 
recitations, examinations and students' reports, which form a 
very important part of the work. 

The divisions of the course are Local, State and National 
Government, Nearly one-half of the time is given to Local In- 
stitutions and about one-fourth of the entire course to Municipal 
Government, The reason for this is that we believe we are pre- 
paring the youth not to be governors or presidents, but to be 
citizens. They are just about to leave the high school either 
for higher institutions of learning, where few will study the sub- 
ject, or for active life in our own city or some other equally in 
need of good citizens. 

In the work on Municipalities two outlines are given* The 
first, reviewing the history of English cities and the develop- 
ment of our own, includes a detailed study of 
the City of Detroit. The material for this work 
is made up of the municipal manual compiled 
by the city clerk, the reports and manuals of the several boards 
and commissions, the blank forms used in the business of the 
various offices, and the daily papers. Clippings from the press 
are kept in a special scrap-book indexed according to the lec- 
ture, division and section numbers of the outlines of the course, 
A brief application of each article to the class-work is written 
out by the student. In this way a live interest is created in 
current events and local topics, and an ability to read the news- 
papers intelligeatly is acquired. This has proved peculiarly 
beneficial this year during our agitations of revised charters, 
school bills and primary elections. 

The second outline treats of Municipal Problems, The prfr- 
vailing conditions in American cities are studied with the pur- 
pose of determining, as far as possible, the chief evils and their 
causes. These tendencies toward evil conditions are pointed 
out as not only threatening the cities themselves with ruin, but 
menacing the welfare of the State and the Nation. On the 
other hand, the recent changes for the better receive their due 
attention. Several of the reform movements are studied, such 
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as Civil Service, Time and Manner of Holding Elections, Re- 
striction of the State Legislatures, Increased Power and 
Responsibility of the Mayor, Boards Elected at Large, Terms 
and Salaries, etc. A practical application of their purpose, 
plan of operation and method of adoption is made to our own 
city, often arousing lively debates and exhibiting not alone 
some judgment and opinion, but sectional and party prejudices 
due to home and outside influences. It is the purpose of this 
work not simply to teach forms of government, but to add to 
this a critical appreciation of measures, and as far as possible 
to create a lasting desire for cleanness and purity in public life. 
The last point in the outline is entitled "A New Patriotism," 
taken from Josiah Strong's " Twentieth Century City," in which 

he says **that the present conditions call for a 
P tri M ^^^ patriotism, — not one which offers itself to 

die for the country, but one that is willing to 
live for it — which is as much more heroic as it is difficult." 
Under this subject it is impressed upon the student that merely 
to know what is best is not all that is required of the good citi- 
zen, but that when convinced of what is right, he must have the 
moral impulse that prompts him to do his civic duty, and that 
all our plans will fail if we do not raise the standard of 
citizenship to a higher plane of responsibility. 

Outside of the daily work just described, each student is re- 
quired to select for investigation one subject from a list posted 

at the beginning of the term. These subjects 
It! ti ^^^ intended to give the student an opportunity 

to critically observe and report upon the actual 
working of some part of the Government, as some public office, 
board or commission, the process of taxation, or the carrying 
out of some law, as our recent Wayne County Primary Election 
Law. The plan corresponds to the thesis work of the Uni- 
versity, and must be completed before the end of the semester. 
I have with me one of these papers, just handed in to-day. It 
is a report of the recent trial of the Wayne County Primary 
Election Law, promoted by the Detroit Municipal League. As 
this one applies so directly upon the work of this convention, I 
thought some of you might be interested in looking at it. It is 
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writtea by a boy eighteen years old, by the name of Charles 
Zabriskie. His only aid was a copy of the old election laws of 
the city and the new primary act Bach section of the law is 
followed through its entire application* Some thirty newspaper 
clipptags, including the best cartoons, all the blank forms used 
by the inspectors, diagrams of voting booths in minute detail^ 
and even official ballots, are used by way of illustration. In 
conclusion, he has summed up in hts own words the value of 
this taw to the City of Detroit as proved by the last election. 

This summary of our work will serve to give you an idea of 
what we are attempting to do* We are alert for new ideas and 
methods, and strive to keep abreast of the times. Whether 
we accomplish all that we aim to do or not remains to be seen. 
We appreciate the need of good citizens and attempt to de* 
velop men such as Garfield described, ''who, standing on a 
mountain height, see all the achievements of our past, and 
carry in their hearts the memory of its deeds, and who, look- 
ing forward, prepare to meet the dangers that come.'' 
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The greatest aim and object of public education is to culti- 
vate io the individuals to be educated a good cooscience, aod 
to secure for them a wise and resolute self- 
government, and the desire and ability to co- 
operate for the common good, or, in other words, 
a good character. Sharpening the wits and storing the memory 
with facts — the apparent object of schools, colleges and univer- 
sities — is, in reality, but a roinor matter, and will easily and 
necessarily follow the attainment of the chief end of education. 
A practical method which may be used in a wholesale way io 
all schools J for students of all ages, which makes it possi- 
ble and easy for teachers to lead their pupils to cultivate a 
good conscience, to govern themselves wisely and to cooperate 
for the general good, will do for the cause of morality, educa- 
tion and human welfare, what the steam engine and electrical 
apparatus have done for the cause of manufactures and human 
comfort The School City method of popular government has 
proved itself to be fully adequate to this great purpose. This 
large claim is not rashly or unadvisedly made. It is not 
claimed, however, that this method can take the place of other 
needed progress in public instruction made necessary by the 
social, political and industrial evolution which has accom- 
panied the general introduction of machinery and the immense 
emigration from the farms to the cities, all of which have a 
direct bearing on the moral and civic conditions, and conse- 
quently call for notice in this place. The changed conditions 
demand, for the public thrift and the public safety, that chil- 
dren be trained in productive industry, and that intelligent 
attention shall be given to make a healthful division of the 
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chUdren's time between book work, productive industry, recrea* 
tion and rest, and the proper housing and feeding of the people. 
Let it be noted that by productive industry is not meant that 
kind of manual training in which a child is engaged only two 
or three hours a week, and in which he uses up material fur- 
nished out of the public funds and does not give a visible and 
commercially valuable and adequate return. 

Teaching the precepts of morality and the doctrine of one^s 
relation to his fellows and to his country, is as old as litera- 
ture. Enterprising and true teachers have 
always sought for ways to put such teachings 
into practice, and they have been successful as 
teachers in proportion to their success in this matter. A well- 
developed method of practical character-building and training 
in morality, and in performing the duties and exercising the 
rights of citia^cDship in a thoroughly systematiCi wholesale and 
successful way is new, Cuba is the first country in the world 
to require such training in the public schools. Every country 
should require it as a matter of public policy, and the highest 
legislative power of the state ought to give authority to it. 
There are many school teachers and officers who are bright 
enough to see the importance of training the children in citiren- 
ship» and to form good characters, and there are many who 
are sufficiently unselfish and self-sacrificing to perform the 
labor of thinking about and installing what is to them a new 
method in their schools. Such teachers should be encouraged 
to begin the work without waiting to be compelled by law. 
Even such enterprising ones need the encouragement and help 
of constant supervision by a competent and legally authorized 
specialist in moral and civic training. Such special supervi- 
sion is at least as important as state supervision of any branch 
now taught in the schools. This is necessary for many reasons, 
a notable one being that many teachers who have had no expe- 
rience in the use of the method and do not fully understand the 
principles involved, think it would redound to their credit if 
they should change the plan, and thus make it appear to be 
wholly or at least in part their own. Such ones generally fail 
in accomplishing the object of the Schpol City, and the whole 
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plan is abandoned, unjustly discrediting the movement. Some 
of these same teachers would have succeeded had they been 
under competent supervision. 

There are school teachers and officers who will not take the 
trouble to introduce this method. Whether or not the latter 
are in the vast majority may not be of much importance. That 
there are any such, is sufficient reason for looking to the higher 
powers for favorable decision in this matter. 

Whether the children of a nation shall all be trained as sub- 
jects of a monarchy, as is being done ordinarily throughout the 
world, or as self-respecting, co(3perating citizens of a republic, 
is a question that demands the attention of broad-minded states- 
men, whose insight is sufficiently penetrating and whose outlook 
is far-reaching enough to enable them to discover a vast peril 
of the great republic at the present time, whose 
^y^ judgment is good enough to enable them to 

recognize the remedy when it is placed before 
them, and who have enough back-bone to act promptly and 
effectively in this matter. They should put it beyond the choice 
of all who might hinder. They should lay down the law that 
the schools of a republic shall train its people while children as 
citizens, not as subjects, and that they shall make the develop- 
ing of good character in the children the first aim and a specific 
practical part of the daily work of the schools. 

In the United States, the greatest and most successful of all 
republics, the one great failure in the government is the mu- 
nicipality, and this is a sore spot that threatens death to the 
republic. It is worth while to analyze the situation, with a view 
to seeing the principal causes for the weakness in American 
municipal government. 

The most glaring defect is that a great mass of the educated 
people do not go to the primaries, and they neglect their mu- 
nicipal duties. That leaves the effective politi- 
Facts and , . • i i ^ r * , 

^. „ ^ cal votmg power m the hands of those who 

Philosophy. • , j . j r^. 

are comparatively uneducated. They, m turn, 

are organized and manipulated by men who make a business of 
municipal politics, not always, but generally, for the money 
they can get from the public treasury, and, by means of black- 
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mail, from private persons and establishments, and especially 
from those engaged m forbidden or restricted practices and 
business. 

"Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty," and the educated 
people have not paid the price. Among the consequences and 
insufficient results from the expenditure of public funds, are 
more disease and a higher death rate than there should be. 
The people have lost a part of their liberty ifp 
because of the inability or dishonesty of the 
public servants, they must labor additional 
hours to pay their taxes, and quite as much so, if they lose life 
because of bad drainage, dirty streets, impure water, bad food 
or other evils which should be prevented by the government. 

As this state of affairs is charged to the account of educated 
people, let us take a closer look. We see practically the fol- 
lowing : The uneducated men, who can be easily handled by 
the machinery of the bosses, all vote ; most of those who have 
had but little schooling vote ; less of those who have had much 
schooling vote ; a college and university education is almost 
a certain guarantee that a man will not attend the primaries or 
perform his other municipal duties. This seems to throw the 
blame on the schools, colleges and universities. They teach 
right principles. The fault does not seem to be in the books. 
The fault is in the school management. From the primary 
school till the man graduates from the uni- 
versity, he is made to feel and to know that he 
has simply to obey and nothing further to do 
with the government of himself and his fellows, 
and that he is a tattle-tale and sneak if he brings a wrongdoer 
to justice, and is mean and dishonorable if, when called upon 
by the authorities to testify, he does not so shape his testimony 
as to clear the offender. 

Under this pressure, secret opposition and disloyalty to con- 
stituted authority — anarchy ^ — is constantly fostered. Many 
pupils regard their pleasure and interest as opposed to those of 
their teachers, who are apt to be thought of as spies, and in 
some cases as enemies, instead of friends and guides. 

Old-fashioned school government is monarchy in which the 
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teacher endeavors to rule by means of bis conscience and arbi- 
trary authority, aad the political results are as we see them la 
the municipalities of the United States. 

The recognition of the cause of the evU is almost a declara- 
tion of the only remedy, which is to systematically train the in- 
dividual to wisely cultivate his own conscience and be governed 
by it, rather than by that of the teacher ; to codperaie with his 
fellows for the common good, rather than for mischief ; to form 
the habits of law and order, rather than those of anarchy. lo 
other words, the remedy for the apathy of edu- 
The Ramedy. cated men, in reference to their municipal 
duties, — which is in effect anarchy, not of the 
lowest, but possibly the most dangerous type,^ — is to train them 
while young to think and act as citizens and to form the habits 
of citizenship, instead of, as at the present, training them in 
the schools and colleges as subjects of monarchy. 

The plan of the School City is to organize the children of 
each school under a charter given by the higher authorities, as 
citizens of a municipality. These citizens elect a city council^ 
who, in one phase of the plan, in turn elect mayor, judge and 
other administrative and judicial officers. The mayor appoints 
his cabinet and subordinates and has power to remove them at 
will. Nomination by petition, proportional representation and 
the initiative and referendum enable the whole body of citizens 
to express and enforce its will at any time, either with or inde- 
pendent of its representatives. Elections, for 
several reasons, occur frequently — once in ten 
weeks — and experience has shown that it is de- 
sirable to make the term of the police officers short. In most 
primary schools, every citizen not elected or appointed to some 
other office is a candidate for a place on the police force^ for 
which a high ideal of gentility and kindness is set. 

I suggest the following code of laws, leaving the children 
Iree to accept, change or reject them, and to make additional 
laws as circumstances require. They invariably accept them 
without change, and generally with much enthusiasm. The 
whole code is given to show how short and comprehen- 
sive it is. 
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CHAPTER L THE QEKERAL CITY LAW 

Do to Others as you would wish them to do to you. This is 
the naturaJ law without which no popular government can suc- 
ceed, and it is the general law of this School City, to which all 
other laws and regulations must conform. 

CHAPTER U. THmoS PROHIEITED 

Article i. Do not to others that which you would not wish 
them to do to you* 

Order 

Article 2* Anything which disturbs the order in halls, class* 
rooms or in any place within the jurisdiction of the School City 
is prohibited. 

Article 3. Anything which is profane, rude or intentionally 
unkind or impolite is prohibited. 

Article 4, Anything which detracts from the neat and orderly 
appearance in our School City is prohibited^ 

Health 

Article 5. Anything which detracts from the healthful con* 
ditions of our School City is prohibited, 

Public and Private Property 

Article 6. Anything which mars or destroys property in our 
School City is prohibited. 

CHAPTER in. DUTISS 

Article I. Every citizen is in duty bound to call the atten- 
tion of the authorities to any violation of the laws of thta 
School City. 
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CHAPTBR IV. PUNI8HMBNT8 

Article i. Any citizen violating any law of this School City 
shall be subject to punishment not less than a reprimand, and 
not greater than a withdrawal of the rights of citizenship. 

Article 2. Every punishment must be approved by the prin- 
cipal of the school before it is carried into execution, and then 
promptly put in effect. 

CHAPTER V. OFFICERS 

Article i. The police commissioner, with the consent of the 
mayor, shall appoint one chief of police for the school and 
one captain of police and four policemen for each room. Ap- 
pointments can not go into eHect before they are approved by 
the city council. 

CHAPTER VI. TERMS OF OFFICE 

Article i. The term of office of all officers, unless otherwise 
provided, shall be until the next general election, and until their 
successors are appointed or elected. 

Article 2. Captains of police shall serve two weeks and 
policemen one week, unless sooner removed for cause by the 
commissioner of police. 

Many instances, of fine moral results are reported from the 
different schools. Of course, the results are not uniform, as the 
School City is not an automatic machine out of which all must 
come in exactly the same shape. It is a method, and its degree 

of success depends upon the interest and skill 
Good Results. of the principal and teachers who use it. Every 

experience emphasizes the fact that best results 
demand good printed suggestions and helps for the teachers 
and children, and intelligent and authoritative supervision. 

While the growth of the spirit of democracy has gone on for 
centuries in Great Britain, till to-day England is in name a 

monarchy, but in fact a great free democratic 
^ j^ republic, — in America, the vestiges of monarchy 

not wiped out by the Revolutionary War 
have gone on developing, till in some of our cities and states 
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we have the name and machinery of a democratic republic, but 
in reality the spirit and the actual domination of monarchy. 

The "bosses,'* or ''leaders/' are not to blame for this condi- 
tion. The conditions have produced the ''bosses" who are 
our real rulers as much as if we called them '* kings'* or 
** czars," Ejicept by some sort of revolt against the present 
order of things in our municipal and state government, the only 
way in which a public-spirited man can render political service 
in those cities and states where boss-rule has been established, 
is by making himself the boss or sub-boss or entering the service 
of the existing uncrowned king. 

Within a short time I have come in close contact with two 
political bosses. One is a highly educated, refined American 
gentleman, who derives his wealth from his private commercial 
enterprise. The sincerity and depth of his interest in educa- 
tionai matters and the general welfare and happiness of his 
fellow countrymen is evidenced by the fact that his daughter, 
with no financial necessity, is an enthusiastic kindergartneri 
and he is proud of it; and though he sees that faithful, intelli- 
gent, tactful irainiog in citizenship in all the public schools 
would mean the ultimate doom of bossisnij he is ready to give 
his hearty support and cooperation for the general introduction 
of the School City. In a true democracy, it is such men that 
the people delight to trust and to honor. The other boss I saw 

and heard angrily denounce, with profane and 
Two Boisea. vile language, a lady official, and taunt her as 

being a college graduate, because she raised her 
voice against impure methods in the appointment of teachers. 
This was in the presence of nearly a dozen of her oBficial col* 
leagues, all men, stalwart in body ; but not one dared a word in 
protest against his insults to womanhood, education and the 
spirit of democratic republicanism. All were ashamed of the 
outrage, but they were in his power, and probably felt that they 
were helpless to oppose him. The object of this allusion to the 
two bosses is neither to condemn nor defend this development 
of monarchy in our midst. If the people want a monarchy 
under the name of boss government, by all means let them have 
it; but I am acting on the presumption that they do not want 
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the spirit and conditions of monarchy in city and state affairs, 
any more than they do in national government. One of my 
objects is to call attention to the fact that there are two kinds 
of bosses, and that some may be true gentlemen and patriotic, 
who are serving the welfare of their neighbors as best they can 
under existing conditions, and that they will gladly cooperate 
to establish in the municipalities a government more directly in 
the hands of the people, just as soon as the educated and best 
elements of the people are willing and prepared to habitually 
defend their rights and perform their duties as citizens. 

When our republic was 3'oung, the mass of her people lived 
on farms. Boys and girls went to school only two or three 
months in the year. For the rest of the time they labored with 
their parents in the fields and at the spinning-wheel and loom, 
always under moral, religious, industrial and civic influence and 
training. The hoe and spade of the Colonies have given way to 
the steam-driven machines on the vast prairies ; the spinning- 
wheel and hand-loom to immense cotton and woollen mills ; the 
country forge to stupendous rolling mills, furnaces, foundries 
and forges. By such means the children of to-day are separated 
during work hours from their parents. The 

— ^\ .' ^, . public schools, which consume these released 
Moral and Civic {[ , • . • - .1. • . n * j 

S lution hours and 3'ears m traming the mtellect and 

cramming the memory, make no systematic, 
intelligent endeavor to furnish that kind of character-training 
which our ancestors received from their parents. The War of 
the Revolution failed to wipe out that vestige of monarchy 
which lurked in the government of the little country school. 
That was too insignificant to be thought of, for in those days 
the American citizen's character was built in the open country 
under the influence of their parents, the heroes of the Revolu- 
tion. Now, American character is developed in great swarming 
buildings, under the weight of a heavy, crowded, intellectual 
curriculum, and that vestige of monarchy which was left in the 
school has grown, with the increasing number of school months, 
to large proportions and is wielded by masters who themselves 
have been trained as subjects, not as free men. 

Thus the public schools and colleges, boasted bulwarks of 
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our liberties, have unwitdagly, but ceaselessly, nursed the spirit 
of monarchy, and» through childhood and youth, subjected the 
whole educated part of our people to it, to that extent that 
when they reach the age of manhood they do not go to the 
pritnaries and municipal polls, and thus they fail to enter into 
their heritage of citizenship. This is what has made govern- 
ment by the bosses possible, and has, in large measure, already 
wrecked the Republic, so far as the municipalities are con- 
cernedt Fortunately, some of the municipal bosses^ maybe 
many of them, are so patriotic that they would gladly see po* 
litical power restored to an intelligent, active, faithful citizen- 
ship ; and I hereby appeal to all American pa- 
^^ t riots and friends of a government of the people, 

for the people, and by the people, to join in this 
movement to provide that every child who 
enters a school- house shall be treated while there as a freeman, 
and be conOrmed in the character and habits of a free-born, 
faithful and patriotic American citizen, not only ready to die, if 
necessary, for hts native land, but what is more difiicult and 
quite as important, actually to live for his country, patiently and 
fearlessly defending his rights and faithfully performing all his 
public duties. 
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Report of the Committee on Uniform 
Municipal Accounting and Statistics 

By Dr. EDWARD M, HARTWELU ChalrmAn 

On behalf of the Committee on Uniform Municipal Account- 
ing and Statistics, 1 beg to submit the following report, which, 
like the reports of 1901 and 1902, is a report of progress. 

During the past year two new members have been added to 
the Committee, viz,» Mr, Black lock, of Baltimore, Md. » and Mr. 
Worth! ngton C. Ford, of Washington, D. C* Dr. Edward W, 
Bemis, of Cleveland, Ohio, has resigned from the Committeei 
and Mr. Charles W. Haskins, of New York City, has died. 

The loss of Mr. Haskins will be keenly felt. He was an 
active and valued member of the Committee from the date of its 
organization early in 1901, and had rendered 
signal service to the cause of uniform account- 
ing by his success in securing the adoption by 
the government of Chicago of certain recommendations of this 
Committee relating to the classification of accounts and the 
form of its comptroller's report. In his professional capacity 
as head oi the firm of Haskins & Sells, expert accountants, he 
was instrumental in systematizing both the book-keeping and 
the reports of the Chicago comptroller's office, in accordance 
witli improved modern methods. 

During the year the Committee has held three meetings, one 
in Boston, one in Philadelphia, and one in New York. Each 
meeting was devoted to the elaboration and improvement of the 
series of schedules recommended for trial by the Committee in 
their reports of 1901 and 1903. As those reports are to be found 
in the proceedings of the Rochester and Boston meetings of the 
League, it is not necessary to describe them with particularity 
in this connection ; especially as Mr. Chasers paper, which will 
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follow this report, will deal with the distmctivc features of the 

schedales and forms of summary statement contained in our 
previous reports, in so far as they have been embodied in the 
Ohio scheme of uniform accounting. 

However, it may be noted, in passing, that it is not the pur- 
pose of this Committee to elaborate a system of municipal book- 
keeping for adoption by ali cities, but rather to 
devise a practicable scheme for summarizing the 
accounts of any city, whatever its method of 
book*keeping may be, under the form of what may be termed a 
** model comptroller's report," In accordance with this policy, 
and with full recognition of the great diversity which obtains in 
the Snancial statistics and reports of American cities, the sched- 
ules thus far recommended by this Committee have been 
avowedly tentative and necessarily elastic in their nature. 
Moreover, we have always endeavored to determine their prac- 
ticability by putting them to the test of actual use* Thus, at 
Rochester, in rgoi, we presented, in connection with our re- 
port, the report of the auditor of the City of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, who, with the cofiperation of Mr, Chase, of this Com- 
mittecj in an appendix summarized the receipts and expendi- 
tures of Newton for the year igoo, in accordance with the 
recommendations of this Committee as embodied in its Schedule 
D. Similarly, as a part of our report, at Boston, in igo2, we 
presented in printed form a ** Statement of the Receipts and 
Expenditures of the City of Boston for the fiscal year rgoo-oi, 
grouped according to the 'Uniform System' of the National 
Municipal League,'' which was prepared by the Statistics De- 
partment of Boston for the use of the Committee, This year 
Mr Chase, of this Committee, in his capacity of expert ac- 
countant and auditor, has secured the adoption of some of our 
schedules by the city auditor of Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
his report for the year ending November 30, 1902. Again, the 
Report of the Comptroller of the City of Baltimore, for the year 
igo2, is arranged throughout in accordance with our system of 
grouping receipts and expenditures according to the function 
subserved by the departments of the City Government. As our 
scheme is in the experimental stage, and our various schedules 
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are still undergoing testing and trial| we deem it inadvisable to 
make final recommendations at this time. Before giving final 
shape to our schedules, we desire to benefit by the experience 
and criticism of a still larger number of comptrollers and 
auditors. 

The most notable occurrence in the line of progress toward 
uniform municipal accounting in the past year was the passage 
last summer by the Ohio Legislature of an act to secure uniform 
accounts and financial reports from all cities in the state. The 
Ohio authorities have had the professional advice of Mr. Chase, 
who is a member of this Committee, in perfect- 
The Ohio Act* ing their organization and in shaping schedules, 
forms of report, etc. Before their final adop- 
tion the Ohio schedules were submitted to this Committee for 
consideration. These schedules are in substantial accord with 
our tentative schedules of 1902, 

At the instance of the Merchants* Association of New 
York, an investigation of the methods employed in keeping the 
accounts of the City of New York lias been undertaken with a 
view to securing simpler and more intelligible reports of the 
financial operations of that city. The investigation, which is 
still in progresSi is in charge of Mr, Ford, who is a member of 
this Committee, His report is awaited with interest* 

A bill modeled upon the Ohio act for securing uniformity in 
municipal accounts was introduced early in the session of the 
present Legislature of Massachusetts, The bill, which has^ 
aroused opposition from local authorities, is still in committee. 
The list of publications in which ordinary and extraordinary 
receipts and expenditures are given separately^ and at the same 
time are arranged by groups of departments 
(according to the functional import of the de* 
partment) under general heads, e, g.. General 
Government^ Public Safety^ is as follows: 

1* City of Newton, Massachusetts, Annual Report of the 
City Auditor for the year ending December 
31, 1900, together with an Appendix of the Re* 
ceipts and Expenditures of the city, arranged 
according to the Uniform System of the National Municipal 
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Lca^uo. Newtoa. 1901. (The Appendix is a summaiyssl 
nicnt. coaformiag with Schedule D, 1901, arranged bytj 
Harvey S. Chase, of this Committee.) 

::. Annual Report of the City Comptroller to the Majcicl 
City Council of Baltimore for the Fiscal Year ending Deoej 

ber 31, 1901, Baltimore, 1902. AppeBi^l 
BiUimdre. Summar\' of Receipts and Expenditures c| 

ranged according to the Uniform S)^^!:! 
the N.itioa.i! Municipal League. (This summary correspoiij 
with Scluviule D. igoi.^ 

3. Report of Expert Accountant appointed by the Sfc«c-| 
men to examine the accounts of the Town of Brookli:^ 

f^Brookline. 1902.) (The Summar}' of ^\ 
Brooklloe. ceipts. Appropriations and Expenditures foi ::: I 

year 1901-02 is arranged by Mr. Chase, «"^ I 
made the report according to Schedule D, 1901, with soi« 
slight modifications. ^ 

4. The Receipts. Appropriations and Expenditures of ^ 1 
City of Boston, for the Fiscal Year ending January 51, I9«- 

arranged according to the ** Uniform System' 
BottOQ. of the National Municipal League. Drawn;:? 

as Appendix to a Report submitted to the 
Mayor of Boston on May S. 1902, by Harve3'' S. Chase, Public 
Accountant and Auditor, S Congress street, Boston, Member of 
the Committee upon Uniform Municipal Accounting of the 
National Municipal League, Boston, 1902. (In this publica- 
tion Mr. Chase has arranged the accounts under eight sched- 
ules, viz.. Schedule A, I-VIII. His Schedules A, I, IV, V, 
VLi and \'lfi correspond respectively with Schedules A, I, 11 
III. IV, V and VI, reported by this Committee in 1902. The 
Committee's Schedule A, IV [Mr. Chase's A, V] corresponds, 
with some modifications in the rubrics, with Schedule D of 
1901. Mr. Chase's Schedules A, II, III, VII and VIII are 
tentative schedules.) 

5. City of Boston, Statistics Department. Receipts and 
Expenditures of the City of Boston and County of Suffolk for 
the Fiscal Year 1900-01, grouped according to the «* Uniform 
System" of the National Municipal League, Boston, 1902. 
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(This pubiicatioQ, embracing four tables, was presented in print 
as a part of the report of this Committee at the meeting of the 
League in May, 1902. The tables, increased to seven in num- 
ber, were published in VoL IV, No. 6, of the '* Monthly 
Bulletin ** of the Statistics Department [of which the writer is 
secretary], a copy of which was sent to every member of the 
National Municipal League. With slight modifications Tables 

I, ML IV, V and VI correspond respectively with Schedules A, 

II, in, IV, V and VI recommended by this Committee in 1902, 
Tables I and VII being tentative tables. Table IV corresponds 
in the main with Schedule D of 1901.) 

6, Department of Finance. Forty'Sixth Annual Report, 
Finances of the City of Chicago, year ended December 31, 1902. 

(This is the first report of the Comptroller of 
Chicago. Chicago in accordance with the new uniform 

plan of accounting and auditing devised by 
Messrs. Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants, of New 
York, and adopted by tlie City Council in Novemberi igoi. 
Although no mention of the "Uniform System" of the 
National Municipal League appears in the report, its exhibits, 
schedules and summary statements conform more or less 
closely with that system and with the recommendations of this 
Committee.) 

7. City of Cambridge, Massachusetts* Annual Report of 
the City Auditor, showing the Receipts and Expenditures for 

the year ending November 30, 1902, *'The 
Cambridgt. first part of this report," says the Auditor, Mr. 

Harry T- Upham, " is devoted to an exhibit of 
the receipts and expenditures arranged upon schedules for 
Uniform Municipal Accounting recommended by the National 
Municipal League/* This arrangement was adopted on the 
professional advice of Mr. Chase, of this committee. The 
schedules employed are divided into two series, A I-VIIL as in 
Mr* Chase's report. May 8, 1902, to the Mayor of Boston, and 
Series B, I-VIL The B schedules of the Cambridge report 
correspond in a general way with the recommendations of the 
report of 1902 of this Committee, but (pending the adoption by 
this Committee of definite rubrics and a final classification in re- 
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spect to assets and liabilities), mast be classed as experimental 
schedules for the present) 

8. Annual Report of the City Comptroller to the Mayor and 
City Council of Baltimore for the Fiscal Year ending December 
31, 1902, Baltimore, 1903. (In this report the 
Baltimore. Comptroller has arranged the statements of re- 

ceipts and expenditures in accordance with 
Schedule D of 1901, and declares his intention of preparing a 
supplemental report, which shall conform throughout with the 
recommendations of the National Municipal League. The 
supplemental report has recently been issued, and embraces 
both A and B schedules with certain modifications to fit the 
peculiarities of the Baltimore accounts.) 

It is clear that the efforts of your Committee have begun to 
bear fruit ; but it is manifest also from the diversity of results 
discoverable in the attempts thus far made to summarize the ac- 
counts of the cities named in the foregoing list, that our scheme 
of uniform accounts and reports is still in the experimental 
stage. Therefore, it does not seem wise to us to set forth any 
new forms of schedule at this juncture. 

With regard to municipal statistics, this Committee holds 
to the opinion expressed in their report in 1901, viz., that '< it 
is impracticable at present to attempt to secure 
^ - j^ uniform returns throughout the whole field of 

municipal statistics from any considerable num- 
ber of American cities." The remainder of this report will be 
devoted to an attempt to justify that opinion. 

Municipal statistics, properly speaking, include the consid- 
eration of a great variety of facts, covering a wide range of 
subjects. The literature of municipal statistics is not only 
diversified and extensive, but is marked by distinctive generic 
characteristics, as a glance at the publication of any well-organ- 
ized European municipal statistical office will show. 

The following free translation of the sub-titles in the table 
of contents of the ninth issue, in 1901, of the <*Statistisches 
Jahrbuch Deutscher Stadte " (Statistical Year Book of German 
Cities), may serve to indicate the meaning of municipal statistics 
where municipal statistical offices are most numerous and active : 
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L Territory, Subdivision of territory by use, e*g,| for 
streets, buildings^ parks. Ownership of Land (pp. 
1-13, five tables). 
II. Construction and Alteratioa of Buildings (pp* 14-52, 

seven tables). 
IIL Street Cleaning and Sprinkling (pp. 33-41, two tables), 
IV, Drainage and Sewerage (pp, 42-46, one table). 
V, Public Parks, Gardens aod Squares (pp, 47-50, one 
table). 
Water- works (pp. 51-60, five tables). 
Fire Protection (pp. 61 -71, four tables). 
Transportation of Passengers* Street Railways, Omni- 
bus Lines and Cabs. (Pp. J^-JJf one table for fifty 
cities.) 
Postal and Telegraph Statistics (pp. 78-82, two tables). 
Inland Commerce and Harbors (pp. 83-119, ten tables). 
Savings Banks Statistics (pp. 120-1 36^ six tables)* 
XI L Employment Bureaus (pp, 137-144, three tables). 
XIII. Strikes and Lockouts (pp. 145-149, four tables). 
Industrial Courts (pp. 150-159, five tables). 
Price Statistics of Necessaries of Life (pp. 160-166, 

two tables). 
Offices for Chemical Examination (food and drug 
inspection, water analysis, etc.), (Pp. i67-i88f six 
tables.) 
Statistics of Incomes and Wages (pp* 189-208, fourteen 

tables). 
Indebtedness of Cities (pp. 909-225, two tables). 
Educational Statistics (pp. 226-241, five tables). 
Population Statistics (pp, 242-254, eight tables)* 
XXL Poor Relief and Organized Charity (pp. 255-3971 nine 
tables). 
XXII* Cattle Markets and Slaughter < houses (pp* 298-522, 
nine tables). 

XX I I I. Municipal Lighting (pp. 323-345, ten tables), 

XXIV, Taxation Statistics (pp, 346-358, five tables). 

XXV* Administration and Elections(pp* 359-370, nine tables). 
(Appendix to Section XX, pp* 371-3731 two tables). 

It should be noted (i) that the articles designated by the 
foregoing twenty-five titles (although similar articles, with like 
titles, are to be found in other issues of the Year Book) are 
practically special articles, and (a) that the list does not ex- 
haust the recognized branches of municipal statistics. Thus 
the **Care of the Sick" was treated in six of the eight preced- 
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ing volumes, <* Meteorological Conditions" in seven^ "Trades 
Unions" in three, and "Housing and Households" in five. 
The Year Book is published by the Director of the City Statis- 
tical Office of Breslau, with the cooperation of nineteen gen- 
tlemen, most of whom are not only trained statisticians and 
the possessors of university degrees, but are also directors of 
a municipal bureau of statistics. No less than sixteen statis- 
tical offices, of different German cities, are represented in the 
authorship of the twenty- five articles enumerated in the 
foregoing list. 

Following is a brief description of the tables grouped under 
**XX, Population Statistics": 

Po nlatio ^* Estimated Population, at intervals of 

QXMXisticB^ three months, from December 31, 1898, to 

March 31, 1900, with enumerated Population 
according to the Census of December i, 1900 (for 55 cities). 

II. Marriages in 1899. In this table, which embraces 55 
cities, there are given : (i) Total number of marriages ; (2) the 
number of bachelors married to spinsters, widows and divorced 
women ; (3) the number of widowers married to spinsters, 
widows and divorced women ; and (4) the number of mar- 
riages of divorced men, with spinsters, widows and divorced 
women, respectively. 

III. Divorces in 1899. In this table, which embraces 39 
cities, we find: (i) The number of divorces; (2) the propor- 
tion of divorces to 1,000 marriages ; and (3) the proportion 
of divorces to 1,000 dissolutions of marriage. 

IV. Legitimation of Illegitimate Children in 1899. In this 
table, relating to 41 cities, we find : (i) The number of legiti- 
mated children by sex ; (2) the year of birth of the same by 
individual years, 1894-1899, in 1893 or earlier ; (3) the propor- 
tion of legitimated children to 1,000 marriages. 

V. Births in 1899. In this table, for 55 cities, we find : 
(i) The number born alive; (a) males, females, total; (b) 
illegitimate, males, females. (2) Still-births ; (a) by sex ; (b) 
illegitimate, by sex ; (3) aggregate births, by sex ; (4) the 
proportion of still-births to 1,000 births ; (5) number of twins, 
by sex ; and (6) number of triplets, by sex. 

VI. Deaths in 1899. In this table, for 55 cities, we find t 
(i) Deaths, total and by sex, exclusive of still-births ; (2) 
deaths of children under i year, distinguished as to legitimacy 
and sex ; (3) deaths of married, widowed and divorced persons^ 
by sex ; (4) deaths from 14 principal causes. 
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VII. Births, Deaths, Immigration and Emigration« and 
Marriages, in 1899. 

The rubrics of this table, which embraces 55 cities (except 
for Immigration and Emigration for 47 cities), are under A, 
Proportion to the 1,000 of Mean Populaiion (t) Born, Total 
Illegitimate* Born Dead; (2) Died, Total, Children under 1 
year ; (5) Natural Increase ; {4) Immigrated, Emigrated. 
B, Percentage Excess of Men to Women, exclusive of stiU- 
borni of those born or died in the year. C, Still-born. D, 
Percentage deaths of children under i year to the number born* 

VIIL Local Movement of Population in 1899. (a) In 25 
cites: (i) Recorded number, by sex, of Immigrants and Emi- 
grants, with excess of one over the other ; (b) the same as in 
(a), but without distinction of sex» for 7 cities ; (c) Recorded 
Intramural Migration, for 26 cities. 

It would be quite impossible to compile a series of tables 
relating to population, for even the ten leading cities of the 
United States to match Tables I-VI in the list given above, 
even if ail of them had well-organized departments of statistics, 
and it is doubtful if any city takes measures to determine the 
number who move into it or withdraw from it annually or de- 
cennially. Not ouly the reports, but the records of our leading 
cities, are inadequate for such purposes. The statistics of 
births, even in " registration cities,^' are notori- 
ously untrustworthy. Thus^ if we compute for 
1901 the birth- and death-rates of the ten largest 
cities of the country on the basis of the "revised estimates " of 
population and the number of births and of deaths given in the 
*' Statistics of Cities," Number 42 (September, 1902) of the 
Bulletin of the United States Department of Labor, we find that 
the birth-rate per thousand of population was 18,99, o^ ^^^Y 
1.14 above the death-rate, viz., 17.85, In other words, in an 
estimated population of 9,837,504, for the ten leading cities in 
1901, the births, numbering 187,185, exceeded the deaths 
(i76jOOo) by only 11,185, In three of the ten cities the figures 
given by the United States Commissioner of Labor show an ex* 
cess of deaths over births for the year in question, — that excess 
being 1,684 for Baltimore, 2,130 for San Francisco, and 1,064 
for Cincinnati, or 4,878 for the three cities. Can we wonder 
that unsophisticated publicists and editors raise the cry of 
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<' race-suicide ? " The truth is that the registration of births in 
cities is so faulty that our '< birth-rates " are valueless in many 
instances. **It is doubtful," says Mr. W. A, King, Chief 
Statistician for Vital Statistics of the Twelfth Census of the 
United States, *'ii there is a single place in which birt is are 
registered as fully as deaths." 

Following European example and experience, it would be 
fairly easy to draw up a set of "uniform schedules" covering 
the principal branches of municipal statistics ; but in the 
present state of the art of making American municipal statistics, 
such a procedure would be scarcely more than a counsel of 
perfection to a froward and unheeding generation. 

Nevertheless, in view of the growing demand for improve- 
ment in certain kinds of municipal statistics, and of the proba- 
bility, not to say certainty, that modem scientific methods of 
gathering, digesting and presenting such statistics will win 
their way if any considerable increase in the number of bureaus 
of municipal statistics shall take place, careful consideration of 
the generally unsystematic and frequently absurdly inaccurate 
methods now in vogue of estimating urban population in post- 
and intercensal years seems to us to be called for. The desire 
to institute comparisons between different cities in respect to 
mortality and birth-rates, per capita cost of streets, police and 
fire protection, etc., is wide-spread, and seems to be irre- 
sistible. But such comparisons are obviously misleading, or 
worse, when the estimates of population on which they are based 
are reached by haphazard or objectionable methods. Until the 
methods which are now common shall be rectified, no satisfac- 
tory system of comparative municipal statistics can be 
developed or established. 

In October, 1898, Mr. August Herrmann, Commissioner of 
Water-works, Cincinnati, Ohio, read a paper on << Rates of 
Taxation in the Larger Cities of the United States " before the 
American Society of Municipal Improvements. Greater New 
York was then so new and amorphous that it had to be left out 
of account in Mr. Herrman's study of the thirty largest cities. 
Mr. Herrman presents an interesting and elaborate comparative 
table touching thirteen several points of inquiry for twenty-nine 
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Estimated 
PopuUtioQ^ 



cities* The first inquiryi ** Name of City and Population, Janu- 
ary I* 1898?'* is the only one to be considered ai this juncture. 
According to the table, the only official estimate of population 
containing significant figures below the thousands' place was 
that for Boston, Of the remaining estimates 13 ended in | 
zeroes, 9 in 4 zeroes, and 6 in 5 zeroes* Such very round num- 
bers of themselves suggest guess* work. Comparing these 29 
'* official estimates," with the census figures of 1900 for the 
same cities, we find that 20 of the 29 cities, or 69 per cent 
claimed a larger population in 1S98 than was found by the 
enumeralors two and one-half years later, in June, 1903 I 

If estimates equal brag, the value of per capita comparisons 
is likely to be an unknown, if not a minus quantity. The excess 
of estimated population in 1898 over enumerated 
population in 1900 ranged between 1,368, in 
St. Paul, and 151,4^5, in Chicago. In Cincin- 
nati the excess amounted to 84,098, in St. Louts to 47,763^ 
and in Omaha to 47,445. Evidences of the same generous 
way of making estimates are to be found in **No. 24, Septem- 
ber, 1899, of the Bulletin of the Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, 1899." Under Statistics of Cities, Table VI, p. 656, 
^/, se^, op. ci/., ** Population Estimated by Health Department ** 
is given in one column and '^Estimated Population January i, 
1899," being the revised estimate of the Labor Depart- 
ment, is set forth in the next column but one. The aggre* 
gate population of 3a cities, for 1898, according to the esti- 
mates of their health departments, jexceeded by 377,059, or 
2,04 per cent, the population enumerated in June, 1900, the 
estimates being overestimates as compared with the census 
returns for 1900 in 31 cases, and underestimates in 11 cases* 
The revised estimates of the Labor Department give an aggre- 
gate population for the 32 cities, January i, 1899, which ejc- 
ceeds by 766,135, or 5.57 per cent, the census returns for 1900, 
there being 23 cases of over- and 9 of underestimate. In 14 
cases the estimates of the Health Departments were changed 
by the Labor Department, the figures being put up in 11 
instances and cut down in 3 instances. The overestimates of 
the Labor Department ranged between 5,849 for Albany, N. Y*, 
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and I5i>425 for Chicago, while the underestimates varied be- 
tween 2,104 for New Orleans and 53,431 for Philadelphia. In 
the case of Omaha, the overestimate amounted to 55,445, in 
St. Paul to 51,950, and in Cincinnati to 89,098. Underesti- 
mates of population in 1899, as compared with enumerated 
population in 1900, might well be overestimates of actual 
population in 1899. Fortunately, in census years the estima- 
tors of population, for the most part, quit work, but they 
seldom have the grace to rectify their errors. 

The uncertain value of "official estimates" is indicated 
by the range of variation in three different official estimates 
of the population of the City of Baltimore for the year 1898. 
First, we have that published in Mr. Hermann's paper, viz., 
500,000. A few months later, the *' Charities Review " published 
a paper whose writer based certain per capita comparisons 
relating to outdoor relief in Baltimore and other cities upon 
another "official estimate" of 625,270 as the population of 
Baltimore in the year 1898, while the official death-rates of 
the city for the same year were based on an estimated popu- 
lation of 541,000. I asked the health officer how he obtained that 
figure. He replied that he had asked the two leading Baltimore 
newspapers "independently on the same day" for their esti- 
mates of the city's population. "One said 540,000, the other 
541,000, and I took 541,000." In June, 1900, the enumerators of 
the twelfth census could find only 508,957 people in Baltimore ! 

The following tables giving population, deaths and death- 
rates, by years for the period 1 890-1 900, is introduced to show 
the differences in death-rates (the number of 
Differences in ^jgaths being the same), when the estimates of 
^^ * population differ. The table is divided into 

two parts : I. Giving estimated population, number of deaths, 
and death-rate per thousand of population, as published by 
the Baltimore Health Department, and II. Corrected death- 
rates, based on enumerated population in 1890 and 1900, the 
population for other years being estimated in accordance 
with Farr*s formula for estimating the annual geometrical 
increase of population in any period of time when the popula- 
tion at the beginning and end of the period is known. 
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Papulation, death i and death ratet tor Baltiicare, 1890 - 1900 



JS91 

1894 
J%S 

1896 

1899 
1900 



*Poc>t]laUcrfi Dachi Death rale 



43^,917 

440.163 
453*4^^ 
466*65.s 
479t9o7 
493.147 
506. J98 
S4»*ooo 
54i,«»f» 
341,000 



lo,}9S 
10.073 

im 

9.3»9 

10,153 

io»7©o 



a4.$5 

34.04 
31-07 
*o,33 
2146 

31^01 

i9.7fl 



11 _ Correct^tl 



tPpputAtion Death rate 



434.439 
44i.37i 
44^,414 
4551.^69 

463.839 
470,334 

477.737 
485,351 
493.094 

508.957 



3347 
33,83 
33.60 

ao.97 

30*50 
3t 91 
30*76 
19.33 
31X6 

30.a6 

»1.03 



DKIfefeuce 
irom pub* 

death rate 



— 0.77 

— 0.44 
o.to 
0.17 

■0.45 

— 0.35 
+ oM 

-- 1^33 
"1.34 



-t: 



* Estimated by Health Depart men L 

t Eiiiimetaied in iStjfi and 1900, ^titnat«d according to Farr'« fonnuU In otbcr years. 

There has been marked emulation among American Health 
Departments in recent years to show improvement in the pub- 
lic health by cutting down the rate of mortality. In not a few 
instances the improvement claimed is fictitious* The foUow- 
ing extract from the report of the Health Officer of Cincinnati, 
taken in connection with the subjoined tablei shows how easy 
it is to save lives on paper : 

"The estimated poptdation of this city is 405,000, This 
estimate was reached by multiplying the registration for the 
presidential election of 1896 by 6ve, This is the usual ratio 
adopted by statisticians as existing between the total popula* 
tion of a city and the registered electors. 

** In comparing the estimated population of Cincinnati with 
that of other places^ I find that it ts proportionately lower than 
the estimates generally used by health officers of other cities 
in computing the annual death rate per thousand. In order 
that Cincinnati may show the low annual death rate to which 
she is entitled when the comparative statistics are tabtjlatcd, it 
will perhaps be well in making future reports to properly in- 
crease the estimated population. It will be noted that the death 
rate for Cincinnati for 1898 was 13*79 P^^ thousand, and for 
1897 it was 13.74 P^r thousand,'* 

As has been noted already, the population of Cincinnati in 
1900 was 325,902* The following table affords a comparison 
between the published death rates of the city for the five years 
1896-19001 and the corrected death rates, based on the actual 
increase tn population for the period 1890-1900. 



k 
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Populatioii, dMihs and death tatea for Cindanad. 1886-1900 




I 


II ~ Corrected 


Difierence 




*Po|HiUtk>a 


•Deaths 


•Doith rate 


tPopulation 


fDeAthimte 


from pub- 
lished 
dcmthrate 


::::: I 

imi 


350,000 
4Q5.000 
405,000 
405.000 
325.901 


5.916 
5,565 

o^ooo 

5,412 


16.90 
1374 

If?? 

16.60 


313,978 
316,018 
319,885 
322,879 
325,90a 


17.50 
16.6Z 


-3.66 

+ 3-77 



* Given by Health Department; population enumerated in 1900. 
t Population estimated according to Farr*s formula on basis of actual increase 
1890 and 1900. Enumsrated in 1900. 

The report of the Health Department of St. Louis for 
1900-1901 contains a table (page 377) of the ''Comparative 
Mortality of St. Louis During the Last Thirty-four Years," 
with a '<Note" indicating the value attached by the depart- 
ment to its published << Mortality Rates.'' The note reads as 
follows: *< The figures of population given above appear in a 
number of instances, except those for the United States census 
years ... to be little more than guess work, and the mortal- 
ity percentage (sic) based upon them open to question. From 
1890 to 1900 the increase in local population has been com- 
puted from the census figures for that year, at the rate of four 
per centum annually." As the actual increase of the popula- 
tion of St. Louis between 1880 and 1890 was only 28.89 P^^ 
cent, and between 1890 and 1900 was only 27.33 P^r cent, the 
assumption of an annual increase of '^four per centum" be- 
tween 1890 and 1900 seems groundless, and leaves the mortality 
rates of the table more than ever ** open to question." Inspection 
of the table, which shows that for five consecutive years, viz., 
1 882- 1 886 inclusive, the population was estimated at 400,000, 
and that the population figure for 1890, viz., 460,000, was 
8,230 in excess of the census figure for that year, suggests that 
a considerable number of the mortality rates given in the table 
are of little value. 

The testimony of the Health Departments of Baltimore, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis shows conclusively that among them 
was no uniformity of method in estimating the population in 
1898 (and in other years as well), since the Baltimore estimate 
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Death Rate In 
BAltimort, 
Cincinnati and 
St. Louis. 



was based on a newspaper guess* that o! Cindnoatl on a^ ob* 
solete niethod, viz-, that of multiplying the number of regis- 
tered voters (in 1896) by hve^ while that of St. Louis was 
based on the arbitrary and incorrect assumption of an annual 
increase of four per cent* 

The following tables relating to the death rates of BaJti- 
more^ Cincinnati and St. Louis for the year 1898, are intro- 
duced to illustrate the diversity of results which 
arises when different systems of estimating the 
population are employed. Table I contains 
four estimates of population^ viz. i. That of 
the local Health Department. 2. Of the United 
States Labor Department, for January i, i899» This estimate 
is used in determining the death rate for 1898. 3. This Com- 
mittee's estimates of population, obtained in accordance with 
Fair's formula, for (a) January 1, 1898, and (b) June i, 1898, 
on the assumption that the same rate of increase in population 
obtained in the period 1890-1900 as was observed in the period 
18S0-1890. It will be noticed that the estimates of the Com* 
mittee are lower than those of the Health and Labor Depart- 
ments, and that the Committee's death rates are therefore 
considerably higher than the publtshed death rates. Table If 
shows the same ftgures under i and 2 as in Table I, inasmuch 
as we have no evidence whatever that the estimates and the 
death rates for 1898 have been corrected by the Health De- 
partments or the Labor Department, iu the light of the Census 
of 1900. 

This Committee's estimates, etc., in Table 11, may be 
termed ** corrected estimates and death rates,*' as they have 
been derived by means of Farr's formula — in view of the rate 
of increase in population which actually took place in the 
period 1890-1900. Of course neither the Health Department 
nor the Labor Department could know what that rale was until 
after the census enumeration of 1900 ; but they might have 
estimated the population of the three cities on a uniform basis, 
i. e.r the annual geometrical iacrease, derived from the rate of 
growth between 1880-1890, but inspection of Table I does not 
suggest that they did so. 
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I. Death rate In Baltimore, Cincinnati and St. IxmiIs in 

population being baaed on rate of increase In Iwi tii Ifl 



KMiiMArica I 
(I'fiil-criiMil) by I 

i 



lUl.TIMORB, 1898 



Population 



I. II enltli Depart' 
iiii'iit for iR(>K , ' 541,000 

s. LutHir Depart - 
iiieiit for Juiiti I 
arv I, iHijff . . I 541.000 

3. Nationul Mu- 
nicipal I^aKUe 
(■ommitti*cr : 
{a) On January 

«. ««;>« ■ • • • 539.335 
(A) On June i, 
iH'iH 538,312 



•No.ofdrathHin' 
iHf>H . . . . I io,iHo 



Death rate 

18.82 
18.82 



19.1a 
18.91 



Cincinnati, isgS 



St. Lorjis. n^ 



Population 



405.000 
415,000 

333.084 
335,195 



5,2" 



Demth rate ; Popolatiaa Dadx 



xa.86 603.000 j U.IS 

I 
13-56 623,000 ! u^is 

I 
I 

15.^ 
15.55 



I 547,635 

! 553.456 

f 8.80s 



XQl» 
I54I 



*Ab Htatrd by Labor lK*{Mirtmcnt. 



II. Death ratee in Baltimore, Cincinnati and St. Louis in 1898. 

population in 3 (a) and 3 (b) being bated on rate of increase 
between 1890-1900 





Bai.timork, 1898 


Cincinnati. 1898 


St. Louis. iSoB 
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Population 


Death rate 


Population 


Death rate 


Population 


Death nte 


I. Htralth Depart- 
ment for i8(>K . 










541.000 


1882 


405,000 


1286 


633,000 


14.13 


3. Labor Dirpart- 
ment forjanu- 
























3. Natiimal Mu- 


541,000 


1H.82 


415,000 


12.56 


623.OCO 


1413 


nicipal I^eaguc 














(!oniniittec : 














(a) On January 














i.i8q8 . . . . 


489.853 


20.78 


318.645 


16.39 


54a.6i2 


x6.tj 


(A) On June i. 














1898 


493.094 


30.65 


319.885 


16.29 


548,10a 


16.07 


No. of deaths in 














1898 


10,180 


• • 


5,«i 


• • 


8.805 


• • 



Further evidence of a lack of system in estimating popula- 
tion is found in these facts : (i) the Health Department of 
Baltimore used the same estimate of population, viz., 541,000 
in computing death rates for 1898, 1899, 1900 ; (2) the Health 
Department of Cincinnati, used its estimate of population 
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., 405,000, ill deriving its ofiicial death rates for the years 
1897, 1898 and 1899; (3) the Health Department of St Louis 
based its official death rates for 1898 and 1899 on the same 
estimated population, viz^ 625^000 ; and (4) the revised death 
rates of the United States Labor Department for 189S were 
based on its estimate of population on January i, 1899; for 
1899, on the census figures of June i, 1900; and for 1900 on 
the same estimate of population, viz., the census figures of June 
1 1 I900» as was used 10 determining the death rates for 1899. 

The following table (giving total and per capita expendi- 
tures for "lighting *' and ** Education " in the cities of Baltimore, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, in 189S, according to 
J 1 various estimates of population of these cities) 

-,^* shows the futility of attempting to compare the 
the MJDC Cities* . ' , , f* , , 

per capita cost of the same kinds of service 

when uniformity of method in estimating population is lacking ; 
Etti mates o( PopulatioQ tor 1S9B by 





t. 
Mr» Hvrrmiinn 


Htmllh 


National MnitkifMit Lc«Kiie 

CoounttKce 


Unitiicf SUte« 


Cmn 


iRateol'rnnrth 


fRateoffTowth 


Labor DepBLft' 

meat 
JatiuiLryi>rS99 


Baltimore ■ 

Cincinnati . 
St. Louia . 


500,000 

lEOpOOO 


54t.o«> 

40S.000 


3351I95 




415.«MO 

635,000 



Ptr Capita Ezp«nditurea cm EadsMted Populatton by 





Expend ititre» 

(or 


I. 
Mr. 


Hatth 
Depart- 

tnest 


National Municipal Lca^e 
Cowraltiee 


Slates 
Ldbor 
Depart- 
ment 


Cims 


*RateoricTtiwth 

tB8o*ii90 


fRatcofgrowtb 
1890-1900 


Baltimore . 
Cincinnati . 
St. Ujub . 

Baltimore . 
Cmcinnatl . 
St. Louii . 


f37S,ooo 

ExtKtidkura 

For Education ' 

i!,4JO,ooo 
t, 275. 100 
1,957.000 


3 ti 
3 H 


I069 
61 

3 15 

3 H 


la 70 

u 

9 66 

3S0 

3 M 


f0 7<S 

399 

3 57 


61 

»64 
3 07 
3 "4 



* The nite of iprowth, [l&Ki&9e, was as IoIIowb, for Baltimore, ^.73 ; Cin:innati, 16.^7 * 
St Louis^ 3S J9. 

fThe rate of fiowth^ tS9»-[9c», wa« a» follawa* for Baltimore, 17^15; Cincinnati, ^Tfl 
St. Louivt *7.B' 
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Diversity from 
Tear to Year, 



1898-1901, inclusive, no allowance being made of the fact that 
under the law twenty-five per cent of the receipts from such 
licenses were turned over to the State of Massachusetts. The 
€ity*s income from this source, for the four years, was 
overstated by 11,469,399, or 1367,350 a year on the average. 

Agaiu, there was evident diversity of method in different 
years, at least so far as the financial statistics for Boston are con- 
cerned, in the treatment of loans and the pay- 
ment of debt. In that city temporary loans 
in anticipation of taxes are used chiefly to 
defray current expenses, and are paid in full during the year 
in which they are issued. The law forbids considering them 
in determining the debt Umit. In the Bulletin for 189S 
temporary loans form no part of the income from loans* In 
that year they amounted to ^3,500,000* They rose from 
f4f2io,ooo in 1899 to j6, 500,000 in 1901 ; and help to make up 
the total under ** Loans" in each of the years 1899— 1901, but 
are not separately shown, on either side of the account, except 
in tgot. " Liquidation of Debt" in 1898 included bonds re- 
deemed, but not temporary loans. In 1899, temporary loans 
were included* They were included also in ^' Loans Repaid " in 

1900, and in 1901, being separately shown for the last-named 
year. Payments from the sinking fund for the redemption of 
debt are expressly excluded from " Loans Repaid ** in 1900 and 

1901, so that it is difficult to discover from these figures how 
much the funded debt was reduced in either of those years. 
The Bulletin gives 117,356,000 as the amount of Boston's in- 
come from '* Loans " in 1899, whereas the amount of debt 
created in that year by the issue of bonds was only J8, 740,000, 
the remainder of the amount specified being made up of (1) 
temporary loans, in anticipation of taxes, {4,210,000, and 
(^) 14,396,000, paid to the treasurer from the Sinking Funds, 
for the redemption of debt. The last-mentioned amount was 
not a loan in any sense. 

I have compiled a table from '*No. 42 of the Bulletin of the 
Department of Labor, September, 1902/* showing the ''Tempo- 
rary Loans*' and "Loans Repaid '' for the ten largest cities of 
he United States in tgoi, but omit the table here for lack of 
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npace. St. Louis, Baltimore, Bu£FaIo, San Fraocisca asd Ctl 
cinnati appear to have issued no tempo r a l^ loans dBi2|3| 
ycftr. The following table, for the remaining fiTe cideksccl 
with respect to temporary loans and bonds running Iessc| 
two years : (i) The percentage of such loans co the incoe 
thn year from loans of all kinds, and (2) the perceaage ex s:::] 
loMtiN to total receipts for the year. 

Table Showing Percentafe in 1901 of 



Namka or CiTiBt 



I Nfw Viiik . 

I Cllti two . . . 

\ nillnilnl|ilUA 

4 ll<i«t.ili . . . 

3. Clpvnliinil 



I. Te 



all 



pormrr 
• etc. to 



"■73 
53.13 
38.88 



a. T« 



JB.6J 



liiMpniMion of the foregoing table indicates a considerable 
(iivpiHttv of policy in the issuance of temporary loans in tlie 
riixrn ntunrd. It should be noted that a further reason for 
rxnrcisiiiK ctiution in comparing the income derived from tem- 
poral y lonns in thr nbovu-mentioned cities is found in the fact 
(liMl ill n^oi (hr amount of temporary loans repaid exceeded 
tho aiuottnt issurd in Chicago and Philadelphia, being less in 
Nnw York and Clovdancl, while in Boston, as is customarily the 
lUMP, ttMiiporary loans repaid exactly equaled temporary loans 
iuNitrd. 

It iM our brlicf that municipal statistics, like charity, should 
lM«Kin at homo ; that they should relate to the objects and 
nocds of local administration and be prepared 
Concluaions. with the primary purpose of enlightening a 

local public opinion and of serving local au- 
thorities as the basis for intelligent action. Know thyself, is 
an injunction which applies as well to cities as to individuals. 
So long as a city does not know itself it cannot know other 
cities, or compare itself with them, or profit largely by their 
experience. The sooner our leading cities are led to insist 
upon having simple and intelligible financial and statistical 
reports furnished by their own servants for home use, the 
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sooner will the public and official mind become responsive to 
the demands of such bodies as this for the adoption of more 
modern and scientific methods of book-keeping and house- 
keeping by all cities ; and the sooner will it become possible 
for the students of municipal affairs and for state and national 
ofHcials and bureaus to secure from city officials and publica* 
tions such information as is usually unattainable now. 

We are not disposed to underrate the importance of con- 
certed action in this matter on the part of representative asso- 
ciations of scientific and professional men ; but would emphasize 
the fact that our efforts are likely to prove abortive unless 
the present undeveloped state of the art of municipal house- 
keeping and book-keeping, in most cities, is borne in mind. 
In discussing plans and devising measures to secure reasonable 
uniformity in municipal accounting and statistics, we do well 
to recognize the standards of idealistic seekers after scientific 
truth ; but we should not lose sight of the fact that, in prac- 
tice, we shall have to depend, for the most partj upon other 
kinds of men for some time to come^ 

The domain of American municipal statistics, using the 
term in its scientlBc sense, presents such wide areas of un- 
settled, not to say unexplored, territory that, as I have already 
tntimatedt it seems a wiser policy, for the present, to postpone 
ambitious schemes of expansion until our home fields have 
been subjected to a more intensive and productive system of 
cultivation than is yet common* 
For the Committee, 

Edward M, Hartwell, Chairman. 



Chicago Accounting Reform 

By FREDERICK A, CLEVELAND, Ph.D. 

Unlvenity of PtooaylvAEsiA 

As Secretary of your Committee on Uniform Municipal 
AccouDts, I am requested to report on the Chicago situation. 
This report was to have been rendered by Mr, Haskins, His 
long professional experience had made him an authority, and 
his appreciation of the need for a broader basis for the classifi- 
cation of municipal accounts had brought him into enthusiastic 
cooperation with those expert accountants who make up the 
working membership of your Committee. What is more to the 
pointy his accounting Erm for the last two years has had imme- 
diate charge of the installation of the new system on which 
this report is to be based. Mr. Haskios' sudden death, occur* 
ring only a week after the last meeting of your 
Committee at his home in New York, together 
with the expressed desire of your Secretary 
to have this — the largest accounting operation to which the 
schedules of the Committee have been applied — reported ou at 
this time, are the conditions under which this hastily prepared 
essay is undertaken. 

Two years ago Mr. Haskins made a brief report to the 
Municipal League on the subject in hand. His professional 
firm had then just entered on an investigation which has led 
to the present result. In this preliminary report Mr. Haskins 
set forth some of the conditions which made necessary a revi- 
sion of the financial records of the city. The situation was 
gone into in greater detail in his report to the Merchants' Club. 
For perspective, these conditions may be briefly restated : 
Within fifty years Chicago had grown from a village to a 
municipality of two millions ; it had begun with the small 
town organization ; as its population and territorial jurisdiction 
bad spread over the surrounding prairies and swamps, these 
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primitive local town governments had been incorporated by 
consolidation rather than by process of readjustment and 
The municipal child had so rapidly grown to 
manhood that its political dress was a constant 
misBt ; its clothes were too small and the 
oeighboring youths over which it stood as a 
foster brother refused to give the cloth necessary to complete 
a decent cloak of authority ; — the last pattern was designed 
for a city of about one-fourth its present size. 

The City of Chicago had finally come to include more than 
twenty separate taxing jurisdictions, over which it had little 
control and between which there was no well-delined method 
of cooperation for common ends ; the financtal side of the 
administration had become unmanageable and the government 
in all of its activities was crippled. Recognition of this situa- 
tion on the part of both citizens and administration was the 
first step toward reform. Citizen activity and discontent were 
in evidence on every side. The administration had four grave 
facts confronting it which seemed to reflect on 
Th« SltUAtlon* the government. In the first place, court judg- 
ments had gradually accumulated against the 
corporation until, on January i, 1900, they were known to 
amount to over three million dollars ; these, however, had not 
been properly incorporated into the accounts of the city. In 
the second place, it was found that the funded debt of the city 
was much larger than represented on the books. In the third 
place, it was discovered by the Comptroller that previous admin- 
istrations had been using trust funds for running expenses. In 
the fourth place* the methods of accounting in use failed to 
show the amount of taxes assessed and collected. That some- 
thing must be done was apparent, and in the face of an active 
public opinion the administration was in such position that it 
could protect itself only by a thorough revision of accounts. 
The Mayor of the City of Chicago was alive both to the 
public demand and to the probable results of 
public censure in case his own incumbency were 
not relieved from suspicions which were sure 
to follow. Id his annual message he commended the insistent 
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agitation of citizens for municipal reorganization and for cen- 
tral control; he urged the << welding of the present taxing 
bodies exercising municipal functions within the limits of Chi- 
cago into a harmonious whole, by which useless officers may 
be dispensed with and all the various municipal functions may 
be combined intelligently under individual control." 

The means adopted to accomplish this end were largely the 
result of the activity of an independent citizen organization — 
the Merchants* Club. This was one of the many independent 
bodies of public-spirited business men who had interested 

_ .. . themselves in the problems of municipal re- 

Thc Merchants* , j u i • • u -^u 

form, and who were workmg in harmon}' with 

the Mayor. As a business proposition, the 
Merchants' Club was first to recognize the necessity for a 
thorough and well-adapted system of accounts. Such a 
method appealed to their practical judgment as the first result 
to be obtained before any sound thinking might be done about 
present financial condition or future administrative action. 
This organization, therefore, requested of the Mayor permis- 
sion to have an independent investigation of the city's account- 
ing methods. The request was granted, and a firm of well- 
known experts was employed. The preliminary investigation 
lasted several months, a report being made to the Merchants' 
Club March 21, 1901. 

Reporting on accounting methods, the investigation showed 
(i) that although improvements had been introduced by the 
administration within the two years preceding, there was still 
a lack of uniformity and a confusion of methods inherited 

from the past which practically made the 

„ ,^ ,^ records of the city unavailable for any admin- 

Uniformity. , V 1. , 

istrative purpose ; (2) that the accounts with 

different city departments, as shown on the books of the 

Comptroller in many instances, did not agree with the same 

accounts on the books kept by the departments themselves ; 

(3) that there was no adequate system of audit and no way of 

bringing the various accounts into harmony; (4) that the 

Comptroller lacked the authority in many instances to compel 

a uniform method, and had not adequate power to inspect or 
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audit before authorizing disbursement ; (5) ihat there was 
such variety in the methods of dtsbursetnents as to make 
auditing and verification difBcuit, even 11 adequate authority 
were given ; (6) that in the records of receipts and disburse- 
mentSf both ordinary and extraordinary receipts were ac- 
credited to the general funds and sul>scquently distributed^ 
so that the general accounts in many instances did not furnish 
an intelligent statement of operating expense as distinct from 
construction and other permanent accounts ; (7) that all war^ 
rants drawn on the Treasurer were paid by him^ by means of 
his own private check, and these were not a part of the 
public records ; (8) that entries and judgments of valuation 
were made against the ''stock account/' or what under other 
systems is known as a Profit and Loss account^ thus making 
statements of current revenues and expenses more uncertain ; 
(9) that the Treasurer's special assessment cash-books were 
frequently destroyed, thus leaving a large amount of trust funds 
without books of original entry; (10) that errors and discrep- 
ancies of account were adjusted by ^^ posting** a balance with- 
out investigation of the errors or discrepancies ; (11) that the 
item '*cash/* as shown in the general balance-sheets rendered, 
was stated without regard to the funds to which the cash 
belonged » thus giving a false impression as to available assets ; 
(11) that thu records of disbursements in the Comptroller's 
office were incomplete and defective; (13) that there was no 
record in the Comptroller's office of compensation in arrears, 
and no record of departmental materials and supplies; (14) 
that no proper record was kept of current or fixed liabilities 
of the city, and the city had no means of finding out the 
extent of its present indebtedness* 

The report, however^ did not stop here* It went into the 
financial and economic aspects of the situation as weiL In 
reference to the revenue system it was shown (i) that ade- 
quate provision was not made for meeting 
the current expenses of the city. In so far 
as the city relied on taxation for revenue, 
taxes for the current year were levied on April t, and were 
not payable until December ;^ — in other words, the current 
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mere representation of the Town or County Collector without 
investigation, audit or inquiry. Such lossesi according to the 
report of the Comptroller, amounted to about $500,000 per 
annum. (5) There was no record on the Comptroller's books 
of adjustments, such as taxes uncollectible or held in abey- 
ance, and no record of taxes in arrears. The collection of 
franchise taxes was under a separate bureau, and returns of 
this class were received without question or audit. In two 
cases it was shown that neither car licenses nor mileage 
licenses had been collected for five years ; the records were 
incomplete and unreliable. Considerable loss was entailed on 
these accounts. (6) Special assessments, while under the 
administrative direction of a local improvement boards because 
of an inadequate system of accounting, had been a large ex- 
pense to the city* The expenses for interest resulting from 
withholding the collection of such assessments were shown to 
be very large. (7) The water- works and other municipal indus- 
tries were bureaus of a general department of public works^ 
in which there were no adequate accounting provisions for 
showing the operations of the public industries* (S) The 
method of payment of city employees in cash by sending the 
paymaster's wagon from place to place where men congregated 
was a waste of time and, therefore, a charge on the city, while 
the method of paying the police and other regularly employed 
persons in the service tended to interfere with the duties to 
which they were assigned. (9) The real estate record was so 
inaccurate and so poorly kept that the city had allowed many 
of its rights to lapse, and the city had suffered loss on this 
account. 

From the report thus submitted it became evident that the 
first judgment of the members of the Merchants' Club was 
fully justified ; that the place where municipal reform must 
begin was with the accounts and financial records of the city, 
in order to reduce them to such order as to 
make the data available as a basis for political 
action and administrative control. This report 
having been laid before the Mayor, an ordinance was drafted 
and passed authorizing Haskins 8t Sells, certified public account- 
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ants, to install a new system of accounts, and to supervise H^ 
operation during the first year after installation. 

To detail the auditing and accounting difficiilties of the 
City of Chicago prior to the introduction of the new system 
would be to little purpose, per se. Ours is not a historical 
interest ; our attention is fixed on the present and on the 
future. A perspective of past conditions is of value only as 
a background from which we can mark progress. For the 
present purpose, two questions are before us : (i) Those 
interested in the general work of the National Municipal 
League wish to know the extent of the reform accomplished — 
the progress made by the introduction of a new system of 
accounts ; (2) the Comniittee on Uniform Accounting are 
interested in knowing whether the schedules and classification 
of financial data proposed by them as a basis for scientific 
and uniform accounting will apply to such a situation as that 
described. The first is a local question ; the second is a 
general one. The work of the Committee has been directed 
toward the establishment of a common basis for municipal 
financial records as a first premise for thinking about common 
problems of administration and enlightened citizenship. 

Answering the first question, we turn to the official report 
of the Comptroller of the City of Chicago just issued. The 
features of the new system as there set forth are as follows : 
"(i) Uniformity in accounting methods. (2) Concentration 
of the accounting in the Comptroller's office. (3) Collection 
of all revenue by the City Collector. (4) Daily remittances. 
(5) Monthly reports and balances between the 
^ Comptroller and all departments. (6) Monthly 

financial report of the Comptroller. (7) Or- 
ganization of an Audit Bureau and of a methodical plan of 
auditing by officers and employees retained specially for that 
purpose, and independent of all departments. (8) Accrue- 
ment of revenues on the General Books of the City, where 
they will always be evident as obligations due the city until 
paid. (9) Approval of all contracts and requisitions for sup- 
plies by the Comptroller, to prevent departments from incurring 
liabilities in excess of appropriation. (10) The issuance of 
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all 6scal stationery^ forms and receipts, consecutively num- 
bered by the Comptroller, and holding* the departments respon- 
sible for their use or cancellation* (n) The use of graduated 
stubs or carbon receipts to check the collection of money. 
(13) The establishment of a complete chain of accounting, 
from the inception of revenue or expense throughout the 
various branches of the city to the Comptroller's office, where 
all the accounting is finally centralized. 

*'The financial operations of the city are summarized in 
the monthly report compiled in the Comptroller's office not 
later than the twentieth of each month, for the preceding 
month. This report shows : (1) Balance Sheet. The financial 
condition of the city at the end of the month, as compared 
with the same month of the previous year, and 
the resultant increases and decreases during 
the year* The Balance Sheet is so classified 
as to show the financial condition of the municipality in its 
relation to the City Corporate, the Trust Funds, the Water- 
Works, the Schools and the Library. Schedules supporting 
the Balance Sheet show the necessary details. (2) The 
Revenue* and Expensesf for the month, compared with the 
same month of the previous year and of the elapsed period of 
the current fiscal year, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year. (3) The Expenditures authorized 
by the appropriation ordinance remaioing unexpended, and 
the percentage of the appropriations expended* The Revenue , 
Expenses and Appropriations are shown in detail, segregated, 
first, as between City Corporate, the Trust Funds, the Water- 
Worksj the Schools and the Library, and, second^ between 
Ordinary Revenue and Expenses and Extraordinary Revenue 
and Expenses. Ordinary Revenue represents the income 
from taxation, licenses, lees, etc. Extraordinary Revenue 
represents income which creates a liability to be liquidated 
at some future date, as, for example, bonds or water certificates 
sold, or income which is derived from a decrease in the fixed 

^Revenue ladicalei ih« revtnue or tbc dif pertain inf lo the period^ whether collected or 
to ht coUecte<l. 

fExpenic&ttidicAt« the e^ipenses df the city, iucurred on account of the period, yrhcther 
ttieie expeaies have been paJd or are to be paid. 
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assets of the city, such as the sale of buiidicLgs* lands^ etc. 
Ordinary Expenses represent the amount expended in con- 
ducting the City Government, maintenance, repairs, operation, 
etc. Extraordinary Expenses represent the amount expended 
to increase the 6xed assets, such as the purchase of lands, 
erection of new buildings, construction of additional sewers, 
etc." 

The same report also tells us something about the success 
of this new system during the time that it has been in opera- 
tion. '* All departments of the City Government have been 
operating thereunder during the past year. The change 
from the old to the new method was accomplished without 
confusion or detriment to the conduct of public business, 
and the detailed workings of the new system have progressed 
without friction. It is now evident that the system has proved 
an advantage to the City Government ; that it has improved 
the efficiency of individual employees and promoted an intelli- 
gent and interested direction of their efforts by departmental 
heads. ^^ From the point of view of economy, the Comptroller 
also shows that during the past year there has been a reduc- 
tion in running expenses amounting to $72,630, and alludes 
to this decrease in expense as a permanent economy. The 

savings to various departments of the service 
Sftving Effected, brought about through increased efficiency 

and reduction of clerical force are given in 
detail, as follows : 



Civil Service Commission . * I3.750 00 

Bureau of Local Improvemeats 3-240 oo 

Police Departroem 55°^ ^^ 

Department of SuppU^ ..,...* . r.800 oo 

Fire Department .... * 2*400 00 

City Clerk . . * . 5,100 00 

Boiler Inspector ,,..*..,..,. r.ooo 00 

Board of Exajnining Engineers , » . 900 00 

Comptroller's Office . , , . , 4^600 00 

City CoJlecior .... 12,440 00 

Total Corporate $40*730 00 
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Secretary's Office ...*.,,,*,,,,»,,, 1 1*250 00 
Reference Department * . . . . , , , ^ * , * * . . 1,300 00 
Circiilaiing Department ............. 2.560 00 

Total Library ...*,.„*.*,,. ^ , $5,110 00 

Water -Wok ics— 
Water Pipe Extension ,.>...*..,.*,.. fS.ooo 00 
Pumpitlg StaiioDs . * * * * , * ^ ,*«,..,- . 6f^eo 00 
Collection Division, Water Ofi&ce 12.500 00 

Total Water- Works |a6,8oo 00 

R ICAPITUL AT I ON — 

Total Corporate ,.,..,..,.,,«,«,« 140,730 00 
Total Library ..*..«,.....,*,,,. 5.100 00 
Total Water ..*.,,,, .,.,,. 36,800 00 

Total reduction ............. 173,630 00 

Moreovefp the Mayor, by official acknowledgment, has cod- 

firmed the first judgement of the accountants as to the increase 

in revenue which would be effected by an effi- 

_ cient system of central control. Besides an 

Revenoea. i *^ . ^ 

increase of over f 600,000 in revenue from direct 

taxation^ there has been an increase in the revenues from 

various departments of government, as follows : 





tWM 


1901 


Incmge 


Licens«£S ....,,*,,.* 

Police Justice Courts 

House of Correction 

Police Department 

Public Pounds . . . , . . 
Department of Buildings . . . 
Department of Electricity . , . 
Department of Public Workt . 

Insurance Tax 

Otter ...,-,,,,,,, 


13.770,735 37 

110,334 33 

111,105 9^ 

15.740 42 

2,519 46 

75- 265 30 

Si 1904 51 
137*564 64 
158,702 18 
860,643 64 

#5,384,514 81 


I3^fi330i7 73 
98,213 16 
88.303 93 
7-968 84 
1.454 76 
66.317 ss 
37,818 95 

9a>3f3 57 
151.013 40 
771 433 00 


1137.717 64 

12,121 17 

3^.803 03 

7*771 58 

1,064 70 

S.947 45 
24,085 56 
29,351 07 

7.688 78 
89,209 64 




Total ..,,.,... 


l4 943.855 19 


1340,659 63 





The total of decreased expense and increased revenues o( 
the city seems to be close to a million dollars. Without going 
further into detail more than to refer the reader to the fiaal 
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report, it may be said that, from the point of view of municipal 
reform, the new system of accounts has laid the foundation 
for effective administration, and that the reports based on this 
system give to the citizen a well-classified digest of financial 
results, supplemented by schedules in sufficient detail to allow 
the citizen to obtain a comprehensive knowledge of the affairs 
of the municipality. 

Before undertaking a critical examination of the new system 
for the purposes of the second inquiry, it may be said by way 
of introduction that, at the time the work of audit and reor- 
ganization was begun, our own Committee had not yet settled 
its general accounting program. Nor had we definitely formu- 
lated our schedules ; moreover, those in charge of the Chicago 
operation were required to act promptly, and to recommend 
to the Mayor and Council a definite program for such final 
action as was necessary to get authority to make needful 
changes in records and administrative machinery. It was June 
24, 1901, when the Council authorized the Mayor, Comptroller 
and Chairman of the Committee on Finance to engage the 
services of an independent firm of accountants. On November 
20, 1901, Raskins & Sells submitted a report not only out- 
lining the general system of municipal accounts to be followed, 
but also furnishing detailed schedules defining the operations 
of the system in each of the various departments, bureaus and 
offices of the City Government. The details reported went so 
far as to prescribe all the necessary books, 
^ ^^ ^ blanks and reports. In preparing the general 

-^ , ^. outlines of the plan, one member of our Corn- 

Reorganization. ^ 

mittee was brought into advisory relation with 

the certified public accountants in control, one of whom was 
also a member of your Committee; hence the new plan had 
the direction or advice of two of our members. This report 
covered 236 printed pages, and included a revision of all ordi- 
nances which conflicted with the proposed system and drafts 
for new ordinances required. On December 23, 1901, the City 
Council passed an ordinance making the system as shown in 
their report, "with all accompanying exhibits submitted," the 
final accounting and auditing system of the City of Chicago. 
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An other fact must also be taken into account : That, with- 
out precedents to guide and to govern^ those who had charge 
of the Chicago operation had to face local conditions which 
were by practice traditional, and the inertia of a body of ad^ 
minjstrative agents that stood like an army trained to tactics 
that they well understood but which the accountants in charge 
were asking them to discard for new ones. Local traditions, 
Jocal ordinances and local statutes were to be reckoned with. 
The new system once inaugurated by ordinance and fortified 
by practice of a large administrative body must stand as placed 
until again strong reason is shown for change. 

While the schedules of the Committee, therefore, have been 
undergoing constant change, the work at Chicago some two 
years ago assumed a permanent form, and must be regarded 
in the light of its creation. It may be further said that the 
schedules of the Committee adopted on January 2, 1905, have 
been drawn from the accounting experience of members, begin- 
ning with small places like Brookline, Massachusetts, and 
extending locally over other cities until finally, during the last 
year under Ohio's code, they have been brought to the test in 
application to all cities in that populous state. From this 
varied experience the members of the Committee have com- 
pleted their general schedules with reference to municipal 
revenues, expenditures and appropriations; but the schedules 
and statements of final condition^ as shown in the balance 
sheet and exhibits ancillary thereto, have not been formally 
taken up. This part of this work is still in the hands of a 
sub-committee. 

With these explanations, we take up for technical examina- 
tion the system of accounts introduced into the City of Chicago. 
Having no balance sheet for comparison, ex- 
cept that which is to be reported by the sub- 
committee at this session, the one worked out 
for the City of Chicago seems to have such special value that 
tt Is incorporated here: ^ 
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CORPORATE PURP08B&-C0lf PARATIVE OBNBRAL BALANCE 8HBBT— 
DBCBMBBR SI, 1902 AND 1901 



ASSETS 


1902 


X901 


Increase 


Decrease 


C»2-.A-«.: 

In hands of City Treasurer for Cor- 
porate Purposes 

Petty cash in departments 

Paymaster . 

Dqiosited to pay maturing bonds and 
coupons— 
With American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank. New York 

With Merchants' Loan and Trust 
ComTMinv. Chicajro 


«37,098 35 

5.95000 

144.50568 

318,44330 


1460,80877 
•^,000 00 

18,957 95 

251.86055 
5,000 00 


* jfcsoeo 
125.547 73 

66,582 75 


1423,7x04a 
5,000 00 






Total Cash Corporate Purposes 

Accounts Receivable 

Taxes in hands of county authorities 
for collection, after deducting 
amount of anticipation tax war- 

and accrued interest thereon . . 
Delinquent taxes of 1901, in hands of 

County Collector for Collection . 
Department of Supplies— Warehouse 

Stock 


I505.99733 
639.392 49 

x.663,397 04 
157,990 50 
11,643 81 


1741,627 27 

3.076,895 08 
12,164 08 


639.392 49 
157,990 50 


1235.62994 

413498 04 
529 27 




Total Current AsseU 

Contingent Assets: 

Norwood Park tax certificates . . . 


$3,978,412 17 
6,70a 84 


12,830,686 43 
6,703 84 


I147.725 74 




P. Radieski-ShorUge 












Total Contingent Assets . . . 


|ia,645 42 


112,645 42 












Assets 


2,991.057 59 


12,843,331 85 


I147.725 74 




Pixed AsseU: 

Real estate (Schedule No. 3) . . . 

Buildings (Schedule No. 2) 

Equipment (Schedule No. a) . . . . 

Mortgages and wharfing privileges 

(Schedule No. 3) . 


2,265,332 39 
4,101,348 35 
4.503,312 13 

25.247 04 


2,119,237 34 
4,152407 40 
< ,392,036 37 

25,247 04 


146.105 15 
111,375 8i6 


51.1*59 15 








Total Pixed Assets 

Bacessof Deferred LiabiUties and Bonds 
over PUed Assets 


110,895,139 81 
9,824,390 01 


110,688,917 95 
9,512,574 46 


|306,33I 86 

311,715 55 




Xotal 


120,719439 82 


|ao,30M92 41 


I517.937 41 








Qrnfnj Total ^ , 


133,710487 41 


$33,044,824 26 


I665.663 15 
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COIU^QRATE PURPOSES— COMPARATIVS QEHBRAL BALANCE SHEET - 
DECEMBER SU 1901 AKD 1901— Corattnucd 



LtABIUTlES 


190a 


1901 


Increase 


Decrease 


CuiTeatLi«b]LltJ»: 
AutJiled \oiicheri. , ♦ ► + . . ► . 


a,ClOO OP 

3fl9,aa|; 

I44.5t'5 5ft 

6.15564 


|tJi9tC>9I 76 




*69i*i45fio 
u,too «o 

9«55 
431 SJ 

8500 

1,000 00 


Boiiclfr maturKl and unpaid ..,.., 
Interest due and aap&m ....... 

P»>-roUl unpftid . , . . 

Wa^n unclaimed ...... .... 

V/arrantf unclaiined . . , . . ^ * ■ 


19,700 00 

W.iSo S5 

18.957 95 

6,354 19 

331 53 

ST033 

J36» 

4,ey»oo 

1,000 00 

to,i65 05 

659 

734 n 

*75 9» 

3448044 

(74435 59 


1*51547 73 


Time warrants tin™ id . * - . 

Boiler I nsp«: tot— Temporary Account 

People's Gas Lijflil and Coke Company 
— Equipment of Street Lajnps Ac- 
count 

H. C. McDotmld-Removal of Dead 
Aninul Contract ...... ... 


Slo sj 

3J6O0 


Bid a»d Kitnrantee deposits 

Snlwcrlptlons to public balhs . . , . . 
Vehicle and bicycle iak repay»bl« . . 
Susii«ii9e Ai:tount . . ....... 

Unilonn Stock Account ... ... 

City Employees' Transportation Ac- 
count H . . . ....... 

ludgments and costs, appropriated for 
Reserve for cost and deficiency in the 

collection of Ux« ...... 

Reserve tor uncompkted contracts and 

uneJcpcnded appropriation* of 1903 

(Schedule No ij 
Reserve for doubtful accounts . . . 


73J SO 
>S.I79 44 

403 es 

6,69670 

U.34S 9* 
34*iNJ «i 

M5ti63 8 J 
43^7 59 


9*5>5 SS 


64»7« 

65.907 43 

3ts.i6j Bt 
43467 59 


1*5 ai 
' 10,131 46^ 


Total Current LiablUti*! . 

Baicauof Current and Contingent Aaaela 
ovflr Current LiBbiJitles .... 


11457*964 » 


itMi,U3 95 


I334.614 69 


#*86.i88 95 


Total 


|3.Wt.057 59 


fS»S43.B( &5 


|t47.7»5 74: 


. . * ■ 


Deferred LiablUtiea : 

City of Chicago— Trust Funds Account 
Judgmenls ........... 


1.3S31IJ25J 
4.iU»t97 *J 


3.5<7.*^ 5I 


66s;3S7 71 




Total Paf«n«d LtablUti«« . 

CitydlChl£aff£iBdada: 
Municipal ............ 


835,00000 

496,00000 
a.ta4f5PO 00 

3,605.500 on 

895,000 00 

7.«0 00 

3,643,0 00 

4,5 J 7. 000 00 


I4.73T493 4 J 

S35»<»i> wi 

496,000 00 

i,ti4.5»»eo 

3. 605 .500 «o 

§95,00000 

7 ,000 00 

3,99D,Do«. 00 

<,SJ 7*000 00 


I864.937 4J 


* , . . 






Sewerage Loan .... ..»,... 










School 4 ...... 






Villcigeof RogeiraPmrk 

Water .,...♦...♦.♦*... 


i:-::: 


1347,000 00 






ToUl Bond a (Scbedule No. 4) 


|i5.('3p<?oo od 


I15470.000 00 




»347,a?ooo 


Tcitnl Deferred LUblUllea and 
Bond* .......... 


|ao,7i9j|39 Sa 


|So,»0J49a 41 


1517,913? 4* 








Qfvnd Total *.*.*•... 


fl3 j]o^7 4t 


f«3,<M4,ia4 36 


|665,6<^J »S 









Referring to these, several items may be mentiooed : 

(i) Attention is called to the title **cash" under current assets, 
10 which is to be noted that it is subdivided to show the 
several departments or funds to which the cash belongs ; 
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(2) the last item under current assets '< department of supplies 
— warehouse stock" may be questioned. Technical objection 
may possibly be raised as to whether or not warehouse stock 
is to be considered a current asset, against which current lia- 
bilities may be set off; (3) it is to be noted that under the 
heading '< contingent assets" the items are set up in detail; 
(4) another important feature is found under 
BaU Sh t ^^^ ^^^^^ '* fixed assets," from which it appears 
that complete supplementary schedules of **real 
estate," "buildings," "equipment" and "mortgages "are made 
a part of the report. These schedules, under the ordinance, 
are required and serve as inventories of municipal properties, 
which are published for the information of the people. 

On the liabilities side of the balance sheet it is to be noted 
(i) that the current liabilities are minutely classified; (2) 
that reserves have been set up against current assets — (a) 
"for cost and deficiency in collection of taxes; (^) for un- 
completed contracts and unexpended appropriations of 1902; 
(r) for doubtful accounts; it further appears that the second 
reserve referred to is itemized on pages 48 and 49 of the 
Report of the Comptroller, and the schedule there found is 
one of the forms prescribed under the new system adopted by 
the city; (3) under the heading "Deferred Liabilities" are 
found all of the over-drafts on " trust funds" and "judgments" 
for which the city is liable; (4) the bonded debt of the city 
is set out in full and classified and further illuminated by 
schedule, which is also a required form ; (5) the surplus 
account is also fully illuminated by schedule. Looking to 
the balance sheet as a whole, it conforms to the best canons 
of accounting, and is in thorough alignment with the work of 
the Committee, so far as it has gone. It is here set forth for 
the purposes of comparison with the balance sheet used in 
Ohio and in other operations to be reported by others at this 
session. 

The schedules of the Committee on Uniform Municipal 
Accounts adopted January 2 last, reduces revenues, expendi- 
tures and appropriations to the same basis of general classifi- 
cation. The report of Mr. Chase on the schedules adopted 
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by Ohio as a basis for uniform municipal accounting in that ^^^H 


state shows the same classification. In adopting the schedules ^^H 


for the City of Chicago this tiniformity of classification is not ^^^| 


observed. The "revenues/* ** expenses" and *' expenditur<» ^^^| 


aiitlinrlipri hy a pprnprJatinn nrdinjunr^^i '* Aarh have » ^eparale ^^H 


grouping. Revenues are divided into (i) taxes, (2) licenses, ^^H 


and (3) miscellaneous. Under what is called ^^H 

SB ca on miscellaneous revenue, however, the various ^^H 

Revenue , . . - j ^^^1 

departments of government are set out in de~ ^^H 

tail, so that the several items and summaries ^^H 


may be redistributed under the classification proposed by your ^^H 


Committee for purposes of comparative study : ^^H 


MtSC£LLAKEaua REVENUE- CORPORATE PURPOSES BY DEPARTMENTS AND ^^H 


MONTHS-YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31. 190^ ^^^| 


"^ 


ACCOirifT 




o 

1 
1 
4 

1 

S 

9 A 
fl c 

10 A 

ID B 

n A 
u B 
Ji C 

11 D 
n E 

Its 

I* c 

'^ I 
'^ 2 
'^ 1 

17 P 
17 G 
17 I 
19 A 
19 C 

19 E 

19 V 

19 G 
19 H 
19 1 


Mnyor'fe Office— Aticli€me*T5, PermUt ,,,..♦+.,. 


GityClerk^Miscellancoiis * 


Conioratkiti Counsel s Ollice , * ,♦.....♦. 

Proa*cutinit Auorney i Office . ... 

City Atiof tiey'si Office ...... .*...... 

Depart mrnt of FltiancC— Comptmller's Office . , , , , 
finance l>t[>artracnt— €ily Treainrer . , , . ► 
Finance Dt?{Mnini:nt^Mi!icellan<!Oii!i ....... 

Police Depjrtmtnt-Sprcijit l>elails and Appointmcnls . 

pQllce DejMinmeiit— Mi*C€llaneQui * 

Police Justice Courts^Ftnes and Forfeitum ...... 

PoliceJn»ticeCouns-MiscdJmn«tt> ....,..., 

Hou^ of Correction— Fines ......... 

Hoost of Cortectiqiti— Sale of PrcnJuCc .,,,,,*#., 
House of Correction— L»andry Work ,...,..♦ 

House of Correction- Bon rcling Prisoacra. , 

ft ou:^ of Correction— Misc^mneouft . . . « ^ « . . . « 


Public Pound*— Doga , - 

Public Pounds— Olher . . 

Fire Department .,>......... 


Depart mem oi Buildinj^— Pertniu ,,.,»,... 
Deftartment of Buildini^— Inspection . «... ^ ... * 


HcrUIi Department^ Inspection . . ►..♦«.*.,, 


KcAllh Department— ^liscd la neous 

Department of Inspection^ Boilers ... ..... 

DepArtmenl of I nipect ion— Weights and Me&sul«« * . 
Deparimefii or Inspection— Gaa .*...,....... 

Depftrtmcal of Inspect ion —Oil . . . * 

Depanmetitof Inspectioii— Automobllct « ...*..., 


Depflirtiiiem of Inspection-* Mi scdlanooua , * . . , 
Depanmeotof Public Work 3- Map Fe« ........ 

Department of Public Work^- 8ure«ti of EiiEineeriBg^. 

Permiu . , , 

Department of Public Workit— Bureau of Euitineerimr, 

Sridj^es and Viaducts . . . 

Depanmetit of Public Works— Bureau of Eni^ineeriiv, 

Miscellaneous , . 

Department oj Public Works^Burtaiuof Streets, Permits 
Dfpartmeni of fuhlic Work*— Bureau of Streets, Damps, 
Dcpartmrnt of Public Works— Bureau of StreeU, Side- 
walk Cerliftcatea ►**.*,,..,, ♦..^,, 




1 
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IflSCBLLANBOUS RBVBNUB-CORPORATB PURPOSBS BY DBPARTIf BNT8 AND 
If ONTHS-YBAR BNDBD DBCBMBBR 31. IWQ-Coatlaaed 



Dept. 
Nb. 



19 K 

IQ L 

19 N 

20 A 
20 B 

ao C 

20 D 

ai A 

3Z B 
2$ A 

23 B 
24* 

as 

30 
31 



10 At 

17 G 

33 A 

23 B 

23 



Department of Public Works— Bareau of Streets, Mis- 
cellaneous 

Department of Public Works— Bureau of Sewers, Permits 

Department of Public Works— Bureau of Sewers, Mis- 
cellaneous 

Department of Electricity— Sale of Power 

Department of Electricity— Permits 

Department of Electricity— Inspection 

Department of Electricity— Miscellaneous 

City Real Estate and Buildings— Rents and Compensation 

City Real Estate and Buildines— Miscellaneous 

Licenses— Saloon (Statement^* A") 

Licenses— Other (Statement *'A") 

Franchise Tax 

Insurance Tax 

Markets 

Miscellaneous 



Gross Miscellaneous Revenue 



Deductions from MisceUaneous Revenue 

Police Court— Fines and Forfeitures 

Fire Department— Paid to Firemen's Pension Fund , . . 

Department of Inspection— Boilers— Expense 

Department of Insi>ection— Automobiles— Expense . . . 

Licenses— Saloons— Paid to Pension Fund 

Licenses— Other— Paid to Pension Fund 

Two Per Cent Insurance Tax— Paid to Firemen's Pen- 
sion Fund 

Markets— Expense of Dayton Street Market 



Total Deduction . 



Net Miscellaneous Revenue 



*Includes unpaid warrant for collection against the Peoples' Gas Light and Coke Co. 
amounting to I3:r5,ooo. 

tPaid to Erring Women's Refuge, House of the Good Shepherd, Illinois Humane Society 
and the Police Pension Fund. 

Licenses are also classified. The city of Chicago has a 
more thorough and exhaustive statement than is found in the 
Committee's report. 

LICENSES ISSUED BY MONTHS AND CLASSES 



DESCRIPTION 



Amusements 

Auctioneers 

Bakers 

Bar Permits ...'.. 
Billiards and Pool 
Bowling Alleys . . 
Brewers and Distillers 
Bill Posters .... 

Boats 

Brokers 
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LICBN8B8 I88UBD BY MONTHS AND CLASSBS-Continued 



DBSCRIPTION 



Butchers ........ 

Cigarettes 

Dogs 

Dog Pounds 

I>niggi8ts 

Gun Powder 

Hacks 

Hacks— Livery 

Hospitals 

Ice Wagons 

{unk Dealers 
.iquors— Malt— Wholesale 

Liquors— Spirit 

Liquors— Vinous 

Lumber Yards 

Milk Dealers 

Milk Peddlers 

Omnibus 

Pawnbrokers 

Peddlers— Foot ...... 

Peddlers— Oil 

Peddlers— Wagon . . . . 

Peddlers-Wood 

Real Estate 

Rendering 

Roofers 

Runners 

Saloons 

Scales-Public 

Scavengers 

Second-hand Dealers . . 
Shooting Galleries . . . 

Smokea Meats 

Soap Factories 

Streetcars 

Tanneries 

Undertakers 

Wagons— Junk 

Wagons— One-horse . . . 
Wagons — Two-horse . . . 



The schedule of expenses for the City of Chicago is 
arranged as follows: 

I. COKPOKATK PUKPOSBS — 

1. General government, including executive, legislative and 

administrative departments. 

2. Public Safety, including police and fire departments, hospitals, 

police courts, prisons, reformatories, etc. 

3. Public Works, including streets, sewers, and all works 

except the water-works. 

4. Public recreation and art. 

5. Miscellaneous. 

II. Water-works — Taken out of the department of " Public Works " 

by the adoption of the new system. 
III. Education— Made a separate department by law. 
IV. Library — Also on a separate financial foundation. 
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Separate schedules are given for "ordinary" and ''extraor- 
dinary," showing expenses under each class. By comparing 

these schedules with those prepared by the 

M ca on Committee on Uniform Municipal Accounting, 

. ^ it will be found that the outline of Chicago's 

accounts has a quite different distribution 
under general titles, but that in nearly every case the sub- 
titles may be so arranged as to conform almost exactly to the 
plan adopted at our last meeting. In Chicago, the electric 
light plant is retained under the general department of 
"Public Works" for legal and local reasons — this being com- 
paratively unimportant, and the service being organized by 
law under this department. For like reason it will be found 
that the "fire and police telegraph" is retained under the 
department of electricity, although it is set up as a separate 
title ; this may be reclassified, and, for comparison, taken out 
and put under the class suggested by the Committee. No 
division is made in the new Chicago plan, in the general clas- 
sification between "protection to life, health and property" 
and "public charities and corrections." Special sub-classifi. 
cation, however, is so thoroughly preserved that the various 
summaries may be reclassified under the Committee's outlines. 
On the subject of "appropriation and expenditure," the budget- 
ary arrangements of Chicago are such that appropriations lapse 
at the expiration of each year, and the exhibit, as set forth in the 
new system, seems to be needed in Chicago, a wholesome sug- 
gestion for other cities to follow. 

Taking the new system of accounting adopted by the City 
of Chicago, as a whole, it is a masterly piece of work, and will 
serve as a milestone in the movement toward municipal reform. 
To those interested in better government, it may be said that 
Chicago has taken an advanced position worthy of emulation 

by other large municipalities. To those who 
Conclnsion. are interested in municipal accounting as a 

science, it is encouraging to find that the 
schedules adopted by the City of Chicago, while conforming 
to legal and local requirements, are so nearly in harmony with 
those in use by Ohio under its new code and by the various 
municipalities that have undertaken new systems of accounting. 



Public Account- 
ing Bill, 



Progress of Uniform Municipal 
Accounting in Ohio 

By HARVEY S. CHASE, LP.A., Boston 

Public AjCCOuntAnt ai^d Auditof, bnd membef of the Uniform Municipal 
Accountisa CffmrnitiBe of ihe KstlonsL Mualcipji] Lcki^us 

Uniform muDicjpal accounting was brought into being 
throughout the great State of Ohio by the passage of an act 
of the Legislature^ creating a *' Bureau of Inspection and Su- 
pervision of Public Offices'* under the department of the 
Auditor of the State. 

This act was drawn by Allen Ripley Foote» Esq,, editor of 
Public Palicyt Chicago. Its maiti provisions followed those of 
a bill which had been introduced into the 
Illinois Legislature in igoi, and had been 
passed by that body, but vetoed by Governor 
Yates, The Ohio act avoided the provisions which invoked the 
Illinois veto, and upon its final passage in the Ohio Legisla- 
ture it was favored almost unanimously, having previously been 
adopted by the Governor and the Auditor of State as an 
administration measure, after a few modifications had been 
made. 

A bill for uniform accounting in county offices prepared by 
the County Auditors' Association of Ohio was combined with 
this act and added considerably to the strength 
Gdunty Office§« in support of the final measure. This enact- 
ment took place on May lo, igoa, and very 
ihortly afterward the Auditor of State, Hon. \V, D. Guilbert, 
appointed the three deputies and a clerk provided for by the 
bill* Each of these appointees had been a county official, and 
all were well informed in regard to both the law and the prac- 
tice in county matters. 

In Ohioi as well a$ in many of our southern and western 

(287) 
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states, the county is the unit for the collection of taxes. In 
New England each town or city levies and collects its own 
taxes, paying over to the state and county whatever amount is 
lawfully levied for those bodies. 

As this procedure is the reverse of that in Ohio, it is readily 
apparent that the county officials in the west are to a certain 
extent superior to the town or city officials and therefore that 
the selection of county auditors to adminster the new law was 
advantageous. 

Through the medium of the Ohio State Board of Commerce, 
which had strongly endorsed and supported the accounting 
bill in the Legislature, the writer of this paper was invited to 
act as consulting municipal accountant to the Bureau, and has 
acted in this capacity since July, 1902. 

Meanwhile the condition of municipal affairs in Ohio was 
revolutionized by decisions of the Supreme Court of the state, 
^^ in June, 1902. In these decisions the courts de- 

A ^ ^ clared that all of the legislation of the past fifty 

Supreme Court. , , , , ./. 

years, so far as it was based upon a classifica- 
tion of the cities of Ohio into various grades, was unconstitu- 
tional, and therefore that none of these cities was in possession 
of a lawful charter. 

The execution of the court's decrees was postponed until 
October, 1902, in order that a special session of the Legislature 
might be called, and a measure enacted which should replace 
the various unconstitutional charters. This special session was 
called, and a municipal code of great importance was passed, 
after a long and somewhat bitter contest. 

The importance of this code from the uniform accounting 
point of view can scarcely be exaggerated. It has been of 
immense help in the unification of the account- 
Municipal Code, ing systems of the cities, and necessarily has 
also been the cause of almost endless questions, 
problems and uncertainties to the Bureau, and to the author- 
ities of the cities. 

Its requirements are as mandatory upon the Bureau as the 
provisions of the uniform accounting act itself, and a mastery 
of these requirements was one of the earliest matters to which 
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Orgftnizatioa of 
Bureau. 



the members of the Bureau addressed themselves. Upoo 
hfst meetiog the members of the Bureau at 
Columbus iu July, 1902, the writer, as consultiug 
expert, advised the adoption of the NatioDal 
Municipal League's system for uoiform municipal reports, and 
this system was made the basis of all the work thereafter 
done in relation to the cities of Ohio. 

In laying out the system for Ohio, the Bureau was compelled 
to consider primarily the requirements of the Ohio uniform 
accounting law for the publication, by the Bureau annua lly, of 
comparative statistics of cities, villages, townships, school 
districts and other taxing bodies, respectively, as state 
documents. 

Having considered the general nature and form for these 
statistical reports — in which it is intended to set before the 
people comprehensive tables of comparisons of the financial 
results in all taxing bodies of the same class, so that any 
citizen can see for himself what these results are in his own 
municipality and compare them with the results in other 
municipalities — ^it was then considered what requirements 
should be laid by the Bureau upon the accounting officers of 
the cities. The largest cities were first considered, and forms 
for reports from the accounting officers of these cities were 
drawn up in such a manner as to furnish the information 
needed by the Bureau in order to make up the comparative 
statistical tables above mentioned. 

Having worked out in detail the forms for these tables 
and reports which are to be submitted to the Bureau by the 
various city auditors, there was next to be con- 
sidered the forms of the books, the arrangement 
of columns, ledger titles, system of vouchers^ 
cash tickets and whatever else is essential in order that the 
various city auditors may furnish these reports to the Bureau 
promptly at the end of the fiscal year; promptness, as well 
as accuracy, being absolutely essential if any substantial use 
is to be made of these reports. 

It is evident^ therefore, that the Bureau has necessarily 
worked backward through four successive steps before it could 



Form A of Table a 
and Reports. 
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arrive at the final forms of pages, columns and other details 
of the books of original entry. It is also evident that these 
forms and schedules which the Bureau has been obliged to 
consider last are, in reality, the matters that come first in the 
bookkeeping, and are, therefore, the things that every city 
auditor desires to see first, and only after these have come to 
his attention does he desire to follow on through the system 
in regular order, but in the opposite direction to that necessarily 
pursued by the Bureau in laying out the system. 

Throughout all of this very complicated labor, in which 
the Bureau had no precedents to guide it, — for this is the first 
time that an entire state's bookkeeping, including the accounts 
of large cities, has been overhauled and systematized, — it has 
been necessary for the Bureau to keep in mind the important 
fact that the system to be finally adopted should not depart 
further than is necessary from the systems in practical use 
in the cities of Ohio to-day ; that is, its system should be io 
the line of evolution, not of revolution. 

To this end, a careful study of the systems in use in the 
leading cities of the state has been made, and is being made, 
and the Bureau's final system will contain the exceptionally 
good features of many of these present methods and at the 
same time will eliminate other features which cannot be 
reconciled with the requirements of uniformity. 

The first important feature of the National Municipal 
League's system, as applied to Ohio, is the distinction between 
"revenue and expense" accounts, "A" schedules, which are 
the statements of the receipts and expenditures of the fiscal 
years, and the '* balance sheet" accounts, '*B" schedules, 
which are statements of the city's assets and liabilities at the 
end of the fiscal year. 

The second important feature of these schedules is the 
arrangement of the summaries or statements of totals. These 
follow in order of importance and precede the 
Schedules. detailed statements in every case, i. e., first ap- 

pear consolidated summary statements (Sched- 
ules A-i, B-i, etc.); then subsidiary detailed statements of the 
items in the first schedule; then more detailed statements of 
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the items in the secondary schedules, aod so oq down to the 
least important details of the accounts. 

The third important feature is the emphatic distinction be- 
tween ''ordinary revenue and expense" and ** extraordinary 
revenue and expense/' The former relates to the income of 
the city from ordinary sources, excluding sales of bonds and 
other capital accounts, and to the expenditures of the city for 
the ordinary running expenses^ i. e., for operation and main- 
tenance. The latter — extraordinary — relates only to the in- 
come from extraordinary sources, like borrowed money, etc., 
and to expenditures for permanent construction or other capital 
outlay. 

The fourth important feature, and the one which is practi- 
cally the creation of the National Municipal League, is the 
arrangement of the totals and afterward the details of the 
departments' accounts, not in alphabetical order, as has been 
the customary method heretofore in city accounts, which renders 
all comparisons forever misleading and difBcultj but in an order 
based upon the general purpose or function of each department 
or division of the municipal government. 

Schedule A-i gives the consolidated summary of the total 
cash receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year^ not including 
duplicated items, which are given elsewhere. 

Schedule A-ii divides the total revenues and 
expenditures into distinct categories, ** ordi- 
nary,'' •* extraordinary •' and *' trust funds,'* which together make 
up the actual transactions of the ctty, omitting duplications. 
The duplications, viz., transfers, refunds, rebates, re-loans, 
temporary tax loans repaid, etc., are set up below in totals, 
with the title "temporary accounts," The grand totals of 
Schedule A-ii, which include these duplications, cover all the 
financial transactions of every kind during the year which have 
passed in one way or another through the books of the city 
auditor. 

Schedule A-iii takes up a more detailed study of the 
"ordinary** and ** extraordinary " items, arranged in groups, 
according to general purposes and functions, and considers the 
questions pertaining to "funds." 



Purpoies of tbt 

Schedules. 
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Schedule A>iv expands the items of the previous schedule 
in still more detailed figures, and gets down to the receipts, ap- 
propriations and expenditures by departments and divisions, 
still grouped according to the League's system as adapted to 
the Ohio Code. 

Schedules A-v and vi are for trust funds and temporary 
accounts. 

Schedule A~vii takes up the budgetary questions, balances 
forward, appropriations, additions, expenditures and balances 
remaining, transfers to and from, etc., with the departments 
still grouped as before ; and, finally, 

Schedule A-viii consists of the ultimate details of each de- 
partment's accounts, so far as the auditor's reports will deal with 
them, taken up in order separately and with sufficient space 
given to each so that all the important divisions of the expendi- 
tures, viz., salaries, expenses, rents, lighting, printing, etc., can 
be completely set forth. 

It will be seen that the schedules progress consistently and 
steadily from the gross statements to the details, each 
schedule being an amplification of the preceding one and in 
complete harmony with it, and all arranged upon a definite, 
consistent and uniform system applicable to any and all mu- 
nicipal accounts. 

The second grand division of the schedules relates to the 
assets and liabilities of the city, labeled << B," and these also 
are logical and clear. 

B-i gives the assets and liabilities in gross figures, arranged 
to show, first, the total current assets (cash, taxes not yet col- 
lected, etc.), as against the total current liabilities (vouchers 
not paid, etc.), and, secondly, the contingent or doubtful assets 
and liabilities ; thirdly, the trust funds and special deposit ac- 
counts for which the city acts as agent or trustee ; and, finally, 
the actual sinking funds on the asset side contrasted with total 
bonded debt on the liability side. 

The permanent, but not available, assets of real estate, 
buildings, equipment, etc., are also stated in totals, and are off- 
set by a balance account or surplus on the credit side ; this 
<* surplus" is detailed in Schedule B-vii. 
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Hatlon&l Mu- 
nicipal Letg;ue 
Schedolet 

Compared* 



Thus a concise and accurate statement of the financial 
condition of the city at the end of the year is given at a 
glance. 

The succeeding "B^' schedules are amplifications of the 
items in this first schedule up to and including B~viu and 
thereafter may be carried out by succeeding schedules into any 
details which are considered important by the officials iu any 
particular city* 

If this description of the Ohio schedules is compared with* 
explanations of the standard schedules of the National Mu- 
nicipal League^ it will be found that up to this 
point the two sets of schedules are almost ex- 
actly alike. In fact, the Ohio schedules are 
identical with the standard schedules so far as 
A^i and A-ii are concerned. A-in is in the 
same form as the standard, but owing to the requirements of the 
Ohio Code the general titles are somewhat differently arranged. 
For instance, in A-in the title ** General Government" is fol- 
lowed by the title *' Protection of Life, Health and Property/* 
as in our standard form ; but there then appears the title 
'* Public Service," including as sub*headings "Public Charity 
and Correction," "Public Ways," " Public Industries,* "Public 
Parks,** ** Public Buildings," etc* This departure from the 
standard form is not a serious one ; and, in fact, the League may 
very properly congratulate itself that the standard system has 
proved itself so sufficiently elastic as to cover practically all the 
requirements of the Ohio Code. 

It is somewhat remarkable that this should have been the 
case. That it is so has been the cause of much satisfaction to 
the author of this paper, and doubtless will be gratifying to his 
colleagues of the Uniform Accounting Committee and the 
members of the League. 

When the first draft of the Ohio schedules was completed, 
after careful study of the provisions of the municipal code it was 
found possible so to arrange the manifold functions of the Board 
of Public Service, which were specified in somewhat irregular 
order in the code, that they could be made to fall almost exactly 
under the titles of the standard forms, provided only that the 
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general title ''Public Service" was used as a grand division to 
include them all. 

If a comparison be now made between these Ohio schedules 
and the latest form of the standard schedules, as exemplified in 
the city auditor's report of the City of Cambridge, Mass., 
which has just been published, there will be noted in addition 
to the divergencies already mentioned on account of ** Public 
Service" another noticeable difference, namely, that "Public 
.Art and Recreation" has disappeared as a title from the Ohio 
schedules. This is true for the reason that ** Public Parks," 
"Public Baths" and other functions which make up the sub- 
titles of " Public Recreation " in the standard form are included 
by the Ohio Code among the duties of the Board of Public 
Service and must necessarily be included under that general 
title in the Ohio forms. 

When Schedule A-iv is reached, a number of differences 
will also be noted in the details, but none of these will 
seriously interfere with proper comparisons of the expenditures 
and receipts of the various departments under the Ohio titles 
with those of cities in other states, such as Baltimore, Chicago, 
Boston and other municipalities where the standard form of 
our schedules have been used for one or more reports. 

Turning to the "B" schedules for Ohio, we find them 
identical with the standard forms adopted by the League as 
shown in the Cambridge report. 

The favorable reception which has been given to the Bureau's 
schedules by the officials throughout Ohio has been very grati- 
fying and encouraging to all of us who have 
Recep on o struggled with the intricate problems involved, 

the Schedules by ^, ^ x -.u n i - •^- t r\\^' 

Ohi OfflH 1 reports of the five largest cities of Ohio — 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo and 
Dayton, — for the fiscal year 190a are now nearly completed 
upon the new schedules, and they will all be in the printer's 
hands very shortly. 

The auditors and other financial officers in each of these 
cities have taken absorbing interest in the work of our deputies 
and examiners, and have assisted us in the most friendly 
manner. The Bureau has endeavored to make it clear that 
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it has no intention of antagonizing the present systems or the 
present officialSf but that its aim is to assist the officials and 
to render their work less difficult by improving the accounting 
methods tn the interest of all concerned. Men of all parties 
and of no party can unite, and have united, in praising the 
Bureau's plans and in assisting in the work with interest and 
hopefulness, which augurs well for the carrying out of the re- 
quirements of the uniform accounting law and for the ultimate 
realization of the benetits to the community which have been 
anticipated by the framers and supporters of that measure. 

It must be recognized and remembered that the proposition 
before the Bureau in Ohio is a vast one* It comprises not 
only the reorganization of the accounting and reporting in 
the cities, but likewise also those of vitlageSi townships, coun- 
ties, school districts, and, in fact, of every taxing body in 
the state. This is a tremendous proposition, and one that 
will uecessarfly take a long time to work out thoroughly and 
practically. We must not ask or expect too much immediately, 
therefore, for many of the problems presented by the uniform 
law and by the code can only be finally solved through de- 
cisions of the courts. Amendments of these laws must also 
be reckoned with hereafter, in all probability, so that it will 
be necessary that all of those who have high hopes of the 
results to be attained by these new departures in state regu- 
lation of municipal accounting must be prepared to see the 
movement progress somewhat slowly for the present, and must 
be contented if only it advances steadily and fearlessly in the 
right direction. 




What Has Been Done Toward Uniform 
Accounts for Street Railway, Electric and 
Gas Lighting, and Water -Works Systems 

By M. N. BAKER 
Associate Editor. ** Bngineering News.** New York Citjr 

Uniform accounting systems have been adopted by national 
organizations devoted to the gas-lighting, electric-lighting, and 
street-railway interests of the country. A uni- 
.J . form summary of statistics for the reports of 

water-works is in use by some municipal water 
departments. The latter covers physical as well as financial 
statistics, but does no more in the way of accounting than to 
suggest a uniform system. The outline for water-works statis- 
tics was adopted by the New England Water- Works Associa- 
tion, in June, 1885, thus making that organization a pioneer in 
the movement for uniform municipal statistics. The schedule 
has recently been endorsed by the American Water- Works As- 
sociation, the Central States Water-Works Association, and the 
American Society of Municipal Improvements. Copies of it 
may be obtained from Mr. Charles W. Sherman, editor "Jour- 
nal New England Water-Works Association," i Ashburton 
Place, Boston, Mass. It may be added that the statistics made 
up in accordance with the schedule are tabulated and published 
yearly in the "Journal." 

In August, 1899, as a result of cooperation between the 
Street Railway Accountants' Association of America, the Asso- 
ciation of American Railway Accounting Officers, 
Street Railway ^^^ ^^^ National Convention of (State) Railroad 
Schedttlee. ^ , 1 , .. 

Commissioners, a detailed accounting system 

for street railways was adopted by the latter body, after having 
been previously approved by the other two organizations. The 
schedule is printed in full in the report of the Connecticut Rail- 
road Commission for 1899, occupying seventy-seven pages of 
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the same. It was adopted for use by street-railway companies 
in making up their reports to the Connecticut Railroad Com- 
mission after June 30, 1900. The Commission may be ad- 
dressed at Hartfordy Conn. 

In May, 1901, the National Electric Light Association 
adopted a committee report which included a uniform system 
of accounting for electric lighting plants, the schedules for 
which are included in the Proceedings of the Convention for 
that year. Mr. James Blake Cahoon, 35 Nassau street, New 
York city, is secretary of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. 

In October, 1902, the American Gas Light Association 
adopted the report of its committee on accounting, which 
included a detailed system of accounts. Mr. Alexander Hum- 
phreys, president of Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
N. J., is chairman of the last-named committee. 



Banquet Speeches 

The banqaet tendered by the Detroit Committee of Arrangements to the 
delegates to the National Municipal League was held in Cadillac Hotel. 
Detroit, Michigan, Friday evening, April 24. 1903, with President James B. 
Angell, of the University of Michigan, acting as toastmaster. 

Mr. John Davis: Ladies and Gentlemen. — As the smoke commences to 
rise, it is time for me to rise. I am reminded by the number who participate 
in this delightful part of the exercises of a sign that I saw in Chicago, *' Better 
smoke here than hereafter." I hand it down to those who do not participate 
in this part of the program. [Applause] 

I wish to offer a word of explanation in regard to the meetings of the 
National Municipal League. The number present here to-night is no indi- 
cation of the quality or amount of the work done by the National Municipal 
League. The business men here would be astonished at 
The Work of the amount of material that is ground out by the League, 

the League. Papers weighty and important have been offered here in 

great numbers, and have been read ; other have passed 
through the mails to be compiled into a volume which will soon appear, and 
which goes out over this country to influence legislation touching the welfare 
of our cities. 

I have noticed, though, as the meetings have gone along, that the numbers 
increase from meeting to meeting, until to-night, for some reason, we seem 
to have more than at any other meeting. You see the influence of the League 
is growing. [Applause.] 

It needs no introduction of mine to present to you the toastmaster of the 
evening, and so I will simply sit down and let the toastmaster arise. 
[Applause.] 

Prbsidbnt Jambs B. Angbll : One of the speakers to-day spoke of the mem- 
bers of the League as dreamers. That epithet is oftentimes applied to those 
who seek great reforms ; and I suppose my friend, Mr. Davis, has invited us in 
here to-night to convince the hearing world that we are not beings flying in the 
air above the earth dealing with unintelligible problems, but that we eat and 
drink and enjoy ourselves very much like other folks. [Applause.] When 
we speak to them, we speak to them as other fellow-beings, living on the same 
planet. Perhaps you ladies and gentlemen who are sitting and viewing this 
long row at this head table are asking in your hearts for sympathy, and in- 
quiring if you have to listen to all of these men talk. I wish you would bear 
in mind a remark which I caught from the late Earl of Derby, which I am not 
sure but would apply to every one of these gentlemen here, who are sitting in 
torture trying to digest a dinner which they have been eating while brooding 
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on a apeech. The remark which Ihe late Earl of Derby made is filled with 
great trulh,— that he always haled to be called OQ to speak at a dtaner, be- 
cause he had always laid awake all the nij^ht before thinking what he should 
say, aad thai be usually laid awake all the night afterwards thinking what he 
had forgotten to say. [Applause. ] So, please have sympatby for us, as well 
as for yourselves. 

I must say that I am quite touched, as I look around thi^ table, to see what 
a happy* providential dispeosaiion it is that after the visit to Ann Arbor, the 
Michigan University colors seem to cover the table here to-night. I suppose 
that is a happy accidents [Applause.] Where blessings are so few we will 
give thanks for accidents that come our way, [Applause.) 

I have beea woudering why on earth Mr. Davis should send away out to 
Aoti Arbor to ask me to fulfil this duty here to-aight when you have so many 
in your own city who might do it more gracefully Lhaa L 
Muoicipal I wonder whether he has not heard that I once came 

£zperience€« within ten votes of being a mayor of a city, and that I am 

here a specimen of municipal reform which was almost 
achieved. Years ago I was doing newspaper work — Dr. Wilder will extend 
his sympathy to me — on a daily paper, and had occasion to express my views 
on municipaJ matters. In the city in which I was then living we bad a 
mayor, a fine fellow, a good friend of mine, but he had been many years in 
office, and a good many people thought there was a sort of machine which 
had been generated by this long occupancy of ofiicep and that the city was 
being carried into extravagant ways, and they icaisted upon voting for me 
tapon one occasion, against this gentleman. He was elected, and t was not, 
but I came as near it as that ; and, when I stated in the morning paper how 
close bad been my escape, the whole city was much interested. That was 
my only experience directly in municipal politics. 

lo the days of my early recollect ion, the municipal governmedts in New 
England, at least when I was living there, were as diterent from the modern 
municipal govern men ls as it is possible to imagine. In 
^^''^y those days men of ft re at weight were invariably elected as 

Hew £Qg:Iaiid mayors, and the aldermen were the most substantial citi- 

Mtmicipal zens of the town, men of large business interests, large 

(Joveriimeni . capacity,— men who, without salary or any political aspi- 

rations in particular, consented to hold these offices for the 
simple conduct of municipal aflat rs with the same prudence and caution wtlb 
which they conducted their private affairs. And 1 think it is safe to say that 
such a thing as corruption and malfeasance in office or undue extravagance 
was practically unknown in the cities of New England in those years. 

Then came the second stage, when business prosperity seemed to have 
absorbed the attention of men so that those who were adapted, for the most 
part, were unwilling to take office, and the voters were less interested than 
they had been in municipal a^airs. So began the downward course which 
has come to almost all cities in the country when pursuing municipal office 
was a business by itself, when corruption set in and every kind of ea- 
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travagance followed. We all know what a sad era that has been in oar 
country. 

And then came this other era, upon which we have now entered, when the 
cities have began to awaken to the voice of reforming the past forms of 
municipal government, when men with grand public spirit 
The Present and enterprise, regardless of the claims for their own 

Situation. affairs upon them, like the gentlemen who form this 

National Municipal League, are seeking to solve these 
municipal problems, which concern us far more than even our state and 
national affairs. We have come to that stage and are trying to make prog- 
ress in it. 

It seems, in looking back over this last period, that the larger the city the 
greater the proportion of iniquity. 

I remember some years ago, when there was upon the Supreme bench in 
Rhode Island, where I was then living, a very wise, simple, candid country 
judge, who lived in a small village of three or four hundred inhabitants, — the 
village of Wexford, on Narraganset Bay, — and there came on to Rhode Island 
one of the most acute and brilliant lawyers of New York to try a case. It 
came on for trial before this judge, and this acute New York lawyer was im- 
mensely impressed with the wisdom and acumen of this country judge ; 
and when the case was over he said to him one day, " Judge Fremont, why in 
the world do you sit down and stay in this little obscure village of Wexford, 
with your learning and talent and legal acumen ? You ought to come to New 
York, where your powers would be appreciated, and where you would shine 
as one of the great lawyers or judges of that city." "Well.*' said the 
judge, in his homely way, " my dear friend, don't say anything about that, 
don't say anything about that ; if you will only hang all the rascally fellows 
there are in New York it wouldn't be so much bigger than Wexford.** 
[Applause. ] 

I have had occasion to pass some time in Oriental cities. It may be en- 
couraging to us of the west that there are some things worse than very bad 
western cities. I lived in the City of Pekin for a time. 
Oriental and if one of you could go there and witness the unspeak- 

Conditions. able sights and smells, — I might say the nastiness of the 

place, — a city of 400,000 inhabitants, with no street upon 
which a carriage can be driven, or hardly a light upon the streets at night, 
with every, possible corruption in the courts, and among the magistrates, you 
might at least take some courage and think there were some things worse 
than your own cities. 

I remember, as a specimen of the way in which these officials prey upon 
each other, an illustration which was rather striking. A duty is levied at the 
city wall of Pekin upon everything that comes into it. There came while I 
was there one of their most successful generals from the west, bringing a 
large part of his plunder with him. When he reached the city gate the 
officials of the city insisted upon wringing from him about a hundred thousand 
dollars before they would let him into the city at all. As he had stolen it 
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itota somebody else* it was not of much c^nsequenco. That was the way in 

which the city affairs were administered 

it abo fell to my lot as some of you. know, to spend some lime at Cod- 
aUntinople, which is oaly less bad th^n Pekin The streets are stjghtly 
better, but the goverameni quUe as bad in every particular, with courts 
teeming with corruption atnoag the magistratea» with, what may be known 
to soirie of you, a ctty of 900.000 inhabitants e^tteadiog for miles on both 
sides of the Bosphorus, and with no local mails whatever. You can't mail a 
letter there in any part of the city ; you must send your own messenger with 
it. And that in 1903. The only reason that I could see why that M^te of 
things existed was that one day ihe Sultan tried the experiment of a local mail, 
and he received so many threatetiiog leliers, messages and postal cards that 
he • topped the whole concero. [Applause ] 

I have heard a good deal from the members of your League concerning 
Atnertcan chies, and the suggested remedies. I want to tell of one case of re- 
markable enterprise in a western American city, the like of which I have never 
heard reported in any of these papers, and which might perhaps encourage 
yon at leasts as to the enterprising spirit with which the municipal aSairs of 
•ome of oar cities are conducted. 

I was staying In this city some months ago for a little while, and I inquired 
what the population was . and they hesitated somewhat about answering. I 
said. " Isn't the city prosperous and growing ? *' " Oh, yes* 
How the Ceastis Oh, yes, very rapidly ; but, unhappily, Ihe Census which 
Is Taken. the United States has just taken in tgoo apparently shows 

that the city has fallen oU about 5,000 inhabitants sioce 
the mnnicipal Census which was taken in tSg$, but that is all wrong/' 
**WelI." I said, "how do you explain that ?" ** Why, we can eiplaio that 
without denying that the city is very proaperons. It is this way. When the 
city had the Census taken in 18^5, of course they wanted to make a good 
showing, and they employed a couple of very enterprising fellows to take the 
Census. So they went about it to make a prosperous city : and when they 
entered into a bouse where there was a young married couple, we'll say, 
twenty -«even or twenty-eight ye^T% old, they would take down their names, 
ask how many children there were. Well, perhaps two. ' Two, and yon are 
only twenty-eight years old. You will have five before you get through/ 
And they put down Evm/* [Applause.] That worn Id satisfy Mr. Roosevelt 
himself. 

Well, it is not for the toastmaster to occupy Ihe time in making speeches ; 
but I desire to say, in view of the optimistic phases which have been ex* 
pressed in the meetings of this Lea^e to-day in Ann Arbor as to the future 
of municipal affairs, there is a great deal, no doubt, that is discouraging and 
trying; but certain things are certainly full of encouragement, and one is the 
existence of this League with its branches all over the country, and another 
it the great interest which young men are taking in municipal as well as other 
political affairs all over the country. 

I will say, and I don't thi&k I overstate the case when I say it» that there |« 
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nothing which is interesting the college students all orer the country more 
than the conduct of public affairs, national, state and 
Faith in the municipal. This is to me one of the most hopeful fea- 

American People, tures, because with them, of course, lies very largely the 
future administration of all our public affairs ; and when 
I see such spectacles as are manifest here, when I see young men, who might 
sit back in self-indulgence, men of wealth, young men of position, throw 
themselves into the breach, devoting themselves, body and soul, to this great 
work of trying to make our cities better, it seems to me that no man can see 
this and fail to have the brightest conceptions as to the result of this contest 
of this League, which is carrying on the work, the agitation and the labor. 
Finally victory will perch upon our banners if the discussion and agitation 
is only persisted in. We all of us, I believe, have that faith in the American 
people which leaves no room to doubt that if the facts can only be hammered 
into them, if they can be made to see what we see, we can in the long run 
trust them to do what is right and just in this great fight. [Applause] 

It is not going to be a short one ; it is not going to be an easy one ; but if 
we have young men like our friends Mr. Garfield and Mr. Woodrufif. and 
these other gentlemen whose words have so inspired us to-day, and who are 
young enough to do a great deal more fighting than some of us old fellows 
can, I, for one, have no doubt as to what the result is going to be. I am glad 
we shall have an opportunity of hearing some of these men in whose hands 
the future of our cities so largely lies. I am glad to see so many citizens 
of Detroit here to-night, for, with all its merits, I will assume there is room 
even in the City of Detroit to consider some principles that have been set 
before us to-day, and in every city in this land and in every city in every 
civilized land. 

I am glad to be able to present to you to-night some of the gentlemen who 
have been identified with this work, and whom you will have the pleasure of 
listening to. First of all, may I call upon the gentleman who is acting as 
president of this convention, and who brings from Philadelphia, of all places 
in the world, some words of good cheer, Mr. Charles Richardson, the vice- 
president of the National Municipal League, who is asked to speak upon this 
subject. 

Mr. Richardson : Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies and Gentlemen. — President 
Angell has spoken of one accident here to-night — the college colors. I am 
another accident. The League has among its officers some very fine speakers. 
You will hear some of them to-night. It has others who do not know how to 
speak, who never learned to talk ! I am one of those, and it is only because 
of the lamented absence of our president and the mistaken kindness of our 
host that I am put forward to say a few words on behalf 
Detroit's of the National Municipal League. 

Excellencies. We have been very handsomely entertained here ; we 

have enjoyed our visit exceedingly ; we are very grateful 

for the courtesy that has been shown to us ; we have found much to admire 

in the City of Detroit ; we have admired its physical beauty, we have ad- 
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inir«d the polUical indepeiideDte of its ckizens, »nd I was going to say, of 
its clocks, but perhaps I bad b«lter not allude to its various standards of 
time. 

It seems to us that in this ctty tht; bad elements which pervade every 
municipality have been gotten under, and that the b€^t people of the city are 
on top I remember a little story that may possibly have a moral for the 
good citizens of Detroit. Two men were Aghting desperately, one on top aud 
the other was underneath and being terribly hammered. A clergy mau came 
along and r^^monstra ted with the man on top. He sald^ "Don't beat a man 
when be is down; let him up." "Oh, your Reverence, if you only knew 
what an awful time t had to get htm down you would never ask me to let him 
up." Perhaps there is a little moral in that for the people of Detroit* II 
you have gotten the bad elements down, don't lei them up. Some of our 
cities have never been able to get them down In some cittes, although the 
reformers are a little like the Irishman's pig, that ran around so lively that 
the neighbors thought there was a dozen of him, they find it very difficult to 
make much impression or accomplish anything like what they want to do. 

When I was a little boy, — you know nearly all great men were once little 
boys on a farm ; that is about the only claim 1 have to being a great man- 
once I was a little boy on a farm, and 1 was driving the horses while the 
farmer held the handles of the plow^ and it got toward noon. 1 was ttred, 
and so I argued with the farmer, — even in those days I was something of an 
altruist — and ! argued that it was time that the horses had a rest and a 
dinner. After a i^fhile he seemed to yield to my appeals. He said, *' Well, 
we'll have one more round, and then '* Well, we had one more round and 
when we got through with that I began to unharness the horses. He said, 
** What are you doing ? " '* Why,** I said, "you said we would get through 
with this round and then we would go home " He replied. *'X didn't say 
anything of the kind. I said, ' one more round* and then/— I meant aaolher." 
And that has been our experience in some of the other cities. We have one 
round and then we have another. We don't get to the final found. 

The National Municipal League was formed by men oC the highest ideals, 
the purest motives, the truest civic patriotism. They were men who felt that 
it was their duty and the duty of all of us to do what is 
The Httioiial possible toward making the world so that the Divine Will 

Municipal shall be done ** On earth as it is in heaven.'* Sometimes 

League. ^^ ^^^ ^<> ^ great deal, sometimes only a little; but we 

can always be striving to do something. It was wjtti 
that idea that the League was formed. 

We commenced by first securing the co5peratton of societies that were 
working for civic Improvement in cliSerent parts of the country, and then 
getting them to meet together in conferences for a comparison of views and 
experiences We wanted to be sure we were right, and to ascertain and 
compare the conditions in the dt^erent cities thoroughly before we attempted 
to act. W^e found that, to a certain extent, those conditions were similar ; 
we found in all modern cities there were great powers, and great resourcea 
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and assets ; that those powers and Chose resources could be used if they came 
into the control of bad men for the accamnlation of great fortunes ; and we 
found that in every city there was a very large element of men who were 
eager to get control of those powers and those resources or assets for purely 
selfish purposes, and were not in the least particular as to the methods which 
they used to obtain that control. 

We found, on the other hand, that the people generally did not realize 
those conditions, that they were apathetic in fact, and that their sense of 
civic intelligence, civic duties and civic righteousness was 
The League's was almost entirely undeveloped. When we had thor- 

Activities. oughly covered the ground, we commenced our construc- 

tive work. We appointed a committee, which for two or 
three years worked over the problem of a model charter. With a great deal 
of care and a great deal of deliberation that work was completed. Some of 
you may be familiar with it. It has been very extensively circulated, and 
has already had a great influence in the cities of this country. 

We then took up the subject of municipal accounting, and you have heard 
of our progress with that in our meetings in Detroit. 

We then took up the subject of civic education in the educational institu- 
tions of the country, first in the higher institutions. In that we have done a 
great deal of work. We have now continued our committee, for the purpose 
of taking up the subject of municipal instruction in the secondary schools. 
The great majority of American pupils do not reach the universities, and it is 
of the greatest importance that they should be instructed in the real municipal 
conditions of the country. 

We are also taking up the subject of nominations and primaries, and have 
a large and able committee at work at that. They will probably be able to 
report at the next annual meeting. It is in such lines as these, and in securing 
the cooperation of societies for municipal improvement all over the country, 
that the National Municipal League has its field ; and I think the work that 
it has done, and the work that it has in hand and that it is possible to accom- 
plish in the future, justifies its appeal to every intelligent citizen of the United 
States for his support and influence. 

I thank you very much, Mr. Toastmaster, for the opportunity of saying 
these few words. [Applause.] 

Thb Toastmaster : As one gentleman has to leave upon a train soon, we 
will vary the order slightly as it stands upon the program. Sydney Smith 
somewhere speaks of a man whom he describes as a " steam engine in 
breeches." As I have heard the members of this League tell of what the 
secretary has been doing for the past few years, and as I heard him to-day 
speak about ten minutes in such a way as to make every young man who heard 
him want to get up and at once enlist in the war for the rest of his life in favor 
of municipal reform, this description of Sydney Smith's, which I know is 
not very dignified, came very vividly to my mind. We all know that what- 
ever the League has done has been largely due to its secretary, the Hon. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, who will now speak to you. [Applause] 
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Mr. Woodruff : Mr* Toaslni^ter atid Friends of Detroit. — I know 
that tfaere are some withid the sound of my voice who will appreciate 
my feeljngi of tbacikfulaeKs for the very *' touching" reception » which 
at least some mem be r? of thlft National Municipal League received during 
their visit to this city. The question of timet which bothered some of us so 
considerably when we first came here* was solved completfjly for me last 
night* or rather, early this morniug, when all possibility of telling any kind 
of lime, either central or local, was taken from me ; and the particular reason 
for the change in the order of the toasts is due to the fact that the treasurer 
aad myself are going to make some effort to recover our lost time and oihar 
losses. Notwithstanding the warmth of our welcome* at least the treasurer 
and myself, owing to these losses, will go away poorer In this world's goods, 
but very much richer in an appreciation of the kindness of the Detroit people 
and of their sincere interest in this subject which we have at heart. 

1 have often wondered why it was that those in charge of the banquets 
given at the conclusion of the National Municipal League meetings have in- 
sisted that there be some humor injected into the speeches. I never, until a 
few days ago, made out the connection between humor and municipal relorm. 
but, as the injunction has been laid upon us with invariable regularity in 
every city which we have had the honor and privilege of visiting, there must 
be some connectlont and I think Mr. Carlyle has suggested the connect ion 
when he said, " No man who has once laughed heartily can be altogether and 
wholly irreclaimabiy bad." 

The specific title that has been assigned to cue Is '* The Multiplicatioa of 
Agencies," — a mo«t congenial one, indeed. Within ten years, there has bees 
a tenfold increase In the number of reform bodies. In 
The Multlplica- the first volume of the proceedings of the good-government 
tiOfl of conferences, forty-three such bodies were reported, includ- 

AgenciSd. i^S two or three women's health protective ajtsociatioos. 

Now there are over four hundred reform bodies, not in- 
cluding the latter class, which 1 believe has increased in the same proportion. 

These municipal leagues, civic federations, citizens* associations, while 
pursuing different methods and occupying different parts of the field* are, 
nevertheless, contributing directly to ihe solution of the problems confronting 
the municipal citizen. If I were asked to mention the one thing which above 
another characterized the work, I should unhesitatingly reply. '* their persis- 
tency/' Of course, there is no lack of sporadic bodies, springing ap quickly 
for a temporary emergency and as quickly dropping out ; but those accom- 
plishing positive results are keeping at their work year in and year out, with 
a courage and determination that augurs well for the ultimate success of their 
efTorts. The work of the Municipal Voters' League in ChicagOn illustrates 
exactly what I mean. It has been at the work of reforming Chicago's councils 
since 1B96. Despite setbacks and disappointments, it has kept at Us allotted 
task, until Chicago can now boast of an honest board of aldermen To be 
sure, it has not eliminated every dishonest member, but it has secured the 
election of a substantial and sufficient majority of honest men. The work of 
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the Citizens' Union in New York, which oondncted the first and second Low 
campaigns, is an illostration to the same effect. 

Some of these bodies are political bodies, making their own nominations 
and conducting their own campaigns like the Citizens' Union just mentioned 
and the Municipal League of Philadelphia, both of which 
Municipal are recognized under the laws of their respective states 

Bodies. as political parties. Other bodies, like the Chicago 

Voters' League, are "balance of power " parties. They 
make no nominations of their own, but endorse the nominations of the other 
parties. The Chicago League uses its influence to defeat obnoxious candi- 
dates first at the primaries, and, if unsuccessful there, then at the polls. 
Other associations take no part in purely political matters, but confine their 
energies to securing the enforcement of existing laws and the enactment of 
new and more modern ones. Still others deal solely with the question of 
improvement, and others with certain branches like the schools. The Public 
Education Association, of Boston, an example of this type, is also a type of 
the political bodies, because it presents a school ticket at every municipal 
election. 

It is not alone among reform bodies that the question of municipal govern- 
ment and its development is receiving attiention. The business organizations 
of the land are taking it up with vigor, and giving to it a larger and larger 
share of attention. Indeed, some of the most successful municipal work in 
this country has been accomplished by them. The New York Chamber of 
Commerce has time and again taken the initiative in important municipal 
undertakings. It organized the Committee of Seventy in 1894, ^^^ ^ ^cw 
years ago appointed the Committee of Fifteen, which, under the efficient 
leadership of William H. Baldwin, Jr., did much signally good work in ex- 
posing the corrupt relations existing between the New York police and the 
vicious classes. 

The New York Merchants' Association has set an example of the highest 
type of effective and public-spirited endeavor. Thanks to its leadership the 
iniquitous Ramapo job was first halted, then finally and 
Business effectually defeated. Now it is co5perating with the city 

Men. in securing a well-known and competent engineer to take 

charge of the water-works construction, contributing one- 
half of his salary of $20,000 per annum. It has also inaugurated a movement 
to secure a complete and adequate examination and rearrangement of the 
accounts and financial undertakings of Greater New York and its sub- 
divisions. 

In its way, the work of the San Francisco Merchants' Association has 
proven to be equally noteworthy. To its untiring energy, under the leader- 
ship of its late secretary, J. Richard Freud, San Francisco owes its new char- 
ter and its establishment, and likewise the merit system which is working so 
satisfactorily. 

I cannot mention in detail the work of such bodies as the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, and its successful management of the *' group sys- 
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tern " of city. couDty and federal buUdifigs , and of the Chicago Mercbaats' 
As&oeialion, and its work in regard to the examination and rearrangement 
of tbe city'i accounts, and of a long list of other achtevemeats to be credited 
to boat'ds of trade, cQTnmercial clubs and chambers of commerce, I have 
mealioned a few instances only as illustrative of what has been and is being 
done, and what can be accomplished by business bodies. 

The problem has been likewise attacked from other quarters, aad with 
equal eSectiveness, Rebgioas bodies like the Christian Endeavor Societies* 
ibe YouQg Men*s Christian Association, have taken up the 
Religio^m question, especiaJly from the point of view of the duty of 

Activity, the citizens. They reach and hold a great portion of the 

body politic^ and the fact that they are giving it the ad- 
vantage of iheir consideration* endorsement and encouragement, means much 
for the future as well as considerable for the present The church, too, is no 
longer silent or indifferent to the subject, but is cotning to regard it a& a 
proper and legitimate object of endeavor. The problem is essentially a 
moral one, and the realization of this fact by the mora) forces in the com- 
munity is a favorable and auspicious sign. 

Mention must also be made of ibe national agencies making for munici* 
pal advance; the National Municipal League, the American Society for 
Muntcipal Improvements, the League of American Municipalities, the 
American Park and Outdoor An Association and the American League for 
Civic Improvement, 

The National Municipal League is the oldest of these bodies* having been 
organized early in 1894 as a resuh of the Philadelphia Conference already 
menitoned. It represents the interest of citizens in the solution of the mu- 
nicipal problem. It is at once a reviewing body, a clearing-house for ideas 
and experiences, a propagandizing influence and a maker of programs As 
a reviewing body, it has presented a series of studies of municipal condi- 
tions that has attracted the attention and commanded the praise of students 
everywhere Its annual meetings and its executive organizations have served 
as a clearing-bouse for those interested in the work It baa carried on a per- 
sistent propaganda for higher municipal standards mainly through the aid of 
tb« press. It is, however, as a maker and advocate of programs that it bat 
accomplished the most substantial results. 

The ■* Monicipal Program," which has been published by the Macmillansi 
represents two years' steady work of a committee of seven specially trained 
men. It consists of certain proposed constitutional amendments and a 
isunicipal corporations act. and the papers descriptive of them and the 
underlying principles. In short, it is a proposed chatter designed for Amcri* 
can cities and conditions^ and its value has been shown by the fact that it 
bad been used by every charter commission and constitutional convention 
held since its promulgation. Through the Committee on Instruction in Mu- 
nicipal Government in American Educational Institutions^ it is furnishing 
instructors with the necessary syllabi and references for the inauguration 
and conduct of courses in municipal govertimeot. Its Committee on Uniform 
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Manicipal Accoanttng and Statistics has prepared a series of schedules for 
the accounts of cities, which have been already adopted in Ohio, Baltimore* 
Boston. Brookline. Chicago, Providence, and are under consideration in a 
number of other cities. 

These are practical, concrete contributions to the solution of the problem, 
and they have been accordingly appreciated. These committees are still at 
work, and a new one on Nomination Reform has been added and has begun 
work in the same direction of practical helpfulness and suggestiveness. 

The American Society of Municipal Improvements represents the inter- 
est of the technical municipal administrator. It is composed of cities who 
send their engineers to its meetings. It is designed to im- 
Hational prove the ways and means of doing municipal work, such 

Orgmniiations. as the construction of bridges, sewers and streets. It. 
too, is a practical body and is doing a much needed work ; 
although necessarily its proceedings will attract less attention than its sister 
bodies because it confines itself so closely to scientific and technical details, 
which are none the less important and necessary. 

The American Park and Outdoor Art Association occupies itself with a 
different phase of the problem. It is interested in creating a more beautiful 
city. It aims to increase the number and means of opportunities for healthful 
outdoor recreation and comfort. It concerns itself with parks, their care and 
management and improvement ; with the abatement of offensive public 
advertisements, with the multiplication and improvement of artistic school- 
houses, playgrounds, public squares and baths ; with the beautification of our 
streets and public places, and the artistic development of our cities, like the 
proposed improvement of Washington. It is having a healthful and a help- 
ful influence and is developing a sound public sentiment that is making for 
a more beautiful public life. 

The League of American Municipalities, like the American Society of 
Municipal Improvements, is composed of cities, but it appeals to those more 
particularly concerned with questions of policy, and the mayor and council- 
men. It is composed exclusively of public officials, who meet once a year for 
the study and discussion of municipal problems. It represents an increasingly 
"well-directed effort to make municipal officials intelligent as regards the 
work which they are elected to do and to arouse a sense of civic responsibility." 
In this it is succeeding, and the movement is one of the most significant. If 
any one had proposed, eight or ten years ago, to form an association composed 
of such officials and to discuss such questions he would have been regarded as 
a dreamer. Then came the proposition, and the early meetings showed that 
the officials did not fully appreciate their opportunity ; but the more serious- 
minded among them, men like Mayor MacVicar. of Des Moines, first presi- 
dent and later secretary, persisted until they have at last established the body 
on a firm basis of usefulness. 

The American League for Civic Improvement is the youngest of the 
national bodies. It represents an effort to reach the masses with the smaller 
Individual improvements. In the words of its former president, Charles 
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EtiebliDt of CbioigOt it is interested id the back yard and small street and the* 
school t& the town or village as well as the city. If it can interest the com^ 
munity in larger undertaklDgs ihrougb the Q^edium of the amaller, it will oot 
have existed in vain* and wiil have justified Us establishtnent. 

This very mciltiplicity of orgaaizations. while perhaps from some poiDLs of 
view to be r^retted* nevertheless, from others, is to be taken as a favorable 
sign of the timei. If in nothing else* it indicates that 
Federation « the people are stirred up and are being stirred up* and 

this is much- The talk of a federation of interests points 
the same way- The ' trust '' period Las beea reached, aud further develop- 
ment must be in the direction of aa harmooious agre^Tment as to the spheres 
of activity, so that there will be an economy of effort and distributioD and 
an elimination of superfluous activities and overlappiDg 

In this view ol the situation* I have deliberately dwelt upon the favorable 
signs and evidences ; primarily because I think ihey preponderate over the 
unfavorable ones, and secondly, becatise I think progress lies in the direction 
of their cultivation and emphasis^ The outlook is bright and full of encour- 
agement- There is a progressive development toward good- The difficulties 
are not all eliminated nor the obstacles all surmounted, but the forces making 
for righteousness and improvement are betn^ strengthened from day today, 
and in time must overcome those that make and sustain corruption and 
inefficiency. 

The ToASTUABTmR : I guess I made no mistake in applying Sydney Smith's 
appellation. And now I have pleasure in introducing as the next speaker, 
the new chairman of the League's Executive Committee* Mr Horace E. 
Deming, of New York City. 

Mr. D&MiKG : Mr-Toastmaster. Ladies and Gentlemen, — The men of Detroit 
cannot clean its municip>al politics without the assistance of the women of 
Detroit. That you men realize lhis» and that the women of Detroit also realize 
it, are evidenced by the presence of so many of them here this evening. It is 
one of the many good reasons for the political optimism of the workers in the 
National Municipal League* that in every city the League has visited it has 
been cordially welcomed by the ladles; and that their ready sympathy and 
intelligent cooperation have aided and strengthened* and* in not a few 
instances, inspired the movement for the betterment of municipal condi- 
tions which is appearing in so many forms and with such encouraging 
frequency in all parts of the United States. 

But every worker for political improvement who has some familiarity with 
political history and the achievements of English-speaking folk is rightly an 
optimist, especially if he also have the true scientific attitude of mind^lbe 
attitude that, on the one hand, preserves him from the deadening effects of 
traditionalism, and. on the other, enables him to recognire the new condi* 
lions of his own time and to adapt himself intelligently to them. 

If we accept the scriptural threescore years and ten as the naturaJ term 
of life for a hale and hearty man, less than twenty such lives carry us back 
to the lime when our forbears landed on the shores of England. Thej 
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were rude barbarians, bat they brought with them the old Teatonic devotion 
to personal freedom and firm belief in local independence. 
Personal They brought with them, also, the crude beginnings des- 

Freedom tined to grow later into an enlarged and powerful poli- 

and Local tical union through the development and application of the 

Independence. representative principle in the practical conduct of govern- 
ment. And what a roll of political achievements since in 
Freedom's cause during the brief span of these twenty lives ! Magna Charta 
— Parliament — the settlement of America — the struggle in England and 
America with royal prerogative which lay at the foundation of the war of 
the American Revolution. The result of that struggle in England was the 
destruction of royal prerogative, and led to a thorough-going reform in Parlia- 
ment, the abolition of the rotten boroughs, a wide extension of the suffrage, 
and so large a measure of local self-government in English cities that they are 
admirable examples of administrative efficiency and honesty. The result in 
this country was American Independence, and led to the founding of the United 
States and the adoption of a Constitution whose grand opening declaration, 
with your permission, I will read : 

"We, the People of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution." 

For the first time since man appeared upon earth. " we, the feofU*' asserted 
our sovereignty. Not many years later came our great Civil War, the people's 
war. It rewrote, in letters of blood and fire, the fundamental political truth 
that the people mean to be the government, and settled for all time that the 
United States is not a league or compact or confederacy, but a nation. And 
all these things, and more, have been accomplished in England and America 
within a span of time so brief that it scarcely covers the duration of twenty 
human lives. Is it any wonder that one at all familiar with the political 
history and achievements of the English-speaking folk is a political optimist ? 

And what shall we say of our political progress since the Civil War ? A 
stormy reconstruction period followed the war. Then the people began a 
determined struggle to do away with the abuse of arbitrary 
Political power through the centralizing tendencies in government 

Progress which the storm and stress of war and reconstruction had 

since the done so much to foster. I may not go into detail of results 

CItU War. achieved, but let me speak briefly of my own state. New 

York, and of some of the steps forward there politically 
in the last twenty-five years. 

In 1894, we made the fundamental principle of civil service reform a 
part of the Constitution of the state, and we now have an intelligent and 
readily workable law applicable to our state and municipal civil service ; so 
that to-day it is literally true of every city within the state of New York that 
it is the fault of the people of the city if it does not have an honest and 
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weLl-adcnitilatered public service. Yet in tSSo. when the movement for civil 
service reforoi was begiaoing ip New York, partisan feeliog rao so high thai 
civil service reformers who were Democrats found it so dif&cult to unite with 
civil service reformers who were Repubticans, aod civil service reformers 
who were RepobHcans found it so dt^cult to unite with civil service reform* 
ers who were Democrau. ihat for a time a Civil Service Reform Association 
seemed impossible^ It was seriously proposed that there should be two 
Civil Service Reform Associations, a Republicatt and a Democratic! 

The movement for municipal reform has had a similar history. In iS8i 
I was living In Brooklyn. A new charter for the city had just been enacted, 
logo into effect January t, tSSi, Under it, the mayor, lor the first time« had 
tbe absolute power of appointing the heads of departments, and during the 
first thirty days of his term the absolute power as well to remove any head of 
a department. The election of the irst mayor under the new charter was to 
be held in November, iSSi, Here was a notable opportunity for the people 
ta exert some real power in the conduct of a city government through electing 
as mayor some one whom they really wanted. But how could the people be 
organised to avail themselves of this opportunity ? The best citizens who 
were Republicans distrusted the Democrats, and the best citizens who were 
Democrats distrusted the Republicans, though each professed eitactly the 
^me political principles in municipal governmeni A Municipal Reform 
Republican Club had to be organized, which adopted a platform ; and a 
Municipal Reform Democratic Club had to be organized, which adopted tbe 
same municipal platform. This was the nearest to political union in munici* 
pal matters that Republicans and Democrats could attain in i88t, even in 
Brooklyn, which was recognized as the most notable center of independence 
in politics in Now York state. What a change since then ! By 1894 we 
secured a constitutional provision which entirely separated muiiicipal from 
state and national elections : another which divides our cities into well-dedned 
classes and decUres all city legislation to be " special '' which aifects only one 
city, or less than all the cities of tbe same class ; another which compels ail 
special city legislation to be passed a second time by the state Legislature, 
unless accepted by the local authorities after an opportunity for a public 
bearing in the city aHected by the legislation. 

The separation of local from national and state elections aud the progress 
toward the adoption of uniform charters for cities of the same well-detined 
class, and the granting of enlarged powers of local self* 
Encouraging government, have especial and most encouraging signi^- 

Derelopmenti^ cance for those who have studied the causes of municipal 
misgovernment in this country. Aided by all the forces I 
have mentioned, and enlightened by the experiences of 6fteen years of stren- 
uous cflfort, the City of New York elected Mayor Strong ; and for three years, 
from 1S93 to 1&98. his adminifltration made great and, in some respects, most 
notable progress toward the betterment of our municipal conditions. But 
the political spoilsmen were not yet at the end of their resources. Greater 
New York was created* and the first Greater New York charter, a statu tory 
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monstrosity bejrond the power of words to describe, was inflicted upon the 
new citT in spite of the protests and outspoken opposition of every organized 
body competent to express intelligent public opinion, including the historic 
Chamber of Commerce and the great Association of the Bar. Then the 
hongry hordes of Tammany, whose apt emblem is the tiger, and the bigoted 
Republican partisans, under the deft manipulation of the "Easy Boss." 
combined to place in the mayor's chair a creature in whom high official 
station excited nncontrollable impulses toward bad manners and ba£foonery. 
For four years we bowed our heads in shame and weltered in the mire of 
municipal misgovemment and civic indecency, while the coarse and greedy 
over-lord of the Tammany vassals and their Republican accessories was. as 
he said, with brutal unconcern, *' working for his pocket all the time. '* Then 
the reaction came The blind partisanship through which the *' Easy Boss *' 
had wrought the city's shame had become enlightened, at least in part, by 
the demonstration that the minority party that would Aot stand for good city 
government was responsible for bad city government ; and in the autumn of 
190X we elected our present mayor. 

I wish there were time to tell you something of the achievements of the 
present administration of our city since it went into office on January z of 
last year, — how its Health Department, Tenement House 
Low Department and Charities Department have brought hap- 

Administration. piness and cheer into thousands of homes; how it is 
cleaning our streets and building schoolhouses ; how it is 
adding millions to our revenues by being simply honest; is lowering our 
taxes by honest valuations of taxable property ; yes, how it is even making 
good progress in cleaning out the Augean stables in the Police Department. 
Suffice it to say that there is not to-day, in the United States, a more en- 
lightened, humane, progressive administration of public affairs than the one 
which is now blessing the people of the City of New York. And does not 
even this brief survey of what has been accomplished in the way of political 
betterment in New York, within the brief period since most of us came to 
manhood, afford good ground for political optimism, at least to a New 
Yorker ? 

It has always been a source of pride and satisfaction to me, as a New 
Yorker also, that New York was the birthplace of the ballot-reform move> 
ment in the United States. We have not yet attained there the ballot law 
to which the people are entitled, and it may be years before we do attain it ; 
but do you doubt, after what I have told you, that we shall yet have that 
law ? Whether you doubt or not, we know that we shall win. And, mean- 
time, we have secured a really secret, though clumsy, ballot ; the personal 
registration of all voters, even in our small cities ; an honest, if cumbrous, 
count of all votes cast and an honest announcement of the count. Election 
day. with us, is a peaceful holiday. That these are no small achievements, 
let Pennsylvania bear witness. The worker in New York for the improvement 
of political conditions may. with good reason, be an optimist. 

And every American citizen should be an optimist in politics. The char- 
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acteri^tic of tb« American mind whicb dJSereDtiates him from tbe Englisb* 
man, and still more, from tKe dti^eos of Cootmental 
OptimUtt in Ei^rope. and Ifae oatives of tbe OrieoL, is its hospitality to 

PoHtlCA. aew ide^s. Wby is it that we are surpassing Englaad and 

other cotiniries m commerce and manufactures ? Itis be^ 
cause America welcomes a new way of doing an old tbing if the new way ia 
be tier. The American business-man is ready to throw into tbe scrap-heap 
the mo5t sacred parts of bis grandfather's machinery if they will not do the 
work as well as they ought to do it. This is the scientific spirit ; the auitode 
of mind whicb is r^ady to test and to adopt new methods, which does not 
accept what the fathers did as necessarily the best and what the grandfathers 
said as the 6na( word, which replaces traditionalism with inteUigeoi estperi- 
meitt, which believes that things as they are are not necessarily the best 
possible things, that evils can be remedied and good can be made better, 

American business men are tbe embodiment of the true scientific spirit^ 
in the conduct of business. In political matters they are blind traditional- 
ists« dense and even hostile to new ideas, mere puppets 
of shrewd political managers. In business, they have 
brains and use ihcir brains ; in politics, they are silly sen* 
timentalists, whose easily aroused ptejudicesand fixed men* 
tal habitudes make tb«m the easy victims of designing 
politicians and often a dangerous obstacle io the path of poHlicaJ progress. It 
is hardly too much to say that business men as a class are the worst citizens 
of the town in which they live, and. with here and there an exception, tbe 
most successful business men, measured by the standard oi pecuniary posses^ 
sions, are the very vvorst of alL Unless Detroit is peculiarly fortunate, yon 
gentlemenn sitting at these tables, who represent the wealth and business 
enterprises of Detroit, have among you a goodly number of the worst 
citizens of Detroit. This would be true of Philadelphia, of St. Louis, of 
Cincinnati, oi every town I have investigated, and t will tell you why. You 
welcome a new idea in business, sometimes tbe most visionary, the most im- 
practicaK because there may be something good in it — you will, at least, 
eiamtne iv But you do not welcome new ideas in politics, under any circum- 
stances. Yot] stick to your old ways : you turn down any man that suggests 
an improvement in political methods as a dreamer, an impractical visionary. 
You will not even take the trouble to examine into the proposed improve- 
ments, much less to try them. This is the very opposite of the course you 
pursue in btisiness, or you would not succeed in business. There the scien- 
lific spirit, the open mind, controls. If you are a cloth manufacturer, 
neither respect for your grandfather's memory nor veneration for the hon- 
orable antiquity of his type of machinery makes you hesitate a moment to 
nse a new and better machine to make cloth. If you are a dealer in grain, 
yon do not hesitate to use the telephone and the telegraph, and to store the 
grain in elevators, because these are not the business methods of your grand* 
fathers. You feel no shock to your prejudices, nor do you call yourselves 
visiotiaries or dreamers, when you replace the stage with ibe horse-car, Ibo 
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horse-car with the trolley. Yoa do not consider it sacrilege or lack of 
veneration for traditional methods when you use the hoisting engine instead 
of the sturdy legs of a hod-carrier. Yon are ready to abandon steam-power 
for electricity, if the result is better. In a word, in business you want 
results, — the best results, — and you constantly recognize that new circnm- 
stances, and conditions are continually requiring new appliances and new 
methods to produce the most desirable results. You know very well that 
the grandfathers' methods will not work in business ; yet you business men 
are blindly adhering to the grandfathers' methods in politics. That is one 
main cause of our political troubles; you business men are still using the 
political appliances and methods of your grandfathers amid the stirring 
times and changed political conditions of to-day. You welcome new ideas 
that bring in better results in your business, but you repel new ideas that 
would change bad existing political conditions for better ones. You are 
turning yourselves over, bound hand and foot, to the political bosses of our 
cities, because you will not,— at any rate, you do not, — apply any portion of 
your brain force to the great business of city government. 

What is needed in our cities is a government truly representative of the 
people of the cities, adapted to their local needs and honestly and efficiently 
administered. Why do we not have such a government ? I will tell yon. 
Because in political matters you business men follow the old political ruts, 
simply because they are old ruts ; and because you think you are making 
more money by not paying any attention to politics. You are working for 
your own pockets all the time, without regard for the public interests. The 
political spoilsmen but follow your bad example when they conduct the busi- 
ness of government with the same strong desire to fill their own pockets and 
with the same disregard for the public interests. You bestow the closest and 
most intelligent care upon your merchandizing and manufacturing. If any- 
thing goes wrong there, you are quick to discover and apply the remedy. 
Nor do y.ou always assume that you necessarily know it all. You employ 
experts to expedite the discovery of the cause of the evil and make the 
remedy more complete ; and, as your business grows larger and more com- 
plicated, you are willing to pay, and to pay liberally, to secure intelligence and 
honesty and competence in its conduct. But let any one suggest to you that 
in the great and complicated business of city government you need to apply 
the same principles, with the same alert, open-minded determination to find 
and use the best methods, you will neither take hold of the problem your- 
selves, nor intelligently back the efforts of the public-spirited citizen who 
does take hold. You call him a visionary, a dreamer, a fool. Now you are 
the fools. You are handling this municipal problem like the veriest babes. 
You don't get hold of it, because you don't put any brains into your political 
work, if, indeed, you do any conscious political work at all. 

I said, a few moments ago, that what is needed in our cities is a 
government really representative of the people of the city, adapted to its 
local needs and honestly and efficiently administered. Isn't that what you 
want here in Detroit ? Would you not say that it is in order to have such a 
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government thai the city officials of Detroit are put ia office ? Do you think 
that merely holding elections and voting will give yon such 
The Meeds of a city government ? Not a bit of it. That is grandfathers' 

Our Citlei. talk. You know very weU that you will oever get either 

represetitative or efficient governmeat by merely voting. 
Something makes your voting pretty nearly of no use for any stich purpose. 
Yet you go on voting, votmg. voting, like blind and dumb automata, as if 
there were no remedy. Do yon think you are ever going to have a represent 
tative and boaest and efficient city govemaieiit so long as yon follow such 
methods P There is not a buainesa esublishment in the town that could be 
run on any such plan. Yet the business men of a city could certainly control 
its business administration if they would but show the progrc*tsive, scienti&c 
spirit in dealing with city problems- You modern business men are abun- 
dantly endowed with this spirit In your business enterprises^ You are scien- 
tists in business, as a matter of course. As scientists in business, it does not 
make any di Sere nee how long you have been following a wrong method, so 
soon as you find out that the method is wrotsg yon stop following it. This is a 
primary, fundamental principle of conduct with all true scientists. But you 
approach a political quest ioti in eiiactly the opposite frame of mind. In 
politics, you are old-school creed bigots. You cannot take in a new political 
proposition or appreciate the need of new political methods : you talk about 
political questions and you look wise : but you let the old political methods 
go on. with their attendant dirt and filtb, as if politics were necessarily dirty 
and gltby. 

Gentlemen, you arc the cause of the 6ilh and dirt in politics, tt h your 
fault if your politics are not clean and your city government not good. Ii is 
your disgrace that many of your city streets and alleys look as they do. Are 
your pride and se If - respect as citixens of Detroit satisfied by comparing your 
streets with still more unsat is Factory ones in other cities ? Why not find out 
the reason for their condition, and correct it ? If yon are sufficiently in 
earnest, if you have true civic pride, you will find out and you will secure the 
correction, and yon will secure not only decent streets decently cared for, bui 
decent city politics, clean and efficient city government. But you will never 
do this by following the old methods of vociferous partisanship and automatic 
voting, 

if we are to have i good city government, we must have |ood citizens 
behind it. watchful of it and responsible for it : and a most important con- 
tribution to good citixenship would be the conversion of our business men 
into good citizens. If our business men are good cliizens, we can have gcod 
government. We cannot have it if most of the brains in this country, of 
basin^s men and politictans alike, are devoted to filing private pockets We 
can have it if some of the intellect, the superb energy and ingenuity of our 
busings men, is devoted to genuine study of our political conditions. 

The responsibility upon you business men of Detroit, and the business men 
of other cities, is simply tremendous. Whether the municipal problem be 
worked out tnc^essfully in this country, and our cities become self*governing 
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communities of self-respecting citizens, whose local government shall be 
progressive, efficient, economical and traly representative of, and responsive 
to, the people of the locality, rests with the men of business. Do yon say yon 
haven't time for political work ? What nonsense ! Of course, yoo have time. 
It is disposition you lack. Do you attend personally to every detail of your 
own business ? Certainly not. But you superintend it, and yea use pgirt of 
your money to pay experts in whom you have confidence to attend to the 
details, and you heed their advice. Do the same thing in politics. Make 
your Detroit Municipal League an institution that does things, — not like so 
many of the associations that merely discuss things. — and you will find a way 
to make Detroit a well-governed city, and city politics clean and wholesome. 
Buffalo is not Cincinnati, and Cleveland is not Detroit. Each most work oat 
its own political salvation by methods adapted to the local conditions. And 
the business men can, if they choose, discover and apply the appropriate 
methods. The politics of a town depend upon the business men of the town ; 
the character of its government upon the civic qualities of its business men. 
These are truths I wish to impress upon you, and this is the message I leave 
with you. 

Do you ask me whether, in spite of the dark lines in the political picture 
I have drawn, I am still an optimist ? I answer. Why not ? Could we ever 
have secured the progress we have made in Civil Service Reform, in Ballot 
Reform, in Municipal Reform, if the American people had not possessed, 
to a marked degree, the open mind in politics, the scientific spirit hospitable to 
new ideas ? Have we not made also a very considerable step forward during 
the last decade in the direction of a much-needed reform in our methods of 
making nominations to public elective office ? And is not your presence here 
to-night, and numerous similar gatherings in other cities, evidence that our 
business men are beginning to find out that it is not good citizenship merely 
to make money for themselves and leave the great business of government to 
be managed by the incompetent or the dishonest ? 

The Toastm aster: The next upon the programme is "The Attitude of 
Public Officials," to which it was hoped Hon. William C. Maybury would 
respond, but as the Mayor is unable to be present, I am happy to say that 
we shall have the pleasure of hearing from our friend and his friend, Mr. 
David E. Heineman, upon the subject. The city could do worse than to 
enable him some time to respond to that toast as mayor. 

Mr. Heineman : Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies. Delegates and the Worst 
Citizens of Detroit :— After what has been said I feel that all of us will want to 
take a train for Lansing It might be some inducement, if I were in poli- 
tics, to have our toastmaster undertake, as he has just undertaken, to nomi- 
nate me for public office. This is not the first time that Dr. Angell has 
undertaken to do something of the same sort. It was not many years ago 
that he conferred upon me the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy, and 
upon that assumption he gave me a parchment, and, though I have no phi- 
losophy, I must plead guilty to being a bachelor. His nomination then gave 
me the privilege of enjoying all the honors and the immunity and dignities 
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of an alumnus: and wben I stop to ihink what those honorst immuEiiiies 
and digaiiies were, I lake verj lightly the fact that he has put me in nomi- 
nation for mayor of the city, 

I am h^te by request of bis Honor, the Mayor, to say a very brief word 
JD his behalf. The Mayor came to my oiBce this evening and said, *' Mr* 
Heineman, 1 want you to help me out" He said that he had beeo out four 
successive nights, retiring between the hours of i? and i o'clock* and was 
almost on the verge of nervous break ^down; and on your behalf I gave 
him my sympnihy and told him how readily I could understand that it 
might bring a man to Ibe edge of nervous declioe to go to bed four suc- 
cessive nights betweeo ti and i when be had been for many weeks going 
to be4 between 3 aod 4 : so I promised to take his place. 

Now, yon gentle men who are delegates to this convention bad a taste of 
the eloquence of our mayor at your meeting for some 6fteen minutes, and 
I think you can readily uoderstand bow inadequate I am to take his ptace^ 
I don't believe I will undertake to say anything about the duties allotted 
to the mayor, for I should be in a worse position than the Earl of Derby 
who President Angell has told us about. 

Being here as the representative of the mayor* I don't know but I ought 
to say something about the good name of the city I don't know but that one 
or two little remarks that have passed ought in some 
The Attitude of respect to be taken official notice of, and if I am to serve 
Ptihlic OfficUla* my city in the position of mayor perhaps I should take it 
upon myself to investigate one or two of those evils that 
have been mentioned. I think something has been satd about standard time. 
I hasten to explain that the sun is twenty-Bve minutes ahead of standard 
time, and we are twenty-tive minutes ahead of the standards good enough 
for other cities. [Applause | 

J understand the secretary of this League has lost his watch and has no 
time at all, and that the one who took it^ when he discovered the loss in 
time, tried to make it good by going through the treasurer of the associa- 
tion. Ail I can say to this League is that I believe the first thing they 
ought to do is to put the treasurer under bonds, and, in c^se the secretary** 
watch is not found in a few days* to give him an elegant new timepiece 
in its place 

Now, a word about the pavements. We pride ourselves upon our pave- 
ments; and I ought, perhaps, to say that when we found these gentlemen 
were coming here we had a few holes picked in our 
Detroit's asphalt and a few bricks removed from our brick pave- 

PArementt. ments to make the gentlemen from other cities feel more 

at home, but they will be repaired again as soon as 
they are gone [Applause ] 

We confess to the tremendous work that has been done by organi**" 
tion* of this kind. Our local Municipal League has been largely responsi- 
ble for the primary election reform we enjoy in this city. A few years 
a^ there was an attempt to have our legialaiure enact a ctvil service law 
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for this city. I was a member of the legislature at the time, and as much 
as we could do with the bill was to get it printed. The common council 
of this city would not even pass a resolution requesting the legislature to 
pass a civil service act for the City of Detroit. 

In behalf of the mayor, who has already extended an earnest and sincere 
welcome on the part of the people of the City of Detroit, I wish to say 
we do not now slam the door upon you, but that door remains open, and 
we hope you will come here soon again. 

We rejoice in your optimism as expressed here to-night and all through 
your deliberations. We have accomplished many things in the past few 
years, and we believe the problems involving our water-works department 
and street railways are not insurmountable, and we will succeed in solving 
these things; by reason of my optimism I refer to the motto on our 
city seal, and hope for better things. We are in the line of a better civic 
life, and let us hope that the light we see before as upon the horizon is. 
indeed, the light of the rising sun. [Applause.] 

The Toastmastbr: The remarks of Mr. Heineman about late hours 
reminds me of a story that came to me in Constantinople, which is rather 
amusing. A man of indulgent life who had been minister to St. Peters- 
burg one time sat up all night in Constantinople, and was asked a few 
weeks after how he liked the life in Constantinople. Well, he said, he liked 
it pretty well on the whole, but it was the dullest place between two and 
four in the morning he had ever lived in. 

There is one influence in behalf of these reforms that I think has hardly 
been sufficiently recognized in the papers and speeches which I have listened 
to, and that perhaps because everybody assumes that it is a great power on 
the right side, —and that is the power of the American press. As far as I 
know, with the rarest exceptions, the great journals are always in favor of 
what is right. The great journals of New York and the great journals of 
Chicago, and, as far as I know, of the principal cities, are. as a rule, strongly 
and most powerfully in favor of the great objects which this League repre- 
sents, and I need hardly say that there is no other power in this country 
which is wielding such an influence in the right direction as the American 
press. I am very glad thus to preface my introduction of the gentleman 
who is well known as the editor of the most influential journal in the North- 
west, upon the subject assigned him, the " Advancement of Public Senti- 
ment," Dr. Amos Parker Wilder, of Madison, Wisconsin. 

Dr. Wilder: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen —My train has 
already gone, and I am in no hurry. I am in the position of another man 
who found himself well toward midnight at the end of the list, when the pre- 
siding officer finally said, " We will now listen to Mr. Jones' address." Mr. 
Jones got up and said, "My address is 211 West i6th street, and I bid you 
good- night. " 

I was pleased to meet here for the first time the distinguished presiding 
officer, whose name is about as familiar in our section as Adams' Express 
Company. As I look on his face I understand the secret of his power. In 
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that iace 19 Civic pauiotisiu that fits hita to preside ov«r luch a gathering. 
Id that face is course which would make him a central figure at a gathering 
of elders and deacons, and in that face is sculptured that bucolic pietf 
which would enable him to preside over a farmers' institute withoat fear 
or pfoteetioo 

These impulses and con vict ions of our people, which we rightly regard 
as fundamental to our naiioDal life and safeguards of it, trace back to hidden 
sources. National sentiments are but the fruitage ot the sentiment of the 
individual citizen and the individual home. The resisting power of our 
people against invasion, tyranny, either of capital or labor t or against cor- 
roding corruption, is no mere incident of organized life, but a heritage from 
the days of Washington and before — paid for with a price^ and one which 
must be diligently cultivated, or our nationaJ life will suffer and even 
decay. # # » 

Bat I ivould more concretely relate these primal sentioients in the human 
heart to which we all respond to the play of national sentiments on which 
so much depends. I never visit a great city — Chicago, 
San Francisco, New York — without asking myself some- 
what in terror^ '*What forces hold together so seemingly 
disorganized a mass ?" 

The home^eneity of the farm districts makes the gov- 
ernniental problem simple; in viUage and small city the *'aristoi" of the 
Greeks — the dominance of intellect and good sense — finds easy play; but 
transfer yourself quickly from the peace and order of the country to Chicago 
at mid*day, with its crowds^ the noise, the loss of identity^ the disorder, the 
chaos, the regnant vice, the lowering looks of men and women to whom 
Washington is not even a name, and the strange tongues of a generation of 
children who seemingly know not that Abraham Lincoln lived or that Christ 
died— what cohesive power binds that incongruous company together ? Know* 
ing how thin a veneer civilisation imposea on savagery, what assures order in 
that maeUtrom ; what safeguards property, restrains the powerful, and 
checks the desperate man from springing at the throat of his neighbor : what 
protects your women from the despoiler : what voice of authority is great 
enough to silence that tumult and bring man oat from chaos long enough for 
reason to quiet him and virtue to direct him ? 

It is a mighty question with cities of massing populations of seventy na- 
tionalities and multiplying complexities, economic and social, until the wildest 
theory of government and the most abhorrent teaching of sociology can gain 
a hearing. It is a question to which man who love their country cannot too 
intently address themselves Happily there is a relief and a safeguard, and 
it lies jn the una wed, alUcompelling, invincible authority of an honest man. 
One shall chase a thousand and two shall put ten thousand to flight It lies, 
too, in the household virtues in the mass of men ; the fear of God, obedience 
to the Constitution, the love of the flag, deference to authority, and the en- 
trusting of that authority to men of whom it may be said as Foi said of Wash- 
ington in the British parliament: *' Illustrious man! Deriving less honor 
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from the splendor of his sitnatioo than from the dignity of his mind, beside 
whom all borrowed greatness sinks into insignificance and princes and poten- 
tates of Europe become contemptible." Yon can't have deference to aothoritj, 
my countrymen, not even from a reasonable people, — ^to say nothing of the 
festering garreu of a great city, — without giving the authority to mayors and 
aldermen and all rulers who will not abuse it. 

I care not how convulsed the hugest city ; let passions rage as they will : 
let discontent and even a sense of injustice brood over the city, — give us but 

one or two newspapers that speak the truth ; give us a few 
The Power of preachers who have the courage of Jeremiah, who yet 
Hewspapers. translate the reasonableness of the Nazarine to men, all of 

whom he said are brothers. Most of all, give us one citi- 
zen whose daily walk and conversation in the market place have so won his 
fellows that when he lif u his hand they listen : give us even this sparse lead- 
ership over a people who know the history of their country and understand 
its principles of self-government, and your city is safe in the darkest hour. 
There is do storm it cannot weather ; there is no appeal to which it will not 
listen : the mob melts away at midnight before the dawn, to attest by toil, 
order and duty how sound is American life at the core. 

I had a revelation recently of the deep things in American life that cheered 
me. I was riding on a street car on one of the avenues of lower Broadway. 
The confusion and the noise of the street were terrific. Crowds surged about 
me. I remember looking over the faces of my fellow passengers, old and 
young, rich and poor, native and foreign, huddled together. It seemed a self- 
ish, wolfish company, with soroethiog of desperation in it — with no ties to bind 
it, no charm to sweeten it. Each man for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most. Outside were the piled temples of wealth, in hopeless contrast with the 
shabby evidences of starvation and crime. And these were Americans ! On 
this sorry foundation rests the government that Washington conceived and our 
own Lincoln preserved. It was a heartsick feeling, and my cowardly thought 
was. at least the fabric will hold together until I and mine live out our days. 
When suddenly the scene changed. Clang ! clang ! clang ! sounded the sharp, 
clear notes of a gong. What new confusion is this ? Nearer it came, louder 
the alarm. "Make way! It's the ambulance!" — and lo, on that chaotic 
scene, as by the touch of an angel's hand, fell the silence of evening. Our car 
stopped : the cars in advance and in the rear paused : cab drivers and dray- 
men ceased their revilings ; the sidewalk processions halted — and as we looked 
a light vehicle with the right of way dashed through the heart of New York — 
trade, commerce, all else yielding to the cry of our common humanity. We 

could see a figure robed in white, prostrate, helpless, with 
Underlying men of healing at her feet, hurrying to some port of 

Sympathy mercy. And as I looked, lo, the faces of my fellow pas- 

end Lore. sengers, that before had seemed so cold and dull and 

selfish, were aglow with sympathy and fraternal love : and 
1 said, not those but these are my countrymen for whom Washington suffered 
at Valley Forge, and for whom were fought the battles of the Wilderness. 
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And, ^ if to burn deep the leasoti to love loy native laod and to trust my 

fellows, in the stillness there floated to onr ears from the playgroand of a 
public school — it must have been sung by Jew and Gentile, by the childreu of 
sauuy Italy, from the far East, and the Islands of the seat — 

**My counrry, *iis of ihee, 
Sweet land of Liberty* 

Of thee 1 fliufit. 
Land where our fathers died. 
Land of the Pilgrim's pride. 
From every moutitain side 

Let Freedom Hog/* 

The safety of our republic, gentleisen, the soundni^ss of our national senti- 
ments, lies in instilling truth and honor into oar youth, in the home, the 
school, and the church. It lies in the knowledge of our system : the preva- 
lence of honesty, obedience to the Old Testament doc trine^ to " speak the 
truth each man to his neighbor " With a flood of such Americans pouring 
into tbe professions, into the varied occupations of life, into the voting booths 
and to posts of official action^ there is no problem we cannot solve. The 
negro shall rise to the altitudes to which Frederick Douglas, Dubois, and 
Booker T. Washington beckon him. Your canals shall be dug— who can 
measure the resources of a country ihat in a twelve- month produces a billion 
dollars in corn; half a bilUon in wheat, and even of potatoes, ff55,oooHOoo ? 
Monopoly will shun a clime in whicb the right of eminent domain is so liberal. 
Aod with privilege fettered, with discrimination eliraiti:\tcd. the ancient and 
honorable laws of supply and demand wiU be re-enacted in the legislature of 
public nt^cessity^ When it is proposed about tbe mahogany table of sotne 
directory to oppress toH or to arbitrarily advance the price of some ni^cessity 
to Lhe poor* at teast one voice of some modern Joseph of Arimathea will 
bravely cry out, ** I protest ! " On the other band, with every right to labor 
to organize^ to strike, if it wish, to advance in every way the beneficent prin* 
ciple of combination* the concern that elects to deal with labor as individuals, 
the laborer who chooses to sell his toil and work out his destiny as an indi- 
vidual* must be let alone, though it be necessary to engage in his behalf the 
best legal lalcnt by citizen subscription, though every court be invoked, 
though every timid sheriH be driven into obloquy, though every cowardly news* 
paper be made contemptible, and though about the non-union factory and the 
■o-called * ' scab * ' workingman and his little children glisten the protecting 
bayonets of the full-armed forces of the United States governcoent 

I conclude as I began. If sentiment be kept aglow in a man— the fraternal 
instinct, a passion for liberty, tbe love of nature and delight in thi^ simple 
things of life — he will continue sane, honest and brave. So, too, the people 
whose roots are deep in virtue and intelligence will be found wholesome and 
trustworthy in any experience. Goethe said of a triend : ** He carried into 
matured manhood the illusions of bisyonth/* As we do this, we make the 
best men and tbe best Americani. 

Thk Toastm astir : — I am sure we can not do better than to part with 
these words resting like a benediction upon ua. 
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